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PREFACE 


The  International  Library  of  Technology  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  large  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Schools.  As  the  volumes  composing  this  Library  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  the  class  of  students  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique  features. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Eac  h  course  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than 
those  prepared  by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course 
selected.  The  students  themselves  are  from  everv  class, 
trade,  and  profession  and  from  every  country;  they  are, 
almost  without  exception,  busily  engaged  in  some  vocation, 
and  can  spare  but  little  time  for  study,  and  that  usually 
outside  of  their  regular  working  hours.  The  information 
desired  is  such  as  can  be  immediately  applied  in  practice,  so 
that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  exchange  his  present 
vocation  for  a  more  congenial  one,  or  to  rise  to  a  higher  level 
in  the  one  he  now  pursues.  Furthermore,  he  wishes  to 
obtain  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
tJjQshortest  time  and  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. 
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In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  recpiired  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  mensu- 
ration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  tabic. 
To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and  formulas  arc 
omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instructions  arc  given 
regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  any 
particular  rule,  formula,  or  process  should  be  applied;  and 
whenever  i)ossible  one  or  more  examples,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice — together  with  their  solu- 
tions— are  given  to  illustrate  and  explain  its  application. 

In  pre{)aring  these  textbooks,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ambiguous  expressions — both  those  due 
to  faidtv  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufficiencv  of  statement 
or  ex|)lanation.  As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  bt^en  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projtM- 
tions  and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
l)roduce  the  desired  results.  Half-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effei-t  is  desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  prepared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  onlv  be  clear  and  concise  bevond  anvthing 
heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unecjualed 
value  for  reference  purposes.  They  not  only  give  the  maxi 
mum  of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  but  this  infor- 
mation  is  so  ingeniously  arranged   and  correlated,  and  the 
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indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be  made 
available  to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and 
explanatory  remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long 
demonstrations  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  are 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  one  to  select  the  proper  for- 
mula, method,  or  process  and  in  teaching  him  how  and  when 
it  should  be  used. 

The  numerous  questions  and  examples,  with  their  answers 
and  solutions,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
volume,  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  all  who  consult 
the  Library. 

The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  organic  chemistry. 
Organic  chemistry  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  follow  the  new  synthetical  methods  that 
are  developed  almost  daily,  and  to  record  all  the  new  substi- 
tution products — so  highly  interesting  from  a  theoretical 
and  scientific  point  of  view — formed  in  the  laboratories. 
It  has  been  the  aim  to  arrange  the  volume  on  organic 
chemistry  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  evident  the  relations 
existing  between  the  various  classes  of  compounds,  and  for 
this  reason  the  usual  practice  of  treating  the  tatty  and 
aromatic  derivatives  separately  has  not  been  adopted,  the 
compounds  of  both  classes  being  considered  together  in 
their  appropriate  places.  Particular  care  has  been  taken  to 
obtain  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  information  and  to 
treat  as  explicitly  as  possible  those  compounds  used  in  arts 
and  manufactures. 

The  method  of  numbering  the  pages,  cuts,  articles,  etc. 
is  such  that  each  subject  or  part,  when  the  subject  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  is  complete  in  itself;  hence,  in  order 
to  make  the  index  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  give  erich 
subject  or  part  a  number.  This  number  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  each  page,  on  the  headline,  opposite  the  page  num- 
ber; and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  page  number  it  is  preceded 
by  the  printer's  section  mark  (§).  Consequently,  a  reference 
such  as  §  16,  page  20,  will  be  readily  found  by  looking 
along  the  inside  edges  of  the  headlines  until  §  10  is  found, 
and  then  through  §  16  until  page  20  is  found. 
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(PART  1.) 


rNTRODUCTION. 


DETEB^nNATION   OF  ATOMIC   WEIGHTS. 

1.  The  first  part  of  this  Paper  is  given  up  to  a  review  of 
facts  and  principles  treated  in  Physics^  Theoretical  Chemistry^ 
and  under  the  heading  of  **  General  Principles  "  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry^  to  all  of  which  the  student  will  be  frequently 
referred.  Here,  the  laws  and  principles  in  the  above  men- 
tioned Papers  have  been  more  fully  treated,  in  order  that 
further  study  may  be  facilitated  and  the  study  of  Organic 
Chemistry  better  understood. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  student  give  careful  attention  to 
Organic  Chemistry,  for  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  subject. 
He  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely  reading  this  Paper, 
but  should  give  it  thorough  study  and  frequent  review,  for, 
once  mastered,  the  principles  here  taught  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  future  work. 

3.  Determination  of  Atomic  Weights. — An  accurate 
determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  each  of  the  elementary 
constituents  of  matter  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
chemist,  as  no  satisfactory  classification  of  the  facts  of  chem- 
istry that  relate  to  combination,  analysis,  etc.  can  be  made 
until  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  are  established. 
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Further  than  this,  the  attention  paid  to  this  subject  during 
recent  years  has  led  to  the  alteration  of  many  of  the  num- 
bers, and  has  brought  with  it  the  conclusion  of  the  existence 
of  an  intimate  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  and  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  elements  themselves. 

3.  Atomic  Weigrlit  of  Elements  In  the  Gaseous  Con- 
dition.— In  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  previous 
Instruction  Papers,  it  was  pointed  out  that  an  examination 
of  the  composition  and  volume  relations  of  gaseous  com- 
pounds, together  with  considerations  based  on  Avogadro's 
law,  suffice  to  indicate  the  atomic  weight  of  the  majority 
of  the  non-metallic  elements. 

When,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
metals,  it  will  be  found  that  in  very  few  cases  compounds 
exist  in  the  gaseous  state  at  ordinary  conditions,  and  that 
the  arguments  which  hold  good  in  the  case  of  gaseous  bodies 
cease  to  be  applicable.  In  certain  cases,  however,  even  the 
metallic  elements  or  their  compounds  can  be  examined  in  the 
gaseous  state  by  adopting  special  expedients. 

4.  Determination  of  Vapor  Densities. — For  the  direct 
comparison  of  the  densities  of  gases,  the  relation  between  the 
weight  of  a  known  volume  of  a  gas  as  compared  with  either 
air,  hydrogen,  or  any  other  suitable  gas  may  be  ascertained 
by  Ri'i^fiauit's  method,  which  simply  consists  in  counterpois- 
ing two  equal-sized  glass  globes — one  filled  with  the  gas  in 
question,  and  the  other  with  the  gas  that  we  wish  to  compare. 

Substances  that  are,  however,  at  ordinary  conditions, 
either  solids  or  liquids,  have  to  be  vaporiied  by  heat,  and 
the  comi)arison  is  then  most  conveniently  made  with  air; 
and  since  the  density  of  air  is  a])proximately  14.43  times 
that  of  hydrogen,  and  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  consists  of 
2  atoms,  we  obtain  the  formula 

Molecular  weight  =  28.8GA 
where  D  is  the  specific  gravity,  or  density  of  the  gas  com- 
pared with  air.      The  chief  methods  employed  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  density  at  higher  temperatures  are  those  of 
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Dumas  and  Victor  Meyer.  The  general  proceedings  accord- 
ing to  both  methods  have  already  been  treated  in  Arts.  11 
and  12,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Part  3. 

Victor  Meyer's  method,  however,  is  the  more  important 
method  of  the  two,  and  as  it  is  applicable  over  a  considerable 
range  of  temperature,  easy  to  manipulate,  and  the  determi- 
nations can  be  made  with  comparatively  small  quantities  of 
the  substance,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  treat  it  somewhat 
more  extensively.    Fig.  1  representsa  Victor  Meyerapparatus 


of  the  latest  style.  (The  student  will  notice  the  improve- 
ment by  comparing  it  with  Fig.  1,  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Part  3.)  It  consists  of  a  wide  glass  tube  a  narrowed  in  the 
upper  part  and  then  widened  again,  so  as  to  form  a  cup  near 
the  top.  The  narrow  part  is  closed  by  a  stop-cock  /  and  the 
cup  S  ^1  ^  rubber  stopper  h;  this  arrangement  has  the 
advantage  that  the  substance  can  be  dropped  into  the  tube 
without  loss  of  heat.  This  is  accomplished  by  closing  the 
stop-cock,  placing  the  substance  in  the  receiver^,  replacing 
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the  rubber  stopper  A,  and  then  opening  the  stop-cock  /, 
through  the  wide  hole  of  which  the  body  readily  drops  down. 
Near  the  top  of  the  narrow  portion  there  is  a  side  tube  ^  ^  of 
the  form  shown  in  the  illustration.  An  outer  jacket  d  of  either 
glass,  copper,  or  iron,  about  the  same  length  as  the  tube  ^ ,  is 
provided ;  in  this  is  placed  a  quantity  of  water,  naphthalene, 
or  other  substance  suitable  for  heating  the  glass  bulb — 
according  to  the  temperature  required  to  volatilize  the  sub- 
stance under  examination — the  bulb  being  so  placed  as  to 
leave  a  clear  space  around  it  A  graduated  tube  e  is  filled 
with  water  and  inverted  over"  the  end  of  the  side  tube  be. 
The  stop-cock  being  closed  and  the  cork  inserted  in  its  place, 
the  jacket  is  heated,  and  the  temperature  of  the  glass  tube 
raised  in  this  way  to  that  of  the  vapor  of  the  bath,  100'' 
water,  or  217°  naphthalene,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Owing 
to  the  expansion  of  the  air,  bubbles  pass  out 

When  the  temperature  becomes  constant  the  bubbles  cease ; 
the  cork  //  is  then  withdrawn,  a  weighed  amount,  say  from 
.1  gram  to  .2  gram,  of  the  substance  is  dropped  into  the 
receiver^'-,  the  cork  replaced,  and  the  stop-cock  opened  so 
as  to  allow  the  substance  to  slide  down  to  the  bottom  of  a^ 
after  which  the  stop-cock  is  again  closed.  If  the  experiment 
is  perfonncd  with  proi)cr  care,  the  substance  will  be  very 
rapidly  vaporized,  and  an  equal  volume  of  air  will  be  expelled 
by  the  side  tube.  This  is  carefully  measured  and  the  tempera- 
ture /  and  pressure  /  of  the  room  in  which  the  experiment  is 
lx.M*formed  are  noted.  Reduced  to  normal  temperature  and 
pressure,  this  will  give  the  volume  that  the  vapor  would 
occupy.     Thus, 

(2?:r+  /)  X  700  ^ 

s  bein<^  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor  at  the  temperature  A 
This  is  the  volume  occupied  by  the  weii^du  7t'  of  the  substance 
taken,  when  transformed  into  vapor;  and  it  is  readily  seen 
that  the  density  D  compared  with  air  will  be 

D  =  "'"^         ■ 

.001293  V  • 
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and  as  compared  with  hydrogen,  it  will  be 

.0000896  K' 

Provided  that  the  temperature  in  the  outer  jacket  ^/is  con- 
stant and  high  enough  to  insure  rapid  vaporization  of  the 
substance,  the  actual  temperature  employed  need  not  be 
known.  This  will  be  readily  understood,  if  the  student 
bears  in  mind  that  the  volume  of  the  air  actually  displaced 
and  collected  at  the  graduated  tube  is  at  the  temperature  of 
the  room ;  the  vapor  of  the  substance  occupies  precisely  the 
volume  that  this  air  would  have  occupied  at  the  temperature 
of  volatilization.  We  have,  therefore,  the  volume  that  the 
vapor  would  occupy  if  it  could  be  collected  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room. 

5«     Detepmlnatlon  of  the  Formula  of  a  Compoiind. — 

An  analysis  of  chloride  of  uranium  gave  the  following  com- 
position: 

Uranium 63^, 

Chlorine 37^. 

The  atomic  weight  of  uranium  has  been  at  various  times 
taken  as  120,  or  some  multiple  or  submultiple  of  this ;  that 
of  chlorine  we  know  positively  to  be  35.4.  Taking  120  as 
the  atomic  weight  of  uranium,  we  have,  as  representing  the 
relation  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  uranium  and  chlorine  in 

the  compound, 

63         ^  ^,^^ 
=  0.525, 


120 

37 

35  A 


=  1.045. 


The  relation  of  these  numbers  is  at  once  recognized  as 
being  practically  1  :  2,  but  maybe  expressed  just  as  well  by 
2  :  4,  or  3  :  6,  or  4  :  8,  etc.  From  the  results  of  the  analysis, 
together  with  the  atomic  weights  assumed,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accept  either  UC/^  or  f/,C/^,  or  to  generalize  the 
deduction  t^C/,,.,  as  the  formula  for  the  chloride. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Zimmermann,  a  German  chemist, 
determined  the  vapor  density  D  of  the  chloride  by  means 
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of  the  Victor  Meyer  apparatus.     The  results  of  his  investi- 
gation were  the  following: 

Weight  of  chloride  taken ....  0.082  g. 

Air  expelled 5. 8  c.  c. 

Temperature 28''  C. 

Pressure 714  mm.  of  mercury. 

Calculating  from  these  numbers  we  find 

D  =  13.36, 
Molecular  weight  =  28.86  Z>  =  386.57. 

Of  the  possible  formulas  previously  given, 

UCl^  would  give  120  +(35.4x2)  =  190.8; 
U^Cl,  would  give  (120x2)  +  (35.4x4)  =  381.6; 
Z7,  a,  would  give  (120x3) +  (35. 4X6)  =  572.4. 

Clearly,  U^Cl^  corresponds  closely  to  the  value  as  obtained 
from  the  determination  of  vapor  density,  and  if  120  is  to  be 
accepted  as  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium,  then  the  formula 
of  the  chloride  is  U^Cl^. 

But  up  to  this  point  there  is  no  evidence  that  120  is  the 
true  atomic  weight  of  uranium — ^it  may  be  240  or  60.  If  we 
take  it  as  240  and  repeat  the  calculations  from  the  results  of 
the  analysis  as  before,  we  shall  find  as  possible  formulas 
UCl^,  U^Ci^y  or,  in  general,  U^^Cl^/,  using  the  vapor-density 
determination,  we  shall  find  that  of  these  only  UCl^  fulfils 
the  required  conditions. 

Similarly,  if  we  take  60  as  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium, 
we  shall  find  that,  of  the  formulas  derived  from  the  analysis, 
UCl,  U^Cl^,  or,  to  generalize  it,  U^Clj,,  only  f/^CV,  yields  the 
value  required  by  the  vapor  density.  Summing  up,  there- 
fore, we  may  state  that,  if  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium  is 
60,  the  chloride  has  the  formula  U^Cl^\  if  120,  U^Cl^\  and  if 
240,  UCl^, 

Wc  cannot  go  further  than  this  at  present,  but  later  on 
evidence  will  be  brought  forward  that  will  enable  us  to 
decide  which  of  these  values  must  be  accepted  as  actually 
representing  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium.  When  this  is 
done,  it  will  be  possible  to  state  the  formula  of  the  chloride 
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on  this  basis,  and  those  of  other  compounds  of  uranium  in 
accordance  therewith. 

6.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  some  of  the  ele- 
ments which  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  solid  or 
liquid  condition  may  be  vaporized,  and  the  density  of  the 
vapor  determined  by  the  various  methods  previously 
described.  If  we  assume  that  the  molecule  of  the  vapor  con- 
sists of  two  atoms,  then  the  atomic  weight  may  be  arrived  at 
immediately  from  the  vapor  density  (see  Art.  36,  Theoretical 
Chemistry).  But  it  has  been  seen  from  Art.  37,  Theoretical 
Chemistry^  and  in  various  places  in  Inorganic  Chemistry^ 
that  this  assumption  cannot  be  made  unconditionally,  for  it 
would  not  be  correct  in  the  case  of  such  elements  as  arsenic, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  iodine. 

7 .  Nature  of  the  Ultimate  Particles  of  Matter. — The 

accept€.nce  of  a  theory  concerning  the  existence  of  atoms 
carries  with  it,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence,  the  fact  that 
the  process  of  division  of  matter  cannot  be  carried  on  to  an 
infinite  extent,  but  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  it,  and  that 
particles  must  ultimately  be  obtained,  which,  though 
extremely  small,  are  still  possessed  of  finite  dimensions. 
Thesa  particles  are  the  atoms  or  the  aggregate  of  atoms^ 
termed,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  molecules. 

The  size  of  molecules  has  been  made  the  subject  of  various 
investigations,  and  their  size  is  usually  stated  as  being  larger 

than  T^TnnrvTnrTT  ^^  ^^  \nQ}[i  and  smaller  than  soooooooir  ^^  ^^ 
inch  (see  Art.  3^  Physics), 

As  we  are,  however,  really  ignorant  of  the  actual  form  and 
character  of  a  molecule,  it  appears  premature  to  accept  such 
measurements  as  anything  else  than  an  approximation,  but 
the  investigations  serve,  nevertheless,  to  support  the  view 
that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  if  extremely  small,  have 
vet  a  definite  size. 

The  examinations  of  the  physical  properties  of  matter 
show  that  the  space  occupied  by  it  is  not  entirely  taken  up 
by  the  molecules  themselves,  but  that  in  the  liquid,  and  even 
in  the  solid,  condition  there    are    interspaces   Ix^tween  the 
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adjacent  molecules,  and  that  in  the  gaseous  condition,  these 
interspaces  are  (in  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
molecule)  rather  large,  so  that  the  mean  distance  between 
two  molecules  is  about  ten  to  fifteen  times  the  diameter  of 
the  molecule  itself.  From  this,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  while  in  the  liquid  and  solid  condition  the  movements 
a  molecule  can  make  are  rather  limited;  these  movements 
are  not  so  limited  in  the  case  of  gaseous  bodies,  whose 
molecules  are  able  to  move  freely  and  with  a  rather  high 
degree  of  velocity. 


KINETIC  THEORY. 

8.  The  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. — ^We  quote  below  an 
extract  from  *'  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat  '*  (a  book  that  can 
be  highly  recommended  to  the  student  for  private  study), 
which  gives  a  short  and  precise  outline  of  the  conception  of 
gaseous  matter  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
knictic  theory. 

'*  A  gaseous  body  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  great  number 
of  molecules  moving  with  great  velocity.  During  the  greater 
part  of  their  course  the  molecules  are  not  acted  on  by  any 
sensible  force,  and  therefore  move  in  straight  lines  with 
uniform  velocity.  When  the  molecules  come  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  each  other,  a  mutual  action  takes  place 
between  them,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  collision  of 
two  billiard  Ixdls.  Each  molecule  has  its  course  changed,  and 
starts  on  a  new  and  tlilTerent  path.  I  have  concluded  from 
some  experiments  of  my  own  tliat  the  collision  between  two 
hard  spherical  balls  is  not  an  accurate  representation  of  what 
takes  ])lace  during  the  encounter  of  two  molecules. 

^'AbL'tter  representation  of  such  an  encoimter  will  be 
obtained  by  supposing  the  molecules  to  act  on  one  another 
in  a  more  gradual  manner,  so  that  the  action  between  them 
goes  on,  for  a  finite  time,  during  which  the  centers  of  the 
molecules  first  a])proach  each  other,  and  then  separate. 

*'We  shall  refer  to  this  mutual  action  as  an  encounter 
between  two  molecules,  and  we  shall  call  this  course  of  a 
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molecule  between  one  encounter  and  another  the  ^Jree path 
of  the  molecule. ' 

"In  ordinary  gases  the  free  motion  of  a  molecule  takes  up 
much  more  lime  than  that  occupied  by  an  encounter.  As 
the  density  of  the  gases  increases,  the  free  path  diminishes, 
and  in  liquids  no  part  of  the  course  of  a  molecule  can  be 
spoken  of  as  its  free  path." 

Such  a  conception  of  matter  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
chemist,  as  we  shall  see  that  it  throws  considerable-  light 
upon  the  phenomena  of  chemical  reaction  and  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  phenomena  undergo  modification  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  (solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous)  affected  by  the 
interacting  bodies. 

O.  The  Pressure  of  a  Gas  Acconllnicr  to  the  Ktnetle 
Theory. — Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  gas  contained  within 
a  cubical  vessel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  molecules  of  the  gas  are  in 
continual  motion  according  to  the 
manner  just  described.  Let  there 
be  yV  molecules  each  of  mass  il/ 
moving  with  a  velocity  V.  Let 
us  further  suppose  at  first  that  all 
the  molecules  are  moving  in  one 
direction  with  uniform  velocity; 
viz.,  perpendicular  to  th^  plane  v\a.x 

abed.  The  number  that  actually  meet  the  plane  in  unit 
time  will  manifestly  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  mole- 
cules present  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  travel,  i.  c., 
to  NV;  also,  the  momentum  commrniicatcd  to  the  wall 
abed  by  one  molecule  of  mass  J/ will  Ix;  M  V.  For  N  V 
molecules  it  will  be  proportional  to  N  Vx  -'/ 1 '  that  is  J/jV  I ''. 

This  is,  of  course,  quite  simple,  but  let  us  consider  now 
the  molecules  moving  in  all  directions  with  a  like  velocity, 
and  we  shall  refer  their  momentum  not  to  one  plane,  but  to 
the  three  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another;  viz.,  abed, 
abef,  and  bcfg.  A  molecule  moving  parallel  to  one  of  the 
planes,  say  abed,  would  not  meet   that  plane  and  would 
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produce  no  effect  there;  its  whole  momentum  would  be  com- 
municated along  one  or  both  of  the  other  two  planes.  So 
long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  individual  molecules 
traversing  particular  paths,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  the 
effect  produced  by  collision  with  each  of  the  surfaces  abed, 
abef^  and  bc/g,  would  be  the  same.  But  if  we  consider 
the  immense  number  of  molecules  and  the  high  velocity  with 
which  they  travel,  we  certainly  shall  be  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  average  resultant  effect  for  each  plane  is  really  the 
same.  The  momentum  AfN  F',  therefore,  is  distributed 
equally  over  the  three  planes,  and  for  each  plane  it  is  pro- 
portional to  J  ^f  N  I  "\ 

The  momentum — that  is,  the  pressure — on,  say,  the  surface 
abed  of  the  cubical  vessel  is  proportional,  therefore,  to 
\  M N  ["*,  and  if  we  suppose  the  atmosphere  to  shut  in  the  gas 
at  this  surface,  then  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  atmosphere 
is  \  M N  /  "'.  Ikit  since,  according  to  Avogadro's  hypothesis. 
the  luimbcr  of  molecules  in  equal  volumes  of  gases  under 
like  conditions  is  the  same,  J/.V  is  equivalent  to /J  the  den- 
sity, that  is,  the  pressure  of  a  gas  at  the  surface  abed  is 
equal  to  \{^V'^. 

10.  JU)yle's   \a\\\  AoeoiMlinp:  to  the  Kinetic  Theory. 

If  bv  any  means  \vc  introduce  more  molecules  of  gas  into 
ill's"  vessel  (say  //  more),  then  the  pressure  increases  from 
\  MX  I "'  to  }.  J/(.\'-f-  //)  / '',  or  in  the  proportion  N  :  A^-f ;/. 
while  the  s]xice  (.)eeupied  by  the  same  number  of  molecules 
of  the  i^as  has  (lecreaseil  in  the  ■j)roporii()n  X -\- ;/  :  ^V.  This 
«^ives  an  expression  in  ajcordanee  with  the-  kinetic  theory 
for  />or/c  s  /(Ilk*:  that  ///<•  volume  occuf'icd  by  a  gas  is  inversely 
as  the  pressure  to  icIiieJi  it  is  subjeeted. 

11.  Tlu*    Internal     IOnery:y    <>1*   th<»    Molecule. — The 

remarks  in  the  ])revious  articles  have  been  made  under  the 
assumption  that  the  molecules  of  all  ^^ases  are  similar  in  their 
nature  and  that  there  is  no  complication  arising  from  move- 
ments of  atoms  within  the  molecule.  It  has,  however,  been 
already  stated  in  Art.  '^7,  Theoretieal  C/ieuiistry,  and  vari- 
ous other  places,  that  the  molecules  of  some  elements  are 
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more  complex  than  those  of  others.  Taking*  this  complexity 
into  consideration,  it  now  remains  to  examine  whether  the 
wnole  of  the  energy  communicated  to  a  gas  goes  to  promote 
the  agitation  of  the  molecules  as  such,  or  whether  some  part 
of  it  is  spent  in  promoting  the  activity  of  the  atoms  compo- 
sing the  molecule.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
increment  of  energy  may  be  distributed  so  that  it  goes 
partly  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  molecule  as  a  whole, 
and  partly  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  mobile  atoms  con- 
stituting the  molecule. 

13,     Tlie  Beliavlop  of  the  Monatomlc  Molecule. — 

Let  us  start  to  investigate  the  conditions  obtained  when  heat 
is  communicated  to  a  gas  to  which  the  simplest  possible  con- 
stitution can  be  assigned,  that  is  the  monatomic  molecule. 
The  effect  of  the  heat  will  be  found  to  be  twofold,  namely  : 

Firsts  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
it  will  increase  the  energy  of  agitation  of  the  molecules  of 
the  gas  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  progressive  motion  of  the  mole- 
cules, as  molecules,  will  increase,  or  regarding  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  indications  given  by  the  thermometer, 
it  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gas.  The  increment  of 
energy  for  a  molecule,  whose  mass  is  M  and  whose  velocity 
is  Vy  may  be  expressed  by  the  general  term  ^  M  V*,  and  if  N 
is  the  number  of  molecules  in  unit  volume,  the  increment  of 
energy  per  unit  volume  must  be  ^MN  F".  Since,  according 
to  Avogadro's  law,  equal  volumes  of  gases  under  equal  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  molecules,  we  may  substitute  for  MN^  the  density  of 
the  gas,  and  representing  this,  as  before,  by  j3,  the  expression 
then  becomes  ^jSF*. 

Second^  unless  placed  in  confined  space,  the  gas  expands. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  gas  expands  according  to 
Gay-Lussac's  law  (see  Art.  62,  Physics)^  and  during  the 
expansion  it  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
An  expansion  under  such  conditions  necessarily  implies  that 
the  expanding  gas  does  a  certain  amount  of  work;  namely, 
the  work  of  lifting  the  atmosphere  through  the  interval  over 
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which  the  expansion  extends.  The  energy  associated  with 
this  has  already  been  deduced  according  to  the  kinetic  the- 
ory, and  will  be  found  to  be  equivalent  to  ^0  V^, 

If,  then,  the  gas  be  freed  to  expand  under  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  total  energy  expended  upon  it  will  be 

If  it  be  enclosed  within  a  vessel  so  that  while  its  temper- 
ature is  being  raised  its  volume  remains  constant,  the  work 
of  overcoming  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  no  longer 
a  factor  in  the  operation,  and  the  energy  that  must  be  com- 
municated is  only  that  which  goes  to  intensify  the  agitation 
of  the  molecules.      The  value  of  this  has  been  shown  to  be 

SPECIFIC   HEAT. 

13,  Speelflc  Heat  at  Constant  Pressure  and  Con- 
stant Volume. — The  specific  heat,  or  the  capacity  for  heat 
of  a  body,  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  gram  of  the  substance  in  question  1^  C. 
as  compared  with  the  amount  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  1  gram  of  water  1^  C.  (see  Art.  43,  Theo- 
retical Chemistry).  This  definition  is  meant  to  apply  to 
determinations  made  imder  standard  atmospheric  pressure 
and  temperature. 

A  similar  determination,  however,  made  for  gas  in  a  closed 
space  has  been  termed  the  specific  Jicat  under  constant  vol- 
uuic^  and,  for  purposes  of  distinction,  the  specific  heat  under 
ordinary  conditions  is  spoken  of  as  tlie  specific  heat  under 
constant  pressure.  We  may  conveniently  express  these  by 
the  symbols  C\  and  C,, ;  then,  as  we  have  seen, 

c 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  will  express  the  relation  -.^  by 
the  symbol  A'.     The  value  for  C^  can  be  directly  measured, 


and  -^  =  I  =  LOGO. 
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and  the  energy  necessary  to  overcome  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  (i.  e.,  C\,  —  C„)  can  be  calculated  and  C^ 
deduced  ;  we  give  these  in  Table  1  for  several  gases. 


TABLE  1. 


Name  of  Gas. 


Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Carbon  dioxide 

Marsh  gas 

Ammonia 

Ethyl  ether 


3.4090 
0.2175 
0.2438 
0.2169 
0.5929 
0. 5084 
0.4796 


Cr. 


2.4190 
0. 1555 
0.1724 
0.1719 
0.4962 
0.3919 
0.4528 


c: 


1.49 
1.40 
1.41 
1.26 
1.26 
1.30 
1.06 


The  student  will  notice,  by  referring  to  the  last  column  of 
Table  1,  that  the  value  for  the  ratio  of  specific  heat  at  con- 
stant pressure  to  that  of  constant  volume  (which  we  have 
termed  above  as  A')  is,  as  a  rule,  lower  than  that  estimated 
on  the  assumptions  already  made,  which  have  placed  it  at 
1.666.  Moreover,  the  variation  from  this  value  is  seen  to  be 
greater  for  the  compound  than  for  the  elementary  gases,  as 
an  inspection  of  the  table  will  show. 

14.  Intratnoleeular  Work  In  the  Complex  Mole- 
cule.— This  discrepancy  suggests  that  there  must  be  some 
other  form  in  which  energy  is  disposed  in  the  molecule, 
which  so  far  has  not  been  taken  into  account.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  our  attention  must  then  be  given  to  changes 
that  may  possibly  occur  7C'i//i  tlic  molecule  itself  ;  that  is, 
the  internal  work  associated  with  the  motion  of  the  atoms 
making  up  the  aggregate  molecule — the  former  calculations 
having  been  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  molecule  is 
monatomic — and  that  there  is,  consequently,  no  intramolec- 
ular work.      Calling  this  /,  then  for  complex   molecules, 

\  ni/^  \    r  "^^st  be  less  than  1.666,  and  the  larger  /  is,  the 
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smaller  this  value  becomes,  though  it  can  manifestly  never 
fall  to  unity. 

15.  Monatomlc  Molecales. — Although  the  ordinary 
gases  or  vapors  have  complex  molecules,  consisting*  usually 
of  two  atoms,  though  sometimes  of  more,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  certain  cases  the  molecule  is  monatomic;  as 
is  the  case  with  the  vapors  of  mercurj',  cadmium,  zinc,  and 
the  lately  discovered  gases,  helium  and  argon. 

The  proof  that  in  such  cases  there  is  practically  no  inter- 
nal energy  associated  with  the  molecule,  is  furnished  by 
determining  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  sound  waves  in 
such  mediums. 

16.  Relations  of  Speelllc  Heats  Deduced  fW>ni 
Sound  Vibrations. — It  may  be  established  on  physical  data 
that  for  two  gases,  the  relation  K  for  the  one  to  K^  for  the 
other,  is  proportional  to  the  respective  masses;  i.  e.,  molecular 
weights  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  lengths  of  the  sound 
waves  (/>  and  Z,)  which  they  transmit  under  similar  con- 
ditions, or 

K  _    MP 

If  the  comparison  be  made  with  air,  then  K^  is  known  to 
be  1.4:05  and  M^  is  28.80;  so  that  we  have 

K     _      J//.;_ 
1. 405  ~~  '^8.Si;A/'* 

The  relation  /.  to  /.,  can  be  determined  by  the  following 
exi)erinient  : 

A  ^lass  tube  a  Ik  as  sliown  in  Fii;'.  \\,  having  its  inner  stir- 


's 


•|B!'5SSpSH?WpB'^-. 


f 


e 


^ 


Fio.  8. 


face  dusted  with  lycopodium  powder,  is  furnished  with  side 
tubes  c  and  d,  by  which  it  can  be  filled  with  the  gas  ;  by 
means  of  the  two  movable  pistons  e  and  y  the  tube  is  closed, 
and  either  by  rubbing  with   the   fingers  moistened,   or  by 
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other  means,  a  musical  note  is  produced  and  the  gas  thrown 
into  vibrations,  which  are  recorded  by  the  lycopodium  pow- 
der, and  the  length  of  the  wave  may  be  measured  by  taking 
the  distance  between  two  adjacent  nodes.  When  this  has 
been  done  for  air,  and  for  the  vapor  in  question,  the  ratio 
L  :  Z,  is,  of  course,  established. 

In  this  way  the  value  of  K  for  mercury  vapor  has  been 
found  to  be  1.6G6,  and  for  helium,  1.6:32. 

Hence,  for  these  two  bodies  there  is  practically  no  intra- 
molecular work  performed,  and  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  that  in  such  cases  the  molecule  is  not  complex,  but 
consists  of  a  single  atom. 

17,  In  the  previous  articles  the  bearing  of  atomic  weight 
in  the  case  of  bodies  that  are  capable  of  being  volatilized 
without  decomposition  have  only  been  considered;  in  the 
following  articles  the  evidence  on  which  the  atomic  weights 
are  based,  as  derived  from  the  behavior  of  substances  that 
cannot  be  volatilized,  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  generalizations  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  follow- 
ing articles  apply,  therefore,  to  matter  in  either  the  solid  or 
liquid  state. 

18.  Kelatlon  of  the  Speclfle  Heat  of  Elements  to 
their  Atomic  Weight. — It  has  been  shown  in  Art.  43, 
Theoretical  Chemistry^  that  the  atoms  of  all  elementary 
bodies  have  precisely  the  same  capacity  for  heat;  a  fact  dis- 
covered by  Dulong  and  Petit  in  1819. 

The  adoption  of  this  law  led  to  the  alteration  of  a  number 
of  the  values  then  accepted  for  atomic  weights.  This  of 
course  was  followed  by  a  nimibcr  of  changes  in  the  formulas 
of  the  compounds  derived  from  these  elements.  In  all 
instances,  however,  where  revision  has  taken  place,  the 
effect  has  been  to  bring  out  in  a  clearer  light  the  relations 
that  the  elements  and  their  compoimds  bear  to  one  another, 
and  to  throw  them  into  natural  groups,  in  which  striking 
resemblances  are  shown  between  the  members  of  the  same 
group.    It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  general i/>tit ion  of  Dulong 
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and  Petit  has  appealed  so  strongly  to  chemists.  In  Table  2 
the  atomic  weights  and  specific  heats  of  a  number  of  elements 
are  given,  as  well  as  the  product  of  atomic  weight  multiplied 
by  the  specific  heat  (the  so  called  atomic  heat),  which  is  in 
most  cases,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  Art.  43,  Theo- 
retical Chemistry^  a  constant,  its  value  being  approxi- 
mately G.-4. 

TABLK  «. 


Elements. 


Sodium  . . . . 
Magnesium 
Aluminum.. 
Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Potassium . . 
Calcium . . . . 
Chromium  . 
Manganese . 

I  roil 

Copi)cr 

Zinc 

Arsenic  . . . . 
Bromine. . . 

Silver 

Im 

Antimony.  , 

Iodine 

Platinum  . . 

Oold 

Mercury  .  . . 

Lead 

Bismuth  . . . 
Uranium  . . 


Atomic 

Specific 

Weight 

Heat 

AC. 

-'/. 

C 

23.0 

.293 

6.7 

24.0 

.250 

6.0 

27.0 

.214 

5.8 

;u.o 

.174 

6.4 

32.0 

.178 

5.7 

31).  0 

.160 

6.5 

30.0 

.170 

6.8 

:)2.4 

T)  I .  S 
T).") .  1) 

<;3.-> 

('.5 . 1 
Tt.O 

';o.s 
lor. 7 

1  1  s .  s 

iio.o 
!•>♦;.  T) 

1 '.'<;.  7 
loo.s 

200.4 
207.3 
230.0 


.121 
.122 
.114 
.005 
.004 
.081 
.084 
.057 
.055 
.051 
.051 
.032 
.032 
.032 
.  03 1 
.030 
.028 


6.3 

6.7 
6.4 
6.0 
6.1 
6.1 
6.7 
6.1 
6.5 
6.1 
6.8 
6.3 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
6.7 
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The  student  will  notice,  by  consulting  Table  2,  that  a  num- 
ber of  elements  have  not  been  mentioned  and  for  which  we 
should  account.     Among  these  are  the  following  notable 

exceptions: 

Carbon,       AC  =  1.8. 

Hydrogen,  -^C  =  2.3. 

Boron,         AC  =  2.7. 

Beryllium,  AC  =^  3.7. 

Silicon,        AC  =^  3.8. 

Oxygen,      AC  ^  4. 0. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  observations  were  made  on 
the  behavior  of  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  which  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  specific  heat  of  these  elements  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  temperature,  but  that  at  a  cer- 
tain limit  it  remained  constant  through  a  considerable  range 
of  temperature;  thus,  for  instance,  from  800°  to  980**,  AC 
for  carbon  was  5. 5  ;  from  130°  to  230°,  A  C  for  silicon  was 
5.7  ;  at  600°,  AC  for  boron  was  5.5;  and  from  400°  to  500°, 
A  dor  beryllium  was  5.6. 

We  must,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  remember  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  discovery  of  Dulong  and  Petit  should  not  be  for 
the  correction  of  atomic  weight  as  determined  from  the 
results  of  the  analysis  of  definite  compounds,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  by  analysis  much  more  accurate  results  are 
obtained,  but  that  it  helps  to  decide  between  certain  alter- 
native values,  all  of  which  satisfy  the  relations  deduced  from 
analysis. 

19.  As  an  example  of  where  the  application  of  Dulong 
and  Petit*s  law  will  prove  itself  valuable,  we  will  refer  to 
Art.  5,  where  an  examination  of  the  composition  and  vapor 
density  of  chloride  of  uranium  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
formulas  C/^C/^,  U^Cl^,  and  UCl^,  if  the  atomic  weight  of 
uranium  were  taken  as  60,  120,  and  240,  respectively.  By 
applying  Dulong  and  Petit's  discovery  to  practical  use,  we 
will  find  ourselves  in  the  position  to  determine  which  of  these 
figiires  really  is  the  true  atomic  weight. 

The  specific  heat  of  uranium  has  been  found  to  be,  as  given 
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in  Table  2,  .028,  and  if  60  is  accepted  as  the  atomic  weight, 
the  product  ^C is  1.68  ;  if  120,  ACis  3.36  ;  and  if  240,  AC 
is  6.72. 

From  this  evidence  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the 
atomic  weight  must  be  240,  and  that  [/C/^  expresses  the  true 
composition  of  chloride  of  uranium.  This  fact  being  once 
established,  the  formulas  of  other  salts  of  uranium  are  of 
course  easily  deduced. 

20.  Specific  Heat  of  Compounds. — Further  investiga- 
tions based  on  Dulong  and  Petit's  discovery  rapidly  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  compound  multiplied  by 
its  molecular  weight  is  practically  the  same  for  compounds 
of  a  like  character.     For  instance,  for 

ri?a,,  C=.0664;  ^C  =.0664X277.5  =18.4. 
PlfBr^,  C=  .0533;  AC=  .0533x366.5  =  19.6. 
Pd/^,     6'=  .0427;  ^C=  .0427x459.5  =  19.6. 

Aragonite,      QiCO^,  C  =  .206;  ^C=. 206X100  =20.6. 

Strontianite,  .S>6^C:^„  C'=.145;  AC=.U5XU7  =21.3. 

Withcrite,       PcrCO^,  C  =  .109;  ^ C  =  .109 X 197  =  21.4. 

Cerussitc,        FdCO^,  C  =  .080;  yi  C=  .080x266.5  =21.3. 

The  next  logical  conclusion  drawn  from  above  data  natu- 
rally was  that  the  specific  heat  remained  materially  the  same 
whether  tlu^  element  exists  in  a  free  or  combined  state.  The 
product  .IC  for  lead  bein^'-  determined  directly  and  found  to 
be  r).4,  that  for  the  haloid  elements  combining  with  lead 
could  be  readily  calculated  in  the  following  manner : 

r>i  1      •         lJ^.4  —  f).4 
Chlorine,  ; =  CO. 

.      io.r)-fV4 

Brommc,  ■ =  G.6. 

*  2 

10.0-0.4         .  ^ 
lodme, =  0.0. 

/w 

In  exactly  the  same  wav  it  mav  be  found  that  the  atomic 

•  ^ 

heat  of   CaCO^,    SrCO.^,    BaCO^,   and  PbCO^  beinj^r  almost 
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identical,  that  of  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  and  Pb  must  also  be  nearly  iden- 
tical. By  using  this  method,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the 
"atomic  heat"  of  such  elements  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  which  would  represent  extreme  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  direct  determination  in  either  the  solid  or  liquid  state. 

21,  Isomorphism  and  Atomic  Welffht. — Although 
Le  Blanc  in  1784  noticed  that  crystals  which  separate  out  of 
a  solution  containing  both  cupric  sulphate  C«6"(?,  and  ferrous 
sulphate  FeSO,  contain  both  these  salts,  and  that  their  form 
remains  the  same,  even  though  the  proportions  of  the  salts 
they  contain  may  vary,  it  was  not  until  IfJlU  that  Mitscher- 
lich  established  a  distinct  connection  between  crystalline 
form  and  chemical  composition.  He  found  that  the  acid 
arsenates  and  phosphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium  all 
crystallized  in  the  tetragonal  system  and  in  identical  forms. 
Other  bodies  were  consequently  examined  by  him  with  a 
similar  result,  and  as  the  outcome  of  his  researches  he  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  bodies  having  a  similar  chemical  compo- 
sition must  also  have  the  same  crystalline  form,  and  such 
bodies  he  termed  isomorphous.  The  exact  crystalline  form 
wasnot  usually  identical,  but  the  crystal  system  was  the  same, 
and  also,  in  general,  the  form  and  habit  of  the  crystal ;  the 
variations  that  occurred  were  of  a  minor  character,  and  were 
affected  only  by  the  angles  between  the  faces  of  the  crystal 
and  the  relative  length  of  the  axes.  Further  investigations 
have  very  much  extended  our  knowledge  of  isomorphous 
crystals. 

As  examples  of  such  isomorphous  bodies,  we  may  mention: 
1.  N//,/f,FO,  and  KH^PO^,  both  of  which  crystallize  in 
the  tetragonal  system  in  the  form 
indicated  in  Fig.  i,  consisting  of  the 
tetragonal  prism  in  combination  with  I 
the  p>Tamid. 

1.     The    isomorphous    carbonates, 
calcite     CaCO^,    magnesite    MgCO^, 
Pro-  <■       sideritc    FiCO.^.    manganite    MnCO.^,         f"'"-  ^ 
smithsonile   ZuCO^,    all   of   which   crystallize   typically 
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rhombohedrons,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  These  rhombohedrons 
are  identical,  with  the  exception  that  the  angle  at  A  varies 
slightly  with  the  nature  of  the  mineral;  e.  g.,  with 

Calcite  it  is  105"    5'; 

Manganite  it  is  106°  51'; 
Siderite  it  is  107°  0'; 
Magnesite  it  is  107°  30'; 
Smithsonjte  it  is  107°  40'. 

3.  Another  interesting  series  of  isomorphous  bodies,  which 
arc  also  carbonates,  may  here  be  cited;  it  consists  of  the 
compounds 

Aragonite      CaCO, 

Strontianite  SrCO, 

Witherite      BaCO, 

Cemssite       FlfCO, 

All  these  compounds  crystallize  in  the  rhombic 

.s\'stem,  after  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  6,  in  which 

'  />,  b  are  the  prism  faces,  «  is  a  brachydome  face, 

J  and  c  is  ii  brachypinacnid  face.     The  only  varia- 

1  is  in  the  interfaciiil  angles,  those  between 

the  prism  faces  and  the  brachydome  faces  being 

for 


Prism. 

Brachydome. 

Aragonite 

110"  lU' 

108°  :J0' 

Ccnissile 

Hr°u' 

108°  16' 

Strontianite 

11T°]9' 

108°  12' 

Witherite 

117°  4S' 

107°  48' 

4.     Anotlier  series  of  isomorphous  bodies  is  of  considerable 
interest;  it  consists  of  the  compounds: 

Chlorapatitc     -1  rrt,( /'(9.),,  CaCl^ 
Fluorapatite     ^Cn,{PO^^,  CaF, 
P\Tomorpl)ite  ■.iPHPOX-  Pi'Cl, 
Mimetisilc        :!/'^,{.f.c('^.),,  PbCl^ 
Vanadinilc       ^Pb^VO^,  PbCl^ 
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All  these  compounds  crystallize  in  the  hexag^onal  system 
in   the   form   shown    in   Fig.    7.      The    faces 
developed  here  are:  a,  a,  a,  prism  faces;  d,  I',  I', 
pyramid  faces;  £,  the  basal  plane  terminating 
the  prism. 

Again,  in  this  case  also,  the  typical  forms 
exhibited  by  the  various  compounds  mentioned 
are  identical,  a  slight  variation  in  the  angles 
being  the  only  essential  difference.  no,  j, 

313.     Isoclimorphous   and    Isotrltnorphons    Series. — 

There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  the  same  substance 
crj'stallizes  in  two  different  forms,  which  forms  we  may  call 
A  and  B;  while  other  bodies  allied  to  it  chemically,  not  only 
yield  two  forms  A ,  and  B,.  but  these  different  forms  agree 
crystallographically  A  with  A„  and  B  with  if,.  Thus,  for 
instance,  antimony  trioxide  crystallizes  in  the  regular 
system  as  senarmontite,  and  in  the  rhombic  system  as 
valentinite;  so  arsenic  trioxide  crystallizes  in  the  regular 
system  as  arsenolite,  and  in  the  rhombic  system  as  claude- 
tite.  Potassium  and  s<Riium  nitrate  crystallize  in  both  the 
hexagonal  and  in  the  rhombic  system  in  similar  forms. 
Such  substances  are  Siiid  to  be  tsodimorphous.  Instances 
arc  also  known  of  bodies  adopting  even  as  many  as  three 
similar  forms,  being  thus  known  as  isotrimorphous  bodies. 

These  cxamfihs  of  isomorphism  luill  sii_ffice  to  s/iow  that 
there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  chemical  composition 
of  bodies  and  the  crystalline  form  which  they  assume. 

Continuous  researches,  however,  did  not  only  produce  a 
large  number  of  examples  of  bodies  associating  a  similarity 
of  composition  and  form,  but  they  also  disclosed  and  proved 
the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  bodies,  which  though 
similar  in  crystalline  forms,  widely  diverge  in  chemical 
composition  and  character.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
regard  to  substances  that  crystallize  in  the  regular  system. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  justified  in  assuming  that  all  bodies 
which  show  a  certain  uniformity  of  their  crj-stallinc  forms, 
are  also  allied  to  each  other  in  their  chemical  composition. 
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33,  In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  is  common  to  find  crystals 
composed  of  mixtures  of  compounds,  and  they  may  also  be 
in  many  cases  so  obtained  in  the  laboratory.  Aragonite 
CaCO^  and  wit  hi  rite  BaCO^  are  isomorphous,  alstonite  is  a 
mixture  of  CaCO^  and  /?tft(?,,  ^crystallizing  in  the  same 
form  as  these;  similarly,  heavy  spar  BaSO^  and  celestine 
SrSO^  are  isomorphous,  while  barytocelestine^  a  mixture  of 
haSO^  and  SrSO^,  crystallizes  in  the  same  form  as  these, 
bxperiments  with  solutions  of  mixed  salts  have  led  to  the 
same  results.  It  had  been  already  recognized  by  Mitscherlich, 
in  1819,  that  when  substances  adopt  the  same  crystalline 
form,  and  are  also  chemically  related  to  one  another,  they 
cr>'stallize  intimately  together.  It  was  afterw^ards  found 
that  if  a  crystal  of  the  one  isomorphous  substance  was 
placed  in  a  solution  of  the  other,  a  coating  or  (n'ergrowth  of 
the  second  substance  would  form. 

Here  wc  have  a  means  of  separating  isomorphous  bodies 
into  two  classes,  for  with  substances  chemically  unlike,  but 
crystallizing  in  similar  forms,  overgrowths  do  not  occur. 
This  has  led  to  a  modification  of  the  statement  of  the  law  of 
isomorphism  in  the  direction  of  further  limitation,  and  at 
the  ])resent  day  it  is  usually  held  that  bodies  are  only  truly 
isoniorplious  when  they  fulfil  all  the  following  conditions: 

1.      77iiy  juiisf  crystd/Iicc  i)i  tJu  saiuc  form. 

'I.  They  luust  be  capable  of  crystallizing  intimately 
toi^etlier  and  in  all  pro/portions.  (Tliis,  of  course,  is  limited 
by  tlie  sohibility  of  tlie  salts.) 

3.      T/iey  niust  be  capable  of  fonnini^  overgrozuths. 

Bodies  that  fulfil  all  these  conditions  ought  to  show  an 
analogous  eheniieal  composition. 

24.  A  few  examples  will  sufllice  to  show  the  bearing  of 
the  law  of  isomor])hisin  as  a  control  for  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  eonsec[iiently  for  atomic  weight. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  atomic  weight  of 
copper  was  generally  sup])osed  to  be  G3.4  and  that  of  silver 
210.G;  on  this  basis  the  formula  of  the  mineral  sulphides  of 
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copper  and  silver  were  Cu^S  and  A^S.  The  minerals,  how- 
ever, not  only  crystallized  in  the  same  form,  but  replaced 
one  another  in  varying  proportions  in  minerals  of  a  more 
complex  nature;  these  minerals,  therefore,  should  have  an 
analogous  character.  Accepting,  for  instance,  Cu^S  as  the 
formula  for  one,  the  other  naturally  should  be  Ag^S^  but 
this  would  imply  that  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  should  not 
be  216.6,  but  108.3.  This  number  therefore  (or,  in  view  of 
the  later  more  accurate  determinations,  107.66)  should,  under 
the  control  of  the  law  of  isomorphism,  be  accepted  as  the 
atomic  weight  of  silver.  Or,  as  another  example  may  serve 
the  fact,  the  formulas  generally  accepted  by  earlier  chemists 
for  permanganate  and  perchlorate  of  potassium  were 
KO^MnJD^  and  KO^CIO^^  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine 
being  double  that  adopted  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  these  salts  were  isomorphous,  and 
this  led  to  the  reducing  of  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  to  its 
present  weight,  the  formulas  then  becoming  KO^  Mtifi^  and 
KOyCl^O^y  showing  a  true  analogy  of  chemical  composition. 
Owing  to  researches,  based  on  Dulong  and  Petit *s  investiga- 
tions, the  atomic  weight  of  potassium  was  also  reduced  to 
its  present  value  and  the  formulas  ultimately  adopted  were 
Kfi.Mnfi^  and  Kfi,  Clfi^,  or  KMnO^  and  KCIO^, 

26.  Isomorplious  Elements. — If  we  were  to  collect 
the  elements  that  can  replace  one  another  without  substan- 
tial alteration  of  their  crystalline  form,  we  would  have  the 
elements  arranged  in  series,  the  members  of  each  series 
being  in  this  sense  termed  isomorphous  elements.  Thus,  in 
the  examples  given  in  Art.  21,  from  example  1,  K  and 
NH^  replace  each  other  without  alteration  of  crystalline 
form.  In  example  2,  Ca^  Mg^  Fe,  Mn,  and  Zn  replace  one 
another  in  like  manner,  and  are  isomorphous  elements.  In 
example  3,  Ca,  Sr^  Ba,  and  Pb  arc  isomorphous  elements. 
Finally,  in  example  4,  the  isomorphism  of  chlorapatite  and 
fluorapatite  points  to  CI  and  F  as  isomorphous  elements; 
that  of  pyromorphite,  mimetisite,  and  vanadinite  points  to 
P^  ASf  and  Fas  isomorphous  elements,  and  that  of  apatite 
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and  pyromorphite  indicates  that  Ca  and  Pb  are  isomorphous 
elements.  An  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  groups  of 
isomorphous  compounds  would  enable  us  in  this  way  to 
draw  up  in  groups  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  elements  on 
this  basis.  The  principal  of  the  groups  are  given  in 
Table  3. 

TABLE    3. 


Group. 


List  of  Isomorphous  Elements. 


I 
II 

III 
IV 


V 

VI 

VII 
VIII 

IX 
X 

XI 


/%  67,  Br^  /(GV);  also,  Mn  in  permanganates. 

.S*,  Se^  Te  in  binary  compounds,  and  in  sulphates, 
selenates,  and  tellu rates. 

As^  Sby  Bi\  also,  As^  P,  and  Fin  salts. 

//(?),  the  alkalies  and  NH^  in  most  of  their  com- 
pounds; Ag\  also,  77  and  Cii  in  thallious  and 
cuprous  compounds. 

Alkaline  earths,  Pb. 

A/,  Fe,  Cr,  Mn  in  sesquioxides  and  the  salts  of 
these. 

Fi\  Ni^  Co,  J///,  Zn,  Mg  in  the  salts  of  monoxides. 

The  platinum  metals,  and  in  some  compounds 
An,  Sn,  Ft\  Ni. 

Cy  Si,  Ti,  Gc,  Zr,  Sn,  T/t. 

Ta,  Nb. 

Cr,  Mo,  ]l\  es|X3cially  in  trioxides  and  derivatives 
of  these. 


This  table  is  not  witliout  sii^nilicancc,  even  if  we  regard 
it  as  a  classification  of  tlic  elements  according  to  their 
chemical  relationsliips,  and  in  itself  sei'vcs  to  show  how 
intimate  is  the  connection  between  chemical  composition 
and  crystalline  form. 

The  special  ])oint  of  view  here,  h(nvevcM-,  is  that  with  the 
aid  of  the  law  of  isomorphism,  it  is  in  most  cases  possible  to 
establish  the  formula  by  which  a  compound  should  be  repre- 
sented in  analogy  with  other  compounds,  and  by  this  means 
to  decide  as  to  whether  a  certain  value  should  be  accepted 
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as  an  atomic  weight,  or  whether  some  multiple  or  submul- 
tiple  of  this  value  is  to  be  taken. 

26.  If  we  place  a  piece  of  zinc  and  platinum  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  connect  these  two  metals  outside  the 
liquid  by  means  of  a  metallic  wire,  such  as  platinum  wire 
for  instance,  a  current  of  electricity  will  be  transmitted 
along  the  wire,  but  no  change  of  composition  is  effected  by 
it.  If  we  connect  the  ends  of  the  wire  with  a  strip  or  bar  of 
any  other  metal,  the  current  will  pass  through  it  also  with- 
out effecting  any  permanent  change. 

If,  however,  we  place  a  drop  of  sodium-sulphate  solution 
on  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  and  bring  the  wire  ends  into  the 
drop  of  the  solution,  without  allowing  the  wire  ends  to 
touch  each  other,  or  in  other  words,  if  we  make  the  sodium- 
sulphate  solution  the  medium  of  connecting  the  wires,  we 
will  find  that  the  sodium- sulphate  solution  is  decomposed, 
which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  litmus  paper  near  the 
end  of  the  wire  connected  with  the  piece  of  platinum 
becomes  red,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  acid,  while  the 
paper  near  the  end  of  the  wire  connected  with  the  piece  of 
zinc  remains  unchanged,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 

This  leads  us  to  see  the  necessity  of  classifying  such  bodies 
as  conduct  a  current  of  electricity  into  (1)  conductorsy  or 
bodies  that  conduct  electricity  without  undergoing  any 
change  of  composition,  and  (2)  electrolytes^  or  bodies  that 
conduct  electricity  but  undergo  decomposition. 

To  the  first  class  belong  most  of  the  elements,  while  the 
second  consists  of  compounds  either  in  fused  condition  or  in 
solution. 

The  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  is  an  clcctroh'te,  and  is 
decomposed  during  the  passage  of  the  electric  current;  the 
products  formed  in  the  presence  of  water  being  caustic  soda 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

This  electrical-decomposition  process  is  known  to  the 
chemist  as  electrolysis,  while  the  wires  tluit  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  electrolyte  a*e  known  as  electrodes^  being 
distinguished  as  the  positive  electrode,  or  anode^  attached  to 
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the  platinum,  and  the  negative  electrode,  or  cathodi\  attached 
to  the  zinc. 

The  phenomena  that  take  place  during  the  process  of 
electrolysis  are  usually  of  a  complex  character.  For  instance, 
there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  sodium  sulphate  decom- 
poses primarily  into  sodium  and  S0^\  these,  however,  can- 
not exist  in  the  presence  of  water,  on  which  they  react  as 
expressed  in  the  two  following  equations: 

S0^+  H^O  =  H^SO^  +  0. 

The  sodium  hydroxide  and  the  sulphuric  acid  remain 
necessarily  in  the  liquid,  while  at  the  cathode  hydrogen  is 
set  free,  and  at  the  anode  oxygen  is  liberated.  If  a  solution 
of  copj)er  sulphate  is  electrolyzed,  the  copper  does  not  react 
on  the  water,  but  deposits  on  the  cathode,  while  oxygen,  as 
bL'fore,  is  set  free  at  the  anode. 

Faraday,  who  investigated  electrolysis,  discovered  that  if 
a  current  is  passed  through  a  solution,  the  amount  of  the 
element  either  liberated  or  deposited  at  the  electrode  at  a 
given  time  was  directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the 
current;  that  is,  if  the  same  current  was  passed  through 
solutions  of  different  s:ilts,  the  amounts  of  the  elements 
Ulcerated  at  the  electrode  always  showed  a  definite  relation 
to  one  another. 

If,  for  instance,  the  same  current  was  passed  successively 
t]irnuL;1i  aoidulaUHl  water,  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  a 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
li])uratcd  from  the  acidulated  water  was  .01083  gram,  then 
tlie  amount  of  sih'er  (le])osited  from  the  silver  nitrate  was 
always  J.  11-^  <4ranis  and  the  amount  of  copper  from  the 
eupric  sul])hate  was  always  .i'r^Sl  i^^rani 

If  we  now  divide  the  wei<^^hts  of  the  (le])osited  silver  and 
cr'p]")er  by  that  of  the  liberated  hydr(\Lren,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

— ./l^-  =  lor.r  for  silver; 

.')*^Sl  ^ 

^^  =  MJ)  tor  copjxr. 


.0108:) 
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Numbers  obtained  in  this  way  are  generally  known  as  the 
electrochemical  equivalents,  A  list  of  the  electrochem- 
ical equivalents  and  the  atomic  weights  of  a  number  of  ele- 
ments are  given  in  Table  4. 


TABLE  4. 


Name  of  Element 


Potassium 
Sodium . . 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper  . . . 
Mercury  . 

Tin 

Iron 

Zinc 

Lead 

Oxygen. . . 
Chlorine . , 
Bromine . . 
Iodine . . . . 
Nitrogen. 


Electrochemical 
Equivalent 


Atomic  Weight 


39.0 

23.0 

65.4 

107.7 

31.6 

99.9  and  199.8 

29.5  and    59 

28     and    56 

32.5 

103.2 

8.0 

35.4 

79.8 

126.5 

4.7 


39 

23 
196.2 
107.7 

63.2 
199.8 
118 

56 

65 
206.4 

16 

35.4 

79.8 
126.5 

14 


In  examining  this  table  the  student  will  at  once  notice 
(1)  that  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  is  either  identical 
with  the  electrochemical  equivalent  or  some  multiple  of  it; 
and  (2)  that  some  elements  seem  to  have  more  than  one 
electrochemical  equivalent 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  value  obtained  is  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  We 
have  already  seen  in  Arts.  29,  30,  31,  and  32,  Theoretical 
Chemistry^  that  elements  are  classified  according  to  their 
combining  power  as  monovalent,  divalent,  etc. 
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The  equivalent  of  an  element,  as  determined  from  its  com- 
bining power,  is  therefore  equal  to 

Atomic  Weight 
Valence       * 

and  would  be,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 

Silver,  1~^  =  107.7; 

Copper,  -^  =  31.6; 

n  ^A   ^'^^-2        OKA 
Gold,  — - —  =  05.4. 

o 

These  numbers  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  determined 
for  the  electrochemical  equivalents. 

The  second  point  can  easily  be  explained,  if  the  student 

bears  in  mind  that  a  number  of  metals  form  two  independent 

scries  of  salts;  as,  for  instance,   mercurous  chloride  HgCl 

and  mercuric  chloride  HgCl^^  stannous  chloride  SnCl^  and 

stannic  chloride  SnCl^,  etc.,  and  that  those  metals  possess 

more  than  one  valence.     For  example,  Ave  have  for  mercury 

109.8       -  100.8         -  .      ^.     118       ,118         ,        .      ^ 

— - —  and  — :t—  ,  and  for  tm  -r-  and  —t-\  and,  as  m  the  pre- 

vious  case,  the  values  s  >  obtained  a^ree  with  the  electro- 
chemical equivalent.  From  all  that  is  said  in  this  article  we 
can  rcadilv  deduct  tlie  followinir  law: 

TIic  atomic  i^'cii^ht  of  an  clement  is  equal  to  the  electro- 
chemical  equivalent,  as  determined  during  the  electrolysis  of 
a  compound,  multiplied  by  the  valence  of  the  element  in  the 
compound. 

CONSTITL  TIOX   OF   COMPOIXDS  IX  THE  GASEOUS 

COXDITIOX. 

27.  Invcsti«^ations  of  the  nature  and  the  constitution  of 
the  molecule  of  any  gaseous  com])onnd  may  be  made  upon 
several  independent  lines;  namely,  by  ascertaining  any  of 
the  following: 

1.  The  vapor  density,  and  deduce  from  this  the  molec- 
ular weight. 
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2.  The  products  that  are  formed  when  the  compound  is 
decomposed  by  heat  or  other  means. 

3.  The  way  the  compound  is  synthetically  built  up  from 
either  its  elements  or  simpler  compounds,  as  the  case  may  be. 

4.  The  behavior  of  the  compound  in  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain  reagents. 

28.  The  Effect  of  Heat. — If  a  compound  exists  at  ordi- 
nary temperature  in  the  gaseous  form,  or  if  a  solid  or  liquid 
compound  can  readily  be  brought  into  this  form,  little  diffi- 
culty exists  in  ascertaining  whether  it  behaves  as  a  typical  gas 
or  not.  For,  if  it  does  so,  it  expands  regularly  and  equally 
with  every  increase  of  temperature  (see  Gay-Lussac's  law, 
Art.  89,  Theoretical  Chemistry).  The  volume  of  the  gas  at 
0**  C.  being  z/,  its  volume   at   the   temperature  /  will  be 

97Q       >  ^®  pressure  remaining  constant     Its  density 

then  will  be 

W 

w 

where  Wv&  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  the  gas,  and  w 
is  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen  under  the 
same  pressure  and  at  the  same  temperature  (see  Art.  26, 
Theoretical  Chemistry).  Or  if,  as  it  is  very  often  the  case, 
air  is  used  in  place  of  hydrogen  as  the  medium  for  compari- 
son, and  the  density  thus  found  called  d^  the  density  for 
hydrogen  may  be  expressed  thus: 

D  =  14.43^, 

and  the  molecular  weight  according  to  Art  26,  Theoretical 
Chemistry^  would  then  be 

2Z>,  or  28.86^/. 

29«  Dissociation.  —  There  exist,  however,  numerous 
cases  where  the  volume  of  gaseous  compounds,  after  a  cer- 
tain temperature  has  been  reached,  is  greater  than  it  should 
be  according  to  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac  referred  to  in  the 
previous  article.      Let  us  consider  the    case  of  stannous 
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chloride  as  an  illustration.  This  compound,  if  its  formula  is 
Sn^C/^,  should  have  the  vapor  density  188.8,  while  as  SnCI^ 
its  vapor  density  would  be  only  94.4.  It  boils  at  606°,  and 
at  019°  its  vapor  density  is  185.5,  corresponding  closely  to 
Sn^Cl^j  but  a  still  further  increase  of  heat  causes  the  vapor 
density  to  diminish,  until  at  800°  its  vapor  density  is  only 
104,  then  approaching  closely  the  value  for  SnCl^^  though 
still  too  high  for  it. 

This  vapor  density  undoubtedly  indicates  that  stannous 
chloride,  at  the  boiling  point,  has  a  molecular  composition 
corresponding  to  Sn^Cl^\  but  that  at  higher  temperatures 
these  heavier  molecules  gradually  dissociate  into  SftC/^y 
though  at  800°  (and  even  at  1,100°)  the  complete  dissociation 
has  not  been  entirely  effected. 

Similarly,  nitrogen  tetroxide,  if  its  formula  is  N^O^^  should 
have  a  vapor  density  of  45.95.  The  vapor  density  of  this 
compound  has  been  made  the  subject  of  very  thorough  and 
interesting  researches,  and  the  values  obtained  at  its  boiling 
point  are  given  here: 


At  20.:° 
At  35.4° 
At  30.8° 
At40.0'' 
At  00.2° 
At  70.0° 
At  80.6 


c 


D  =  38.30  At    90.0°,  D  =  24.85 

D  =  36.56  At  100.1°,  D  =  24.27 

n  =  35.25  At  111.3°,  /?  =  23.70 

/)  =:  32.80  At  121.5°,  B  =  23.41 

n  =  30.10  At  135.0°,  D  =  23.12 
/;  =  27.84  At  about  140.0°,  D  =  22.98 
I)  =  20.01 


The  value  given  last,  22.08,  would  be  the  vapor  density 
corresponding  to  the  formula  A^(^7^,  from  which  it  follows 
that  at  140°  nitrogen  tetroxide  is  dissociated  thus: 

N^O^        =       2.Va,  at  140° 
1  molecule  2  molecules 

But  even  at  its  boiling  point,  the  density  is  considerably 
lower  than  45.05,  which  is  required  for  the  formula  N^O^, 
from  which  fact  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  N^O^ 
passes  into  the  state  of  partial  dissociation  as  soon  as  its  boil- 
ing point  is  reached. 
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30.  Extent  of  Dissociation. — From  the  observations 
(assuming  that  N^O^  and  NO^  are  the  only  products)  the 
number  of  molecules  of  each  of  these  compounds  may  be 
readily  calculated.  Assuming  that  there  are  100  molecules 
of  N^O^  at  the  beginning,  and  of  these,  at  a  certain  temper- 
ature, say  49. 6°,  x  are  dissociated,  forming  2  x  molecules  of 
NO^y  and  leaving  100— ;r  molecules  of  N^0^\  or,  in  other 
words,  at  49.6°,  100  molecules  of  N^O^  become  \00  —  xN^O^ 
'■{'2xN0^;  there  are  now  (1004--^)  molecules  in  the  place  of 
the  original  100,  and  the  density  will  have  diminished  in  the 
inverse  proportion,  so  at  49.6°, 

100      _    32.8 
lOO+Ji:  ~  45.95' 

from  which  we  readily  calculate  x  =  40. 

At  49.6°,  therefore,  the  gas  consists  of  60  molecules  of 
A\0,  and  80  molecules  of  NO,. 

3        4  3 

The  pressure  that  a  gas  exerts  on  the  walls  of  a  confined 
space  is  directly  proportional  to  the  Volume  of  the  gas  (as 
measured  under  standard  conditions)  which  is  introduced 
into  that  space  (see  Art.  88,  Theoretical  Chemistry);  hence, 
instead  of  determining  the  volume  occupied  by  the  gas  at 
different  temperatures,  the  increase  of  pressure  may  be 
measured,  and  the  volume  calculated  from  this — a  method  of 
procedure  frequently  adopted  where  high  temj^eratures  have 
to  be  employed. 

31.  Dissociation  Accompanied  l)y  Chemical 
Cliang:e. — In  the  few  cases  so  far  considered,  the  changes 
that  occur  with  the  increase  of  the  temperature  arc  reversed 
when  the  temperature  again  falls;  the  NO^  molecules  gradu- 
ally reunite  to  form  Nfi^  molecules,  so  that,  for  instance, 
starting  with  200  molecules  NO^  at  140°,  there  will  be  found 
60  molecules  NJD^  and  80  molecules  NO^  when  the  temper- 
ature has  fallen  to  40.6°.  The  process  may  be  represented 
as  follows : 

NJD^  =  NO^  +  NO^  for  rising  temperature. 

NO^  +  NO^  =  N^O^  for  falling  temperature, 
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Such  a  reversible  change  is  most  conveniently  expressed 
by  a  general  equation ;  thus, 

Many  compound  substances,  when  heated,  undergo  a 
change  of  composition,  as  for  instance 

CaCO^  =r  CaO-\-CO^ 

Conditions  may  be  such  that,  with  a  fall  in  temperature, 
recombination  occurs;  while  this  is  not  always  possible,  it 
is  known  to  be  the  case  in  the  last  two  examples, 

P67,+  a,  =  PCl^ 
CaO+CO^  =  CaCO^ 

and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  consider  these  two  cases  more  in 
detail. 

33.     Dissociation   of  Phosphorus    FentarChloride. — 

The  phenomena  observed  with  nitrogen  tetroxide,in  regard  to 
the  reunion  of  molecules  of  similar  chemical  composition,  take 
place  in  this  case  between  molecules  of  different  chemical  com- 
position, and  are  likewise  classed  as  dissociation  phenomena. 
Thus,  if  phospliorus  pentachloride  is  heated  in  a  closed  glass 
tube,  the  cj^lorless  vapor  of  the  |XMilachloride  soon  shows  a 
greenish  tint,  whicli  is  due  to  free  clilorine.  On  cooling,  a 
recombination  appears  to  gradually  take  place,  for  the 
<;Teenish  tini^e  slowly  dis^ippears.  The  well  known  French 
chemist  Wilrtz  made  tlie  interestinjjf  observation  that,  if 
PC/^  was  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  one  of  the  products 
of  dissociation — that  is,  in  either  PC/^  or  C/.^ — it  became 
possible  to  vaporize  the  PC/^  without  decomposition.  The 
effeet  of  heathig  phosphorus  pentaehloride  alone  is  therefore 
expressed  bv 

PC/,    =    pa,    +    a, 

1  molecule         1  inoleculc         1  molecule 

Hence,  the  vapor  density  was  indeed  found  to  be  52.6, 
instead  of  1(4  as  required  by  the  formula  /Y'A. 

lleated  in  ]M-esenee  ot  l^Cl^  or  of   (7^.  in  order  to  prevent 
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dissociation,  the  vapor  density  was  104,  corresponding  thus 
to  the  formula  PCl^, 

« 

33.  Dissociation  of  CaCO,. — In  connection  with 
CaCO^^  a  typical  case  of  dissociation  of  a  solid  substance 
(calcium  carbonate)  into  the  solid  calcium  oxide  CaO  and  the 
gaseous  carbon  dioxide  CO^  is  encountered.  The  dissociation 
tension  of  CaO  by  itself  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected 
here,  and  the  extent  of  the  dissociation  may  be  measured  by 
the  pressure  exerted  when  calcium  carbonate  is  heated  in  a 
closed  space.  The  French  chemist  Le  Chatelier  has  deter- 
mined this  pressure  at  various  temperatures  and  found  it 
to  be: 


Temperature. 

Pressure  of  Mercury, 

Degrees  C. 

Millimeters. 

547 

27 

610 

46 

625 

56 

740 

255 

745 

289 

810 

678 

812 

7G3 

865 

1,333 

The  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas  at  each  temperature  is 
termed  the  dissociation  tension  for  that  temperature;  thus, 
at  740**  the  dissociation  tension  is  255  mm.  of  mercury  and 
at  812°  it  is  763  mm.,  approximately  standard  atmospheric 
pressure.  On  cooling,  recombination  of  the  CaO  SLXid  CO^ 
occurs  just  as  in  the  previous  cases.  So  if  the  temperature 
is  allowed  to  fall  from  810°  to  610°,  this  recombination  takes 
place  until  the  dissociation  tension,  46  mm.,  corresponding  to 
610°,  is  reached,  and  if  the  temperature  is  then  kept  constant 
at  this  point,  the  dissociation  tension  will  remain  constant  at 
46  mm.  If,  then,  calcium  carbonate  is  heated  imder  such 
conditions  that  the  products  formed  remain  in  contact,  the 
phenomena  observed  are  true  dissociation  phenomena, 
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34.  I>ecoiniM>sItIon  of  Oxides  by  Heat. — In  consider- 
ing the  decomposition  by  heat,  we  shall  first  investigate  the 
behavior  of  the  oxides.  Many  of  these  readily  give  up  either 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  oxygen;  thus, 

%HgO  =  %Hg^  O, 
2Au^0,  =  4:Au  +  30^ 
3MnO^  =  Mn^O^+0^ 

4CrO^  =  2Cr,C>,  +  3(9, 

Other  oxides,  as,  for  instance,  silica,  alumina,  magnesia, 
zinc  oxide,  etc.,  are  able  to  resist  a  very  large  amount  of 
heat,  without  giving  any  visible  indication  of  decomposition. 

Researches  pertaining  to  the  behavior  of  oxides  disclose 
the  fact  that  there  exists  a  certain  relation  between  the 
position  of  electropositive  elements  in  the  periodic  system 
and  the  stability  of  their  oxides. 

The  electropositive  elements  that,  after  forming  oxides, 
readily  part  again,  at  even  moderate  temperatures,  with  all 
of  their  oxygen,  belong  either  in  Group  VIII  or  in  the  uneven 
series  of  other  groups  (see  Table  2,  Inorganic  Chemistry^ 
Part  \\)  of  the  periodic  system.  They  are  67,  Br^  /,  Ag^  An, 
Jfg,  Pd,  and  yV.  It  has  been  found,  in  fact,  that  the  higher 
the  atomic  weight  of  an  oxide-forming  metal  is  in  general, 
tlie  more  readily  is  the  oxide  decomposed ;  and  if  we  extend 
our  investigation  and  inquire  into  the  effect  of  heat  in  pres- 
ence of  simple  reducing  agents,  such  as  hydrogen  or  carbon, 
we  will  further  discover  that  under  these  conditions  many 
more  oxides  undergo  decomposition.  The  oxides  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements  must  then  be  added  to  those  previously 
given  :  Cn^  Zu,  Cd,  Ga,  lu^  Tl^  (ii\  Sn^  Pb^  P^  As,  Sd,  Bi\ 
S,  Si\  Tt\  Fi\  C(\  Xi\  and  the  rest  of  the  platinum  metals. 
A  glance  at  Table  'Z,  Inorganic  Chonisiry^  Part  3,  will  show 
that  these  elements  belong  either  to  Group  VIII  or  to  the 
uneven  series  of  other  groups. 

The  stability  of  the  oxides  is  therefore  a  function  of  the 
atomic  weight,  for  the  elements  whose  oxides  most  readily 
give  up  the  whole  of  their  oxygen  belong  either  to  Group  VIII 
or  to  the  uneven  series  of  the  other  groups. 
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35.  Decomposition  of  Other  Componncls  by  Heat. 

Other  binary  compounds,  such  as  sulphides  and  chlorides, 
show  a  similar  relationship.  With  more  complex  salts,  such 
as  the  carbonates,  nitrates,  and  sulphates,  the  primary  prod- 
ucts of  decomposition  are  usually  oxides  that  are  liable  to 
undergo  further  change  or  decomposition  according  to  the 
conditions  "under  which  the  experiment  is  performed. 
Nitrate  of  lead,  for  instance,  forms,  as  ultimate  products, 
P60,  NO^,  and  (9, : 

the  temperature  required  to  start  and  continue  the  decom- 
position being  such  that  N^O^  cannot  exist.  But  with  nitrate 
of  bismuth  in  the  presence  of  moisture  or  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, a  lower  temperature  suffices  to  effect  a  decomposition, 
and  the  products  obtained  are  the  oxide  of  bismuth  and 
nitric  acid : 

So  with  the  carbonates,  lead  or  calcium  carbonate,  for 
instance,  give  as  products  of  decomposition  the  oxide  of  the 
metal  and  carbon  dioxide;  while,  with  silver  carbonate,  the 
oxide  of  silver  also  undergoes  decomposition,  and  the  ulti- 
mate products  are  silver,  oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxide  : 

2-4^,CC>,  =  4.Ag+'lC0,+  O^ 

36.  Formation  of  Compounds  by  Synthesis. — ^Just  as 
in  numerous  cases  two  elements  unite  to  form  a  binary  com- 
pound, such  as  an  oxide,  or  chloride,  etc. ,  so  the  synthesis  of 
more  complex  compounds  may  be  effected  by  the  cambina- 
tion  of  two  binary  compounds.     Thus, 

PbO-^-SO^  readily  form  PbSO^ 

PbO^-^SO^  readily  form  PbSO^ 

CaO-\-  CO^  readily  form  CaCO^ 

KCN-{-  AgCN  readily  form  KAg{CN)^ 

Hfi^Nfi^  readily  form  ^ZHNO^ 

2NH^  +  H^S  readily  form  (A'//J,5 
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This  method  of  regarding  salts  as  composed  of  two  binary 
compounds  was  adopted  by  Berzclius  and  other  chemists  of 
his  time,  as  a  general  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  more 
complex  bodies,  and  is  known  as  the  dualistic  theory. 

If  our  attention  is  principally  given  to  inorganic  com- 
pounds, many  points  in  favor  of  this  theory  may  be  raised 
and  sustained,  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  complex 
compounds  of  organic  chemistry,  such  an  explanation  of  con- 
stitution is  entirely  insufficient,  and  at  present  it  has  given 
way  to  the  unitary  theory^  a  conception  that  regards  the 
compound  as  made  up  of  individual  atoms,  each  of  which 
exerts  its  influence  on  the  nature  and  stabiMty  of  the  body. 


COXSTITUTIOX    OF   COMPOUNDS   IN   THE    lilQUTD 

STATE. 

37.  Molecular  or  Speelfle  Toltime. — It  has  been  shown 
in  Art.  4!i,  Ifwrganic  Chemistry ^  Part  3,  that  a  certain 
periodic  relationship  exists  between  the  atomic  volumes  of 
the  elements.  Although  a  very  few  of  the  elements  can  be 
obtained  in  the  liquid  condition  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  admit  an  accurate  determination  of  their  atomic  volume, 
there  are,  however,  many  compounds,  especially  carbon 
compounds,  .that  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressure 
in  the  liquid  state,  and  Kopp,  in  1S42,  showed  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  such  bodies  stocxl  in  intimate  relation  to 
their  composition.  It  was  first  discovered  that  some  isomeric 
liquids  (i.  e.,  bodies  having  the  same  chemical  composition 
l)ut  di tiering  in  chemical  character)  had  the  same  specific 
volume  (the  six^cific  volume,  sometimes  called  the  molec- 
ular volume  of  a  compound,  is  the  cjuotient  of  its  molec- 
ular weight  by  its  six'cific  gravity),  and  furthermore,  that 
in  a  series  of  compounds,  which  ditTered  from  one  another 
only  by  ;/  CH^  groups,  the  specific  volumes  showed  a  regular 
difference  corresponding  to  the  number  of  these  groups. 
Examples  of  this  are  given  as  follows  ; 
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Substance. 


Acetic  acid 
Methyl  formate 
Butyric  acid 
Ethyl  acetate 
Methyl  alcohol 
Ethyl  alcohol 
Propyl  alcohol 
Butyl  alcohol 
Amyl  alcohol 


Formula. 


CH^CO^H 


HCO.CH. 


C,H,CO^H 


CH.OH 


C\H,OH 
C,H,OH 


C\H„OH 


Molecular 
Weight. 

Specific 
Volume. 

60 

63.7 

GO 

63.4 

88 

107.1 

88 

107.6 

32 

42.7 

4G 

62.2 

60 

81.3 

74 

101.6 

88 

122.7 

Difference. 


19.5 
19.1 
20.3 
21.1 


It  is  certainly  evident  from  these  figures  that  some  relation 
must  exist  between  the  specific  volume  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  liquid  compounds.  We  must,  however, 
define  what  is  understood  by  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid 
and  the  condition  under  which  it  is  determined,  for  its  value 
will  vary  considerably  according  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  measured. 

In  order  that  the  results  may  be  compared,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  take  the  specific  gravity  at  the  boiling 
point  of  the  liquid,  since  then,  apparently,  liquids  most 
nearly  approach  the  same  p^iysical  conditions. 

38.  Determination  of  the  Specific*  Gravity  of  a 
lilquid. — The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids 
has  been  already  outlined  in  Art.  36,  Physics,  and  will  be 
briefly  repeated  here.  The  determination  is  generally 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  pycnouictcr  (Dr.  vSprengel's 
pycnometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Physics).  This  little  instru- 
ment is  first  weighed  alone  (let  us  call  its  weight  74.'),  and  is 
then  filled  with  water,  as  directed  in  Art.  36,  Physics^  and 
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weighed  again  (the  weight  thus  obtained  we  will  call  w^); 
finally  it  is  filled  with  the  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  to 
be  determined,  and  the  weight  (which  we  might  call  wj 
again  taken. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  weight  w  is  not  the  abso- 
lute weight  of  the  pycnometer,  but  practically  that  of  this 
instrument  plus  the  air  it  contains.  The  weight  of  the  air  may 
be  considered  to  be  calculated  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
taking  it  as  g^^  of  that  of  the  increase  of  weight  when  filled 
with  water,  that  is,  yi(j(^,  —  2^).  After  deducting  this,  the 
weight  of  the  vacuous  pycnometer  is  obtained  (this  we  will 

call  /^o. 

Then  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  S,  compared  with 
water  as  unity,  is  ^v  —  W 

By  suspending  the  apparatus  in  a  bath  of  liquid  at  any 
temperature,  the  specific  gravity  at  that  particular  tempera- 
ture may  also  be  ascertained. 

39.     A   more   appropriate    device    for    the   purpose   of 

making  a  succession  of  observations  at  different 
temperatures  is  the  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
It  is  known  as  a  dilatoincter^  and  consists  of 
a  j:,dass  tube  a  which  terminates  in  a  bulb  b. 
The  bulb  and  the  stem  must  be  calibrated,  and 
the  stem  is  graduated  so  that  the  volume  is 
known  to  any  point  of  tlie  <4-raduation.  The  bulb 
is  filled  with  the  liquid  in  question  and  the 
inerease  in  weight  noted.  If  the  bulb  and  its 
eontents  are  now  heated  at  successive  tempera- 
tures, the  liquid  will  ex])and  and  the  volume  it 
oecupies  at  different  temperatures  may  be  meas- 
ured by  noting  the  graduated  point  to  which  it 
rises  on  the  stem. 

It  is  very  often  possible  to  raise  a  liquid  to  its 
boiling  ])oint  without    ebullition  actually  taking 
place,  and  hence  the  actual  volume  at  the  boiling 
point  may  be  determined.      By  these   methods,  the  specific 


a 
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gravities  of  a  large  number  of  liquids  have  been  determined, 
and  we  shall  now  see  how  the  specific  volumes  of  compounds 
and  of  the  elements  of  which  the  former  are  composed  may 
be  deduced. 

We  have  seen  from  the  examples  given  in  Art.  37  that 
the  difference  of  specific  volume  by  the  introduction  of  the 
group  CH^  is  approximately  22. 

If  we  now  compare  two  liquids  similar  in  composition, 

except  that  the  first  contains  x  carbon  atoms  more  than  the 

second,  and  the  second  2  x  atoms  of  hydrogen  more  than  the 

first,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  equal  specific  volumes. 

Thus, 

Specific  gravity  of  heptane  C,//,,  =  .G138 

Specific  volume  of  heptane  =    ,,,.._  =  162.9 

Specific  gravity  of  mesitylene  C^H^^  =  .7370 

Specific  volume  of  mesitylene  =  ^         =  162.8 

The  increase  of  specific  volume  due  to  the  introduction  of 
the  group  CH^  is  22,  and  the  effect  of  one  atom  of  carbon  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  specific 
volume  due  to  one  atom  of  carbon  is  11,  and  that  due  to  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  5.5. 

Again,  the  specific  gravity  of  water  at  its  boiling  point  is 

18 
.9579,  and  its  specific  volume  therefore  is  -■       ■  =  18.8. 

If  from  this  we  deduct  11  as  the  value  of  //,,  there  remains 
7.8  as  the  specific  volume  of  the  atom  of  oxygen. 

The  specific  volume  of  a  considerable  number  of  com- 
pounds, especially  organic  compounds,  can  now  be  calculated, 
and  the  values  thus  obtained  compared  with  those  originating 
from  actual  experiments.  The  following  general  formula 
may  be  used: 

Specific  volume  =  11  ;//  +  5.5  ;/4-7.8/, 

where  w,  «,  /,  are  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  respectively. 
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For  example,  alcohol  has  the  formula  CJJfi\  using*  the 
above  given  formula,  we  obtain 

(11X2) +(5.5X0) +  (7.8  XI)  =  62.8. 

The  actual  value  for  the  specific  volume  of  alcohol  as 
obtained  by  experiment  is  02.2. 

40.  The  formula  above  given,  however,  will  not  hold 
good  in  all  cases,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  Many  organic 
compounds  containing  oxygen  display  a  considerable  dis- 
crepancy between  the  calculated  value  and  that  obtained  by 
actual  experiment.  For  instance,  acetone  has  a  calculated 
specific  volume  of  73.8,  its  specific  volume  obtained  experi- 
mentally is  78;  acetic  acid  has  a  calculated  specific  volume 
of  59.6,  its  specific  volume  obtained  experimentally  is  63.7. 

Investigations  developed  the  fact  that  such  discrepancies 
always  occur  whenever  oxygen  is  directly  combined  to  car- 
bon only,  while  if  it  is  combined  to  hydrogen  the  previous 
fonnula  holds  gocxl. 

From  the  Ixihavior  of   these   compounds,   and  from   the 

manner  in  which  they  are  acted  upon  by  reagents,  there  are 

go(xl  reasons  for  assuming  that    they  may  be  structurally 

represented  by  the  following  graphic  formulas: 

AiAoiioL.  AcKToNK.  Acetic  Acid. 

//   //  //  //  H 

II  II  II 

}f.^C~C^O-H    II-C-C-C-^IT    H-C^C-^O-'H 

11  I      II      I  I      II 

//    //  //     on  HO 

Where  the  oxvi^on  is  conibinccl  directly  with  carbon  onlv, 
we  shall  call  it  carbonyl  oxyi:;t'n,  and  where  it  is  combined 
with  hydro.v^cn,  we  shall  eall  it  Jiydroxyl  oxygen.  From  the 
graphic  fornnilas  ^^'iven  the  sludeiit  will  readily  perceive  that 
aleohol  Contains  hydroxyl  oxyi^en,  aeetone  contains  carbonyl 
oxy/en,  and  aeetie  acid  contains  c)ne  atom  of  each  typ)e. 

Wherever  carbonyl  oxygen  oeerrs,  the  specific  volume  of 
oxygen  has  a  higher  value,  namely  I'i.'i,  and  having  allowed 
for  this  liigher  value,  the  modified  ex])ression  is  for 

Acetone  (11  x:^ +  ('>.:>  XO) -I- (l-i.v>  xl)  =  78.2; 
Aeeticacid(ll  x2)  +  (.-).r)X4)  +  (:.8xl)  +  (ri.->Xl)  =  64. 
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A  more  searching  comparison  of  the  values  calculated  with 
those  based  on  experimental  determinations,  has  revealed  the 
fact  that  in  general,  even  with  compounds  containing  only 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  specific  volume  is  dependent  in 
some  degree  on  the  constitution  of  the  body.  Moreover, 
sulphur  and  nitrogen,  like  oxygen,  show  different  values, 
depending  apparently  on  variations  in  their  valence  or  man- 
ner of  combination.  Determinations  of  specific  volume  thus 
become  of  still  greater  importance,  for  they  can  not  only  be 
used  to  fix  the  molecular  weight  where  the  specific  gravity 
is  known,  and  vice  versa,  but  they  also  afford  a  means  of 
indicating  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  valence.  So  far 
as  inorganic  compounds  exist  in  the  liquid  state;  e.  g.,  SiCl^y 
SnCl^^  TiCl^^  POCl^y  VOCl^,  etc.,  these  liquids  may  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  specific  volume 
of  the  elements  CV,  Br^  /,  Si,  Sn,  Ti,  P,  F,  etc.  The  num- 
bers representing  the  specific  volumes  for  those  elements, 
whose  compounds  have  been  examined,  are  given  below  in 
Table  5. 

TABLE    5. 


Element. 


Hydrogen 

Oxygen,  OH. ....  . . 

Oxygen,  CH 

Carbon 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Iodine 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur,  hexavalent 
Sulphur,  tetravalent 
Sulphur,  divalent. . . 

Phosphorus 

Silicon 

Titanium 


Specific  Volume. 


5.5 
7.8 
12.2 
11.0 
22.8 
27,8 
37.5 
2.3 
12.0 
22.6 
28.3 
25.4 
32.0 
35.0 
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In  the  case  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  these  values  have 
been  compared  with  those  deduced  from  the  uncombined 
elements  in  the  liquid  condition  and  found  to  agree  closely; 

Specific  Gravity.        Specific  Volume. 

Liquid  chlorine 1.56  22.7 

Liquid  bromine 2. 96  26. 9 

On  the  whole  evidence  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  molecule  of  an  element  in  the  free 
state  is  usually  the  same  as  that  ivhich  it  occupies  in  combina- 
tion in  its  liquid  compounds  y  but  that  it  undergoes  modification 
according  to  the  method  of  attachment  of  the  individual  atoms^ 
or  where  the  molecule  of  the  compound  is  of  a  complex  nature. 

Should  we  attempt  to  extend  the  operation  of  such  a  gen- 
eralization to  solid  bodies,  great  irregularities  appear;  it 
may,  however,  be  taken  as  generally  true  that  where  the 
compounds  are  chemically  similar  and  isomorphous  there  is  a 
fairly  close  agreement  in  specific  volume,  thus: 

Specific  Gravity.  Specific  Volume. 
MgSO^.nHfi         1.685  146.0 

ZnSO^.'iH^O  1.853  146.9 

NiSO^.lH^O  1.031  145.6 

CoSO^^Hfi  1.024  146.0 

FcSO/lHfi  1.881  147.5 


SOLI  TIOX. 

41.  If  we  mix  oil  and  water  and  shake  the  mixture  for 
some  time,  we  will  notice  that  both  liquids  are  apparently 
broken  up  into  minute  globules  whieh  freely  intermingle, 
but  we  will  also  notice  that  on  allowing  this  mixture  to 
become  quiet,  these  intermingled  globules  separate,  and  a 
layer  of  oil  gathers  upon  the  water.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
alcohol  and  water  are  shaken  together,  the  alcohol  will 
become  intimately  associated  with  the  water  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  mass  without  any  separation  after- 
wards occurring.  In  the  first  case  the  water  and  oil  for  the 
time  being  were  intermingled,  forming  an  emulsion,  while 
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in  the  latter  case  the  alcohol  is  said  to  have  dissolved  in  the 
water.  In  the  case  of  alcohol  and  water,  the  two  liquids 
may  be  brought  together  in  any  proportion  desired  without 
separation  occurring  afterwards,  since  alcohol  (and  a  number 
of  other  liquids  as  well)  may  be  associated  with  water  in  all 
proportions. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  amount  of  a  substance  that  can  be 
disseminated  through  water  is  limited,  and  when  this  limit 
has  been  reached  a  saturated  solution  has  been  formed. 
Under  certain  conditions,  water  may  however  take  up  still 
more  of  the  substance,  and  the  solution  is  then  said  to  be 
supersaturated. 

Although  we  have  been  speaking  so  far  only  of  water,  this 
fact  applies  to  all  liquids.  Alcohol,  as  we  have  frequently 
seen  in  previous  Instruction  Papers,  is  a  good  solvent  for 
many  salts,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  CS^^  though  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  not  a  solvent  of  salts,  takes  up  iodine,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  and  many  sulphur  compounds  freely. 

4!8,  Solubility  of  Salts. — If  we  make  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  NaCl^  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  a  solution  of  it 
in  boihng  water,  we  can  estimate  the  amount  of  salt  dis- 
solved by  evaporating  the  solutions,  and  we  will  find  in  the 
first  case  that  35  grams  of  salt  dissolved  in  100  grams  of 
water,  and  that  in  the  second  case  40  grams  of  salt  were 
dissolved  by  the  same  weight  of  boiling  water. 

If  we  now  repeat  these  experiments,  but  use  sodium  nitrate 
instead  of  salt,  we  will  find  that  80  grams  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  180  grams  at  the  boiling  point  will  dissolve  in 
100  grams  of  water. 

From  these  simple  experiments  we  can  draw  the  conclu- 
sions that,  (1)  sodium  nitrate  is  much  more  freely  soluble  in 
water  than  sodium  chloride;  (2)  both  salts  are  more  freely 
soluble  in  hot,  than  in  cold,  water,  and  that  the  difference  is 
much  more  distinct  in  the  case  of  sodium  nitrate  than  it  is  in 
the  case  of  sodium  chloride. 

It  may  in  general  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  solid  sub- 
stances are  more  soluble  in  hot,  than  in  cold,  water;  but  that 
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there  appears  to  be  no  simple  relation  between  the  amounts 
dissolved  and  the  temperature.  The  solubility  of  a  substance 
for  all  temperatures  may  be  conveniently  represented  by  a 
curve,  and  in  Fig.  9  a  diagram  is  given  with  some  examples 
of  these  curves,  the  temperature  being  indicated  along  the 
horizontal  line,  and .  the  number  of  grams  dissolved  in  100 
grams  of  water  along  the  vertical  line. 


J900r 


20" 


40 "  eo" 

Pk..  9. 


80* 


lOO* 


The  student  will  notice  that  in  some  cases  the  graphic 
representation  is  practically  a  straight  line,  that  is,  the 
amount  dissolved  increases  directly  as  the  temperature;  and 
that  in  other  cases,  the  amount  dissolved  increases  in  a  more 
rapid  ratio  the  higher  the  temperature. 

In  a  few  instances  the  curve  of  solubility  is  irregular,  at 
first  rising  in  the  ordinary  way  and  then  falling  rapidly. 
An  interesting  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  sodium  sul- 
phate.    If  crystals  of   this  salt,  having    the    composition 
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Na^SO^ylOH^O^  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  amount  enter- 
ing into  solution  at  different  temperatures  is  measured,  the 
curve  that  represents  the  results  will  take  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  10;  the  dotted  curves  show  the  solubility  of  the  anhy- 
drous sodium  sulphate,  and  of  the  salt  containing  different 
amotmts  of  water  of  crystallization.     £  CI?  is  the  curve  as 


zoo^ 


found  for  the  anhydrous  Na^SO/,    H  K  is   the  curve  as 
found  for  NaJSO^^lHfi  \   FG  is  the   curve   as  found  for 

On  examining  the  curves  in  Fig.  10  we  notice  that  (1)  the 
solubility  of  the  salts  containing  water  of  crystallization 
increases  rapidly  with  the  temperature,  as  shown  by  the 
ascending  curves  FG  and  H K\  (2)  the  solubility  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  decreases  slowly  as  the  temperature  rises; 
(3)  the  general  curve  of  sodium  sulphate  A  BCD  shows 
both  of  these  characters. 

Up  to  the  deflection  at  By  when  the  temperature  of  the 
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solvent  IS  about  34"*,  it  resembles  the  curve  for  hydrated 
salts;  the  solubility  then  rapidly  falls  and  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  curve  for  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  and 
indeed  from  C  to  D  it  corresponds  absolutely  with  it  We 
must  therefore  conclude  that  up  to  34°  it  is  the  hydrated  salt 
that  is  undergoing  solution,  but  that  above  this  temperature 
the  attachment  of  the  water  to  the  salt  is  severed.  This 
example  is  of  very  great  interest,  as  it  brings  clearly  before 
the  student's  mind  the  fact  that  in  the  process  of  solution  we 
may  look  for  changes  taking  place  in  the  nature  of  the  mole- 
cule; changes  that  usually  imply  a  breaking  up  of  the  mole- 
cule. There  is,  indeed,  much  evidence — to  some  of  which 
we  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  refer — that  when  a  sub- 
stance enters  into  solution,  dissociation  may  take  place,  and 
that  salts,  even  of  the  most  stable  character,  in  many  cases, 
undergo  a  partial  dissociation  into  the  constituents  when 
they  are  dissolved. 

43.  Crystallization  of  Salts. — If  a  solution  that  has 
been  saturated  at  100°  is  allowed  to  cool,  more  or  less  of  the 
siilt  will  separate  according  as  it  is  much  more  or  only 
slightly  more  soluble  at  higher  temperatures  than  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  If  the  cooling  takes  place  slowly, 
and  the  liquid  is  undisturbed,  the  conditions  are  favorable 
to  the  production  of  large  and  perfect  crystals,  while  by 
cooling  rapidly  and  with  agitation,  small  crystals  arc 
ol)tained. 

Substances  that  difTer  from  one  another  in  solubility  may 
frequently  be  separated  by  the  ]-)rocess  of  fractional  crystal- 
lization. If,  for  instance,  a  solution  containing  50  grams  of 
calcium  chloride  and  20  grams  of  ])otassium  chlorate  to  the 
liter,  is  concentrated  imtil  its  volume  is  reduced  to  100  c.  c. 
and  then  allowed  to  cool,  approximately  15  grams  of  potas- 
sium chlorate  will  separate  from  it.  These  crystals  will 
contain  very  little  of  the  extremely  soluble  calcium  chloride, 
and  if  they  are  redissolved  at  100°  in  just  sufficient  water 
and  again  cooled,  potassium  chlorate  practically  free  from 
calcium  chloride  will  be  obtained. 
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Such  a  process  is  often  of  service  for  separating  salts 
on  a  large  scale,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  case. 
Potassium  chloride  is  less  soluble  at  ordinary  temperatures 
than  sodium  chloride,  but  while  its  solubility  increases  some- 
what rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  that  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride alters  very  little.  A  boiling  saturated  solution  of  the 
two  chlorides  will  therefore  contain  considerable  more  potas- 
sium chloride  than  sodium  chloride,  and  if  such  a  solution  is 
cooled  down  to  about  40°,  the  salt  that  separates  out  will 
be  chiefly  potassium  chloride. 

44.  Solubility  of  Mixed  Salts. — ^We  cannot,  however, 
assume  that  in  solutions  of  mixed  salts  the  actual  or  even 
the  relative  solubility  of  the  salts  is  the  same  which  they 
possess  when  separately  dissolved.  Thus  the  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  sodium  at  about  20°  have  practically  the  same 
degree  of  solubility  (36  parts),  but  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  mixed  salts  will  be  found  to  contain  about  twice  as  much 
sodium  chloride  as  potassium  chloride  (30  and  16  parts, 
respectively).  To  cite  another  case,  ammonium  chloride 
and  barium  chloride  at  the  same  temperature  dissolve  to  the 
extent  of  37  and  30  parts,  respectively,  but  a  solution  satu- 
rated with  a  mixture  of  the  two  chlorides  contains  34  parts 
of  ammonium  chloride  and  12  parts  of  barium  chloride. 

If  we  attempt  to  classify  substances  qualitatively,  accord- 
ing to  their  solubility,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  salts  of 
the  alkalies  are,  as  a  rule,  more  readily  dissolved  than  those 
of  other  elements,  and  while,  for  instance,  the  nitrates  and 
chlorides  are  nearly  all  readily  soluble,  the  phosphates,  car- 
bonates, silicates,  and  oxides  are  mostly  insoluble  in  water. 

Why  some  substances  should  be  more  soluble  than  others 
is  still  an  unsolved  problem,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  substances  that  dissolve  most  freely  are  also  those  that 
generally  melt  at  the  lowest  temperatures.  Such  substances 
that  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as,  for  example, 
alcohol,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  mix  in  any  propor- 
tion with  water,  and  there  is  reason  for  the  assumption  that 
in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  a  solution  may  be  regarded  as 
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consisting  in  the  association  of  the  solvent  with  the  salt  as  it 
passes  into  the  fluid  condition.  Such  a  consideration  will 
help  to  show  why  more  salt  should  be  dissolved  at  higher 
temperatures  than  at  lower  ones. 

45*  Heat  Phenomena  of  Solution. — When  a  substance 
dissolves  in  water,  the  particles  of  the  salt,  or  of  any  water 
of  crystallization  it  may  contain,  are  disseminated  through 
the  liquid,  and  a  change  takes  place  corresponding  to  the 
passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  We  have  pre- 
viously seen  (see  Art.  28,  Inorganic  Chemistry^  Part  1)  that 
a  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  absorption  of  heat  and  consequent  lowering  of 
temperature.  Obsen-ations  made  upon  salts  in  water  show 
that  in  some  cases  in  the  act  of  solution,  as  should  be 
expected,  there  is  a  fall  in  temperature.  Examples  of  this 
are  given  in  Table  6,  where  the  numbers  express  the  calories 

TABLE  6. 


Compounds, 


NaCl 

KCl 

AmCl 

NaNO^ 

KNO, 

AmNO^ 

Na^SO^,  \Off,0 
CaCl^,  (jff^O  ... 

CnSO^,  blf^O  .. 


Calories. 


-  1.18 

-  4.44 

-  3.88 

-  5.03 

-  8.52 

-  6.32 
-18.76 

-  4.34 

-  4.93 

-  3.91 

-  424 

-  2.75 


of  heat  (see  Art.  106,  Physics)  absorbed  during  the  solution 
of  such  quantities  in  grams  as  arc  expressed  by  the  molecular 
weights  (molecular  gram  weight)  of  the  respective  salts. 
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But  there  exist  also  a  large  number  of  cases,  where  just 
the  reverse  action  occurs,  that  is,  where  a  rise  of  temperature 
ensues  when  solution  takes  place.  The  heat  in  these  cases 
originates  in  chemical  action  between  the  salt  and  the  sol- 
vent, and  is  similar  to  the  action  that  occurs  when  lime  and 
water  are  brought  in  contact. 

During  solution,  the  following  actions  are  recognized  as 
occurring  simultaneously: 

1.  The  particles  of  the  salt  disseminate,  involving  the 
absorption  of  heat. 

2.  The  salt  combines  with  water,  evolving  heat. 
Where  the  affinity  of  the  body  for  water  is  considerable 

combination  is  prevalent,  and  thus  overbalances  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat  due  to  dissemination,  the  resultant  effect  being 
a  manifestation  of  heat ;  where  the  salt  in  question  possesses 
only  a  comparatively  small  affinity  for  water,  the  resultant 
effect  is  usually  an  absorption  of  heat  and  consequent  lower- 
ing of  temperature. 

In  Table  6  are  given  {a)  salts  that  crystallize  at  ordinary 
temperature  without  attaching  to  themselves  water  of  crys- 
tallization, and  that  may  be  considered  to  possess  only  a  small 
affinity  for  water ;  (b)  salts  that  before  solution  have  com- 
bined with  water  as  water  of  crystallization.  Both  varieties 
belong  to  the  latter  category  of  bodies  in  which  the  pre- 
dominant change  is  one  in  the  direction  of  absorption  of 
heat. 

In  Table  7  is  given  the  heat  evolved  when  the  molecule- 

TABL.E   7. 


Salt 


Calories. 


Na,SO, 

CaCl, . . 

BaCl^.. 

MgSO,. 

ZnSO 

CuSO, 


4* 


+  0.46 
+  17.41 
+  2.07 
+  20.17 
+  18.44 
+  15.80 
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gram  weights  of  the  anhydrous  salts,  which  have  consider- 
able affinity  for  water  (as  shown  by  their  existence  in  the 
solid  state  in  attachment  to  water  of  crystallization),  are  dis- 
solved. It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  the  predominant 
effect  is  that  due  to  the  energy  of  attachment  of  water  dur- 
ing solution,  the  heat  evolved  being,  in  many  cases,  quite 
considerable. 


46.  Diffusion  of  Ijlqnlds. — The  law  governing  the  dif- 
fusion of  gases  is  given  in  Art.  05,  Theoretical  Chetnistry. 
In  gases,  the  ultimate  particles  possess  great  freedom  of 
motion  and  the  ra4e  of  diffusion  is  consequently  large, 
depending  entirely  on  the  density  of  the  gases  ;  in  liquids,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  freedom  of  motion  is  greatly  restricted, 
and  the  diffusion  is  consequently  much  slower.  So  slowly 
does  diffusion  proceed  that,  since  slight  disturbing  influences 
appear  unavoidable,  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
determine  positively  the  laws  governing  it. 

Grahan  who  la  d  down  the  law  concerning  the  diffusion 
of  gases,  also  investigated  the  diffu- 
sion of  liquids  by  placing  a  vial  filled 
with  a  solution  of  a  salt  in  a  jar  with 
water,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  taking  due 
precautions  to  prevent  any  premature 
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1.     The  rate  of  diffusion  increases  with  the  temperature, 
and  is  approximately  proixjrtionatc  to  the  concentration. 
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2.  There  appears  to  exist  no  simple  relation  between  the 
rate  of  diffusion  of  salts  and  their  chemical  composition. 

It  will,  however,  be  interesting  to  add  some  observations 
on  salts  of  the  alkalies,  especially  in  consideration  of  facts 
that  have  lately  been  accumulated  relating  to  dissociation  as 
recurring  in  solutions. 

Solutions  of  lithium  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  and  potas- 
sium chloride  were  prepared  so  as  to  contain  their  own 
molecular  weight  in  grams  per  liter,  and  these  solutions  were 
allowed  to  diffuse  under  precisely  the  same  conditions.  The 
relative  amounts  that  diffused  in  the  same  space  of  time 

were: 

LiCl\  NaCl\KClv.  18  :  20  :  27 

Molecular  weight:  42.88     58.86     74.41 

so  that  potassium  chloride,  which  has  the  highest  molecular 
weight,  diffused  the  quickest,  and  lithium  chloride,  whose 
molecular  weight  is  the  lowest,  diffused  the  slowest.  There 
is  reason  to  believe — and  further  evidence  will  be  given — 
that  the  potassium-chloride  molecules  in  solution  undergo 
dissociation  to  such  an  extent  that  its  molecular  weight  in 
that  condition  may  in  reality  be  even  smaller  than  that  of 
lithium  chloride.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  affor^  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  results  of  these  diffusion 
experiments. 

47.  Dialysis. — The  word  dialysis  has  been  defined,  aud 
a  convenient  form  of  dialyzer  shown,  in  Art.  162,  Inorganic 
Chemistry^  Part  2.  If  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  the 
white  of  an  ^^'g  is  poured  upon  the  septa  of  the  dialyzer  and 
the  whole  left  to  itself  for  a  day,  it  will  be  found  that  most 
of  the  salt  has  passed  through  the  septa  into  the  water  below, 
while  nearly  the  whole  of  the  albumin  (i.  e.,  the  white  of  the 
®€^€r)  ^^s  remained  behind.  Graham  found  that  a  number  of 
substances  readily  pass  through  the  septa,  while  to  other 
substances  it  was  practically  impermeable  ;  the  former  he 
called  crystalloids^  and  the  latter,  owing  to  their  glue  char- 
acter, colloids.  The  times  of  diffusion  of  equal  amounts  of 
some  typical  substances  are  given  below : 
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Hydrochloric  acid 1 

Sodium  chloride 23 

Sugar 7 

Magnesium  sulphate ....  7 

Albumin 49 

Caramel 98 


Ci7Stalloid& 


[ 


Colloida 


48.  Having  obtained  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
solution  and  the  conditions  that  hold  between  the  dissolved 
substance  and  the  solvent  containing  it,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  other  phenomena  pertaining  to  solution, 
which  are  related  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dissolved 
substance.  In  many  cases,  however,  changes  of  a  chemical 
nature  ensue  on  solution,  and  the  difficulty  arises  of  distin- 
guishing how  far  any  effects  that  may  be  observed,  result 
from  the  chemical  changes  of  the  body,  and  how  far  they  are 
attributable  to  the  physical  molecules  of  which  it  is  made  up. 
We  have  seen,  for  instance,  that  when  sodium  sulphate  is 
dissolved  in  water,  there  are  evidences  of  dissociation  which 
have  to  be  taken  in  account. 

Under  certain  conditions,  however,  the  effect  produced  by 
chemical  changes  may  be  cither  kept  constant  or  practically 
eliminated,  and  then  it  will  be  possible  to  study  the  varia- 
tions that  originate  in  the  molecule,  on  the  mass  of  which 
they  are  purely  dei)endent.  For  this  purpose  the  solutions 
used  must  be  (1)  in  a  very  dilute  condition  and  under  like 
physical  conditions,  (•2)  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
solvent  selected  shall  have  the  least  possible  tendency  to 
effect  chemical  change. 

The  o|Xjrations  described  in  the  following  articles  must 
therefore  be  taken  generally  as  applying  only  to  solutions 
under  these  limitations. 


DETERMIXATIOX  OF  MOLECULAR  WEIGHTS. 

49.     Depression    of  Freczln/Br    Point.  —  It    Is   a  well 

known  fact  that  salt  water  does  not  freeze  as  readilv  as  fresh 
water,    and   a   similar   observation   has   been    extended     to 
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solutions  in  general,  and  has  shown  to  have  some  connection 

with  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dissolved  substance.     But 

it  was  not  until  recently  that,  owing  to  the  researches  of 

Raoult  and  others,  a  definite  quantitative  relation  has  been 

established  between  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  o^  a 

solution  and  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  contained 

in  the  solution. 

If  I  part  of  ether  CJI^fi  be  dissolved  in  100  parts  of 

water,  the  freezing  point  of  the  mixture  falls  to  .25°  below 

zero;  and  if  2  parts  of  ether  be  dissolved,  the  depression  is 

twice  this.     Calculated  for  the  molecular  weight  in  grams 

of  ether  (which  is  positively  known  from  its  vapor  density), 

we  have 

.25X74  =  18.5. 

In  general  if  rf  be  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of 
water  for  a  1-per-cent.  solution,  and  M\^  the  knowrt  molecu- 
lar weight,  then  for  water  as  solvent,  M.d  isa,  value  approxi- 
mating very  nearly  to  18.9. 

Similarly,  other  solvents  may  be  used.    Thtis  a  l-per-cent. 

solution  of  liquid  nitrogen  tetroxide  depressed  the  freezing 

point  of  acetic  acid  .412°.    The  molecular  weight  of  nitrogen 

tetroxide  being  92, 

M.d'  =  37.9. 

A  number  of  such  determinations  with  bodies  of  known 
molecular  weight  shows  that  the  effect  of  dissolving  an 
amount  equal  to  the  molecular  weight  in  grams  in  100  c.  c. 
of  the  solvent  gives  a  depression  for 

■   Water  =  18.9; 

Acetic  acid  =  38.8; 
Benzene        =  49.0. 

Such  determinations  require  small  ranges  of  temperature 
to  be  measured  with  great  accuracy;  for,  as  the  relation  only 
holds  for  dilute  solutions,  a  depression  amounting  very  often 
to  only  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  has  to  be  measured. 

A  convenient  apparatus,  known  as  Beekmann's  appa- 
ratus, is  shown  in  Fig.  12.  It  consists  of  a  stout  wide  glass 
tube  a,  to  contain  the  solvent,  furnished  with  a  side  tube  d,  by 
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which  the  substance  may  be  introduced.  A  thermometer  c, 
graduated  to  ,01  of  l"  is  inserted  through  a  rubber  stopper 
into  the  tube  a.  The  lower  part  of 
tube  a  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  outer  tube 
d,  to  form  an  air  jacket  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  too  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
perature. The  whole  is  placed  in  the 
outer  vessel  e,  which  contains  some 
kind  of  freezing  mixture,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  stirring  rod /I  A  known 
weight,  say  20  grams,  of  the  solvent  is 
introduced  and  cooled  a  little  below  its 
freezing  point,  and  then  stirred  with 
the  platinum  stirrer^until  it  commences 
to  freeze.  The  thermometer  will  now  . 
rise  and  remain  steady  at  the  correct 
freezing  point  of  the  liquid,  say  /".  The 
solvent  is  liquefied  and  cooled  again,  and 
a  second  experiment  is  performed;  a 
weighed  amount,  say  .3  gram  of  the 
substance  being  introduced  by  the  side 
tube.  When  the  freezing  again  takes 
place,  the  thermometer  rises  and 
remains  steady  at  the  temperature  t^. 
The  depressidn  of  freezing  point  is 
t°  —  t°.  This  is  for  a  1-per-cent.  solu- 
tiim,  and  if  acetic  acid,  for  instance,  had 
been  used, 


,  the  molecular  weif;ht 


38.8 


Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  solvent  from  absorb- 
ing: moisture  from  the  air  durinjj  the  experiment,  as  this 
would  naturally  interfere  with  accurate  results. 

As  it  is  sometimes  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  use  exactly 
•A  1-per-cent.  solution,  we  may  adopt  the  general  expression 
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where  M 

r 


d 

P 
g 


molecular  weight; 

constant  (for  water,  18.9); 

(for  acetic  acid,  88.8); 

(for  benzene,       49.0); 
depression  of  freezing  point; 
number  of  grams  of  substance  dissolved; 
number  of  grams  of  solvent  used. 


The  following  experiment  has  been  performed  by  the 
author  for  the  instruction  of  the  student : 

The  freezing  point  of  120  grams  of  benzene  was  found  to 
be  6°;  6  grams  of  sulphur  were  dissolved  in  the  benzene  and 
the  freezing  point  again  determined;  it  was  found  to  be 
4.68®,  that  is  to  say  a  depression  of  1.32®  resulted.  Using 
the  formula  given  above, 

dg 

and  substituting  the  proper  values, 

49X6X100 


M^ 


1.32X120 


=  185.6  was  found. 


Thus  the  molecular  weight  of  solid  sulphur  is  185. 6,  a 
number  sufficiently  close  to  192  to  confirm  the  recent  con- 
clusion that  the  molecule  of  solid  sulphur  is  5,. 

This  method  of  determining  molecular  weights  is  known 
as  the  cryoscopic  method  or  Raoult^s  metliod. 

As  further  examples  of  the  determination  of  molecular 
weight  we  may  quote  the  following  organic  substances,  the 
depression  being  that  for  a  1-per-cent.  solution  in  water: 


Name. 

Formula. 

d. 

18.9 

d  ' 

M. 

Urea 

CON^H, 

.287 
.130 
.213 
.054 

65.9 
145.4 

88.8 
350.0 

60 

Tartaric  acid. 

Lactic  acid 

Cane  sugar 

150 

90 

342 

56 
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GROUP  OF  ISOMORPIIOUS  SULPHATES. 


Name. 

Formula. 

d. 

18.9 
J- 

M. 

Magnesium  sulphate 

MgSO,,lH,0 

.072 

262.5 

246.6 

Ferrous  sulphate . . . 

FeSO^,tHfi 

.055 

343.6 

277.6 

Nickel  sulphate 

NiSO^,tH/) 

.055 

343.6 

280.0 

Copper  sulphate. . . . 

CuSO,,tHfi 

.065 

290.8 

284.9 

Zinc  sulphate 

ZnSO^,tHfi 

.058 

325.8 

286.8 

SALTS  OF  THE  ALKALIES. 


Name. 

Formula. 

d. 

18.9 
ii  • 

M. 

Sodium  chloride  . . . 

NaCl 

.GOO 

31.5 

58.4 

Sodium  bromide  . . . 

NaBr.^Hfi 

.189 

100.0 

174.6 

Sodium  iodide 

Nal^Hfi 

.152 

124.3 

221.4 

Potassium  chloride. 

KCl 

.446 

42.4 

74.4 

Potassium  bromide. 

KBr 

.292 

64.7 

118.8 

Potassium  iodide. . . 

KI 

.212 

89.1 

165.6 

It  will  be  rcadilv  seen  that  in  the  first  table  there  is  a  close 
agreement  between  the  molecular  weight  in  the  solution  as 

18  9 
indicated  under  the  column  — 7-,  and  that  shown  by  the  for- 

a 

miila  as  given  under  ^f.     But  in  the  salts  of  the  alkalies 

there  is  quite  a  considerable  divergence,  and  the  molecular 

weight  as  determined  in  solution  is  in  each  case  little  more 

than  half  that  required  by  the  formula;  also  in  the  second 

table  the  irregularities  are  considerable.    With  mineral  acids, 

or  strong  bases  or  salts  of  complex  structure,   containing 

water  of  crystallization,  there  is  usually  a  notable  divergence; 

and  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  disturbing  effect  of  chemical 

changes  that  ensue  during  solution,  or  to  variable  conditions 

of  aggregation  of  the  molecules.     This  view  is  supported  by 

the  fact  that  where  an  indifferent  body,  as  benzene,  can  be 

used  as  a  solvent,  more  consistent  results  are  obtained.     As 

to  the  behavior  of  the  haloid  salts  of  the  alkalies,  it  is  taken 

to  indicate  that  they  undergo  partial  dissociation  in  solution. 


il2 
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50.     Elevation  of  UoMlriK  Point. — It  is  likewise  found 

that  the  elevation  of  boiling  point,  which  is  brought  about 

in  a  liquid  by  dissolving  u  foreign  substance  in   it,  is  also 

proportional  to  the  molecular  weight.     In  this  case 

1/-  _^;^X  100 

where  ^  and/  have  the  same  significance  as  before;  E  is  the 
obser\-ed  elevation  of  boiling  point ;  and  A'isa  constant  that  for 
water  is  520;  for  acetic  acid,  2,5;i0;  and  for  benzene,  2,670. 
An  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  glass  boiling  tube  a,  through 
the  orifice  of  which 
a  thermometer  gradu- 
ated to  .01  of  1°  is 
fitted;  this  tube  ser\-es 
as  the  receptacle  for 
the  solvent.  This  is 
enclosed  by  a  steam 
jacket  i  made  of  either 
glass  or  metal,  the  heat- 
ing box  (■  made  of  asbes- 
tos, the  chimneys  s, 
and  the  coolers  k.  The 
mode  of  operation  is 
practically  the  same  as 
that  described  for  Ueck- 
mann's  apparatus  (sec 
Fig.  13).  The  steam 
jacket  ^  and  the  boiling  I 
tube  a  are  partly  filled  I 
with  the  solvent;  the 
Bunsen  burners  be- 
neath the  apparatus 
are  lighted.;  and  after 
the  expiration  of  from 
30  to  GO  minutes  the 
solvent  will  be  steadily 
boiling.     The  temperatun 


3  noted,  and  the  substance  to  bo 
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dissolved  is  then  added  to  the  solvent  in  tube  a.  When 
the  solution  again  boils  and  the  thermometer  shows  a 
steady  point,  the  new  boiling  temperature  is  read  off.  The 
calculation  is  made  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  shown  in 
Art  49. 

51.  Osmotic  Pressure. — The  pressure  that  a  substance 
in  solution  exerts  on  the  solvent  is  called  the  osmotic  pres- 
siii*e  of  the  solution,  as  it  can  only  be  rendered  apparent  and 
directly  measured  by  taking  advantage  of  the  phenomenon 
of  osmosis.  It  has  been  previously  mentioned  (see  Art.  47) 
that  structureless  substances,  such  as  parchment,  etc.,  will 
allow  a  much  more  rapid  passage  through  them  of  some 
kinds  of  molecules  than  of  other  kinds.  Several  substances 
exist  that  will  allow  water  molecules  to  pass  through  them 
almost  infinitely  faster  than  they  allow  many  other  kinds  of 
molecules  to  pass.  When  a  membrane  made  of  one  of  these 
substances  is  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution,  it  will  gen- 
erally happen  that  the  water  molecules  will  pass  through 
the  membrane  very  much  faster  than  the  molecules  of 
the  dissolved  substance.  This  transition  of  molecules 
differs  from  that  called  diffusion  in  that  it  appears  to 
depend  rather  upon  the  speeific  nature  of  the  membrane 
than  upon  its  porosity.  The  term  osmosis  is  used  to  indi- 
cate this  differenee. 

The  mcth(Kl  employed  for  stiulyin^if  the  pressure  exerted 
by  a  dissolved  substance  on  the  solvent,  can  be  easily  imder- 
stood.  A  vessel  is  constructed  of  a  material  that  permits 
the  osmosis  of  the  solvent  molecules,  but  not  the  dissolved 
molecules.  The  solution  whose  osmotic  pressure  is  to  be 
studied,  is  introduced  into  this  vessel,  which  is  then  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  the  pure  solvent.  The  solvent  molecules  will 
pass  into  the  vessel  and  out  of  it,  but  since  there  are  more 
of  these  molecules  in  unit  volume  outside  the  vessel  than 
there  are  inside  (on  account  of  the  ])resence  of  the  dissolved 
molecules),  more  of  the  solvent  will  })ass  into  it  in  unit  time 
than  will  ])ass  out,  and  cquilibnum  will  only  be  established 
when  a  certain  pressure,  compensating  for  this  difference 
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between  the  number  of  solvent  molecules  in  unit  volume, 
has  been  established  inside  the  vessel.  This  pressure  is 
termed  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution^  and  is  attributed 
to  the  dissolved  molecules;  it  can  be  measured  by  closing"  the 
vessel  by  an  ordinary  pressure  gauge. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  necessary  to  support  the  osmotic 
membrane^  which  is  to  form  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  by  deposit- 
ing it  on  the  surface  of  a  porous  vessel.  The  most  successful 
method  consists  in  depositing  copper  ferrocyanide  (a  material 
that  behaves  as  an  osmotic  membrane  to  aqueous  solutions) 
within  the  pores  of  a  biscuit-porcelain  battery  cell  (3  in.  X  1 
in.);  for  this  purpose  the  cell  is  filled  with  a  3-per-cent.  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  and  immersed  in  a  3-per-cent.  solution 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  two  solutions  meet  in  the 
wall  of  the  cell,  and  a  continuous  sheet  of  copper  ferrocya- 
nide is  deposited  therein.  An  inverted  funnel  is  cemented 
in  the  mouth  of  the  cell,  and  a  U-shaped  mercury  gauge  is 
sealed  to  the  stem  of  the  funnel.  The  cell  is  nearly  filled 
with  the  aqueous  solution  whose  osmotic  pressure  is  to  be 
measured,  and  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water.  The 
pressure  of  the  air  trapped  between  the  gauge  and  the  solu- 
tion is  measured  by  the  variation  in  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  gauge. 

It  is  found  that  the  same  relationship  exists  between  the 
osmotic  pressure  and  the  concentration  of  a  gas.  That  is  to 
say,  the  osmotic  pressure  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  dissolved  substance  in  unit  volume  of  the  solu- 
tion, just  as  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  the  gas  in  unit  volume  (Mariotte's  law,  Art.  57, 
Physics^,  Thus  a  1-per-cent.  sugar  solution  exerts  an  osmotic 
pressure  equal  to  535  mm.  of  mercury,  while  the  osmotic  pres- 
sure of  a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  sugar  is  equal  to  1,070  mm., 
provided  the  temperature  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Again,  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  varies  directly  as 
the  absolute  temperature  (thermomctric  temperature  +  273) 
of  the  solution,  just  as  the  pressure  of  a  gas  varies  directly 
with  its  absolute  temperature  (Gay-Lussac's  law.  Art.  89, 
Theoretical  Chemistry).      Thus  the  1-per-cent.  solution   of 
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sugar  shows  an  osmotic  pressure  of  644  mm.  of  mercury  at 
32°  and  of  512  mm.  at  14.15**  ^544  X^^]^'^^  =  6121 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  variations  which  occur  in  osmotic 
pressure  of  a  dilute  solution  when  the  concentration  of  the 
solution  is  varied,  are  controlled  by  the  same  laws  as  those 
that  govern  the  variations  in  the  pressure  of  a  gas  when  the 
concentration  of  the  gas  is  varied.  But  the  analogy  between 
the  osmotic  pressure  and  the  gaseous  pressure  is  still  closer 
than  this;  for  it  is  foxmd  that  ///r  osffwtic pressure  is  identical 
with  the  gaseous  pressure  which  the  weight  of  dissolved  sub- 
stance tuould  exert  at  the  same  temperature^  if  it  were  in  the 
state  of  gas  and  occupied  the  volume  filled  by  the  solution. 

It  is  considered  reasonable  to  deduce  from  this  that  the 
number  of  molecules  of  dissolved  substances  in  a  volume  v  of 
a  solution,  having  an  osmotic  pressure  /  and  a  temperature  /, 
is  the  same  as  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  volume  z/  of  a 
gas  at  the  pressure/  and  the  temperature  /. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  1-per-cent.  solution  of  cane  sugar 
^n^M^n  ^^  ^°  exerts  an  osmotic  pressure  of  493  mm.  Now,  the 
molecular  weight  corresponding  with  the  formula  C^^H^fi^^ 
is  342,  and,  could  the  cane  sugar  be  gasified,  342  grams  of  it 
would  occupy  2*^.32  liters  at  0°  and  TOO  mm.  pressure;  that 
is  to  say,  342  ^^rams  of  gaseous  su^ar  in  a  volume  of  22.32 
liters  at  0"^  would  exert  a  pressure  of  7(30  mm.  The  concen- 
tration of  342  grams -in  22.32  liters  is  the  same  as  a  con- 
centration of  1^.32  ^ranis  in  1  liter;  therefore,  15.32  grams 
of  gaseous  sn^ar  in  1  liter  at  0'  should  exert  700  mm.  pres- 
sure. It  follows  that  10  grams  in  1  liter  at  0°  should  exert 
a  pressure  of  4!H)  mm.  This  is  ]M"actically  identical  with  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  a  (1-per-cent.)  sugar  solution  containing 
10  grams  ])cr  litur. 

(lases  of  high  concentration — that  is,  at  high  pressure — 
cease  to  olx)v  the  laws  of  Mariottc  and  Gav-Lussac.  The 
same  may  be  considered  true  for  solutions  at  high  concen- 
tration. 

Since  Avogadro's  law  (see  Art.  24,  TJicorctical  Chemis- 
try) is  deducible  mathematically  from  tliose  of  Mariotte  and 
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Gay-Lussac,  and  since  dilute  solutions  appear  to  be  controlled 
by  the  two  laws  last  named,  it  seems  probable  that  a  law 
similar  to  Avogadro's  should  exist  for  dilute  solutions.  This 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Van't  Hoff,  whose  law  of  osmotic 
pressure  is  thus  stated :  Equal  volumes  of  different  solutions^ 
at  the  same  temperature  and  osmotic  pressure^  contain  equal 
numbers  of  molecules  of  dissolved  substance. 

The  similarity  between  this  statement  and  that  expressing 
Avogadro's  law  will  be  at  once  evident. 

Solutions  that  exert  equal  osmotic  pressures  are  said  to  be 
isotonic. 

Just  as  the  relation  between  the  weight  of  the  molecules 
of  gases  can  be  deduced  from  Avogadro*s  law,  so  can  the 
relation  between  the  weight  of  the  molecules  of  two  dis- 
solved solids  be  deduced  from  Van't  Hoff's  law.  For  it 
follows  from  this  law,  that  when  equal  volumes  of  two  solu- 
tions are  isotonic,  and  at  the  same  temperature,  the  weight 
of  the  dissolved  solid  in  the  one  is  as  much  heavier  than  the 
weight  of  the  dissolved  solid  in  the  other,  as  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  first  solid  is  heavier  than  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  second. 

62.  Determination  of  Molecular  Weights  of  Non- 
volatile Substances. — The  applicability  of  the  measure- 
ment of  osmotic  pressure  to  the  determination  of  molecular 
weights  will  now  be  easily  understood.  A  solution  of  the 
solid  whose  molecular  weight  is  unknown  may  be  diluted  or 
strengthened  until  its  osmotic  pressure  is  identical  with  that 
of  a  solution  containing  a  known  weight  of  a  solid  whose 
molecular  weight  is  known.  The  ratio  between  the  weights 
of  the  solids  in  1  liter  of  each  solution  is  then  the  ratio 
between  the  molecular  weights  of  the  solids. 

For  example,  a  solution  of  a  substance  of  unknown  molec- 
ular weight  was  diluted  until  its  osmotic  pressure  was  found 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water  (at 
the  same  temperature).  The  weight  of  solid  in  1  liter  of 
each  solution  was  then  determined;  that  in  the  sugar  solu- 
tion was  1  gram;  that  in  the  other  solution  was  1.5  grams. 
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By  V^an't  Hoflf*s  law  these  weights  must  have  the  same  ratio 
to  each  other  as  have  the  molecular  weights  of  the  sub- 
stances. Let  X  be  the  unknown  molecular  weight;  the 
molecular  weight  of  sugar  is  342;  therefore, 

342  :  ;r  =  1  :  1.5,  or  jr  =  342x1.5. 

The  measurement  of  osmotic  pressure  is  neither  easy  nor 
capable  of  great  accuracy;  it  is  not,  therefore,  as  a  rule  well 
adapted  for  the  determination  of  molecular  weights. 


r^LTIMATE    ORGANIC  ANAXYSIS. 

53.  The  science  of  chemistry  was  originally  divided  into 
inorganic  and  organic  chemistry^  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
substances  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom  from  those 
originating  from  either  vegetable  or  animal  life.  These 
latter  compoimds  were  considered  unobtainable  by  synthesis 
until  the  never-ceasing  and  patient  labor  of  the  chemists  of 
the  second  half  of  the  present  century  succeeded  in  produ- 
cing a  large  number  of  organic  compounds  from  the  elements 
obtainable  from  mineral  sources,  and  it  has  become  custom- 
ary' now  to  define  organic  chemistry  as  the  chemistry  of  the 
carbon  coinpouiuis,  since  this  element  is  always  present  in 
these  compounds. 

Oi\C^anic  chemistry  differs  from  inorganic  chemistry  in 
tein^^  chiefly  coneernefl  with  compounds  produced  by  the 
arrani^emeut  in  (lifTerent  proportions  and  in  different  posi- 
tions of  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
^vn,  though  other  elements,  such  as  the  haloids,  etc.,  also 
frecjuently  enter  into  tlieir  com])osition. 

The  student's  attention  should  he  here  drawn  to  the  differ- 
ence existiniif  between  or\^auic  couif^oitiids  and  organized 
bodies.  Orj^anic  bcxlies,  such  as  marsh  i^as,  benzene,  alcohol, 
sugar,  morphine,  etc.,  are  definite  cliemical  compounds; 
those  that  are  solids  can,  as  a  rule,  be  crystallized,  while 
those  that  are  licjuids  exhibit  a  constant  boiling  point. 
Orcfanizcd  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  always  consist  of  mix- 
tures of  several  definite  compounds.    They  never  crystallize, 
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but  exhibit  a  fibrous  or  cellular  structure,  and  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state  without  complete 
decomposition.  Lastly  they  are  organs,  or  parts  of  organs, 
which  are  essentially  products  of  vitality,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  prospect  of  their  ever  being  produced  by  arti- 
ficial means. 

The  study  of  the  composition  and  chemical  relations  of 
organized  bodies  belongs  to  a  special  department  of  the 
science,  called  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  will  not  be  con- 
sidered in  this  nor  the  following  Instruction  Papers. 

64,  A  useful  and  practical  distinction  between  organic 
and  inorganic  compounds  is  afforded  by  their  behavior  when 
heated.  An  organic  substance  is  either  converted  into  vapor 
when  moderately  heated,  or  is  decomposed  into  volatile 
products,  generally  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal  that  burns 
away  when  heated  in  air. 

Upon  this  fact  is  based  the  so  called  ultimate  organic 
analysis^  the  iftaking  a  combustion^  as  it  is  technically  known, 
which  is  performed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  elements  composing  an  organic  compound. 

This  process  consists  in  burning  the  organic  compound  so 
as  to  convert  its  carbon  into  CO^  and  its  hydrogen  into  Hfi\ 
from  the  weight  of  these  compounds  the  proportions  of  the 
two  elements  in  question  can  be  readily  obtained  by  simple 
calculations. 

A  complete  apparatus  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
combustion  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

The  organic  substance  to  be  analyzed,  having  been  care- 
fully dried  beforehand  and  a  certain  amount — 5  grams,  for 
instance — of  it  weighed  out,  is  placed  in  a  small  boat-shaped 
tray  of  either  platinum  or  porcelain,  and  introduced  into  one 
end  of  the  combustion  tube  dc^  Fig.  14.  This  combustion 
tube  is  made  of  hard  German  or  Bohemian  glass,  about  30 
inches  long  and  |  to  |  of  an  inch  inside  diameter,  of  which 
about  24  inches  are  filled  with  small  pieces  of  thoroughly 
dried  cupric  oxide.  The  end  d  where  the  boat  is  placed,  is 
connected  with  an  apparatus  a  for  transmitting  oxygen  or 
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air,  which  has  been  purified  from 
C  O,  by  passing  through  a  jar  b 
containing  potash,  and  from 
//,(?  by  passing  through  2  U 
tubes  c,  c  containing  calcium 
chloride.  A  U  tube^  previously 
weighed  and  tilled  with  smal'. 
pieces  of  calcium  chloride,  to 
absorb  H^O,  is  attached  to  the 
other  end  e  of  the  combustion 
tube.  To  this  U  tube  is  joined 
byashort  rubber  tubing,  a  bulb 
apparatus  k,  which  contains 
potash  to  absorb  CO^,  and  a 
small  guard  tubey  with  calcium 
chloride,  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
water  from  the  potash.  The 
combustion  tube  is  supported  in 
the  gas  furnace  /,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  combustion  tube  that 
contains  the  CuO  is  heated  to 
redness.  The  end  containing 
the  boat  is  then  gradually 
hf;itc;l,  so  that  the  organic  sub- 
stance is  slowly  vaporized  or 
decomposed.  The  vapor  or  the 
products  of  the  decomposition 
in  iJas-sing  over  the  red-hot cupric 
oxide,  will  acquire  the  oxygen 
necessary  to  convert  the  C  into 
CO^  and  the  H  into  j¥,0,  and 
these  are  .ibsorbcd  in  the  potash 
bulb  and  calcium  chloride  tube. 
At  the  end  of  the  process,  which 
usually  occupies  abotit  50  to  60 
minutes,  a  slow  stream  of  either 
pure  ail  or  oxygen  is  passed 
through,  while  the  entire  tube  is 
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red  hot,  in  order  to  bum  any  charcoal  that  may  remain  in  the 
boat,  and  carryforward  all  the  CO^  and  H^O  into  the  absorp- 
tion apparatus.  The  weight  of  the  CO^  is  given  by  the 
increase  in  weight  of  the  potash  bulbs  /i^  and  that  of  the 
ff^O  by  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  calcium  chloride  tube^. 

56,  In  some  cases  it  is  preferable  to  mix  the  substance 
to  be  analyzed  with  a  large  quantity  of  powdered  cupric 
oxide,  so  that  the  mixture  may  occupy  about  12  inches  of  an 
18-inch  tube  with  a  layer  of  3  inches  of  cupric  oxide  on  each 
end.  The  one  end  of  the  tube  is  then  often  drawn  out  and 
sealed,  the  point  being  broken  off  when  the  combustion  is 
finished,  and  a  slow  stream  of  air  drawn  through  it  by  gentle 
suction  at  the  opening  of  the  potash  bulbs.  In  case  of  sub- 
stances difficult  of  combustion,  the  cupric  oxide  is  usually 
replaced  by  lead  chromate  PbCrO^^  which  evolves  oxygen 
•when  heated. 

66.  When  nitrogen  is  present  in  the  substance  it  may  be 
partly  converted  into  N^O^^  which  would  increase  the  weight 
of  the  absorption  apparatus.  To  avoid  this,  3  or  4  inches  of 
the  front  end  of  the  combustion  tube  are  filled  with  metallic 
copper,  which,  being  heated  to  redness,  absorbs  the  O  from 
the  N^O^y  leaving  N,  which  passes  through  the  absorption 
apparatus  and  escapes.  When  it  is  desired  to  make  a  deter- 
mination  of  the  nitrogen  the  combustion  tube  is  arranged  in 
the  same  way,  but  the  absorption  apparatus  is  replaced  by  a 
bent  tube  to  allow  the  collection  of  the  gas  in  a  measured 
tube  filled  with  strong  potash.  Before  commencing  the 
combustion,  the  air  is  swept  out  of  the  tube  by  a  current  of 
pure  CO^y  which  is  continued  during  the  combustion,  and  is 
absorbed  by  the  potash,  the  nitrogen  being  collected  and 
measured. 

Another  method  of  estimating  nitrogen  in  organic  com- 
pounds that  is  quite  frequently  employed,  consists  in  heating 
them  with  soda  lime,  when  the  iVis  evolved  as^V//,,  which  is 
absorbed  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  absorption  bulb  shown 
in  Fig.  15,  and  precipitated  by  platinic  chloride,  the  weight 
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of  N  being  calculated  from  that  of  /yC7„2iW/,Cy  obtained; 
or  the  NH^  is  absorbed  in  a  known  quantity  of  acid,  which 


PlO.  15. 

is  afterwards  titrated  with  a  normal  alkaline  standard  solu- 
tion, and  the  quantity  that  has  been  neutralized  by  the 
evolved  ammonia  is  thus  determined. 

57.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  estimated  in  organic 
compounds  by  converting  them  into  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids,  respectively,  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  (nitric 
acid,  bromine,  etc.)  and  determining  those  acids  by  the  usual 
methods.  The  halogcNs  arc  determined  by  oxidizing  the 
substance  by  heating  witli  IfXO^  under  pressure,  whereby 
the  baloi^eii  is  converted  into  its  hydrogen  compound  and 
may  be  ])recipitatcd  by  ^IgXO.^  and  weighed  as  silver  halide. 

58.  I)(»ternilimtioii  of   Oxygen.  -The    proportion    of 

()xv<.(en  in  an  organic  compound  is  mostly  determined  by 
(h'tTcrence;  that  means,  l)y  deductini^  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  all  tlie  other  elements  from  the  original  weight  of  the 
substance. 

As  an  example  of  the  general  ])roeeedings  of  an  ultimate 
analysis  of  an  ori^anic  compound  and  the  calculations  con- 
nected with  it,  that  of  alcobol  is  given  below. 

(Volatile  substances,  such  as  alcoliol,  ether,  etc.,  are 
weighed  in  a  small  glass  bulb  with  a  thin  stem,  the  end  of 
which  is  sealed  for  weighing,  and  broken  off  when  the  bulb 
is  introduced  into  the  combustion  tube.) 
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.5  gram  of  alcohol  burned  with.cupric  oxide  gave  .9565 
gram  CO^  and  .5869  gram  H^O. 

Since  44  grams  of  CO^  contain  12  grams  of  C,  W  of  .9565, 
or  .2608,  is  the  weight  of  C  found. 

Since  18  grams  of  H^O  contain  2  grams  of  //,  -f^  of  .5869, 
or  .  0652,  is  the  weight  of  H  found. 

The  sum  of  the  weights  of  C  +  Zf  =  .2608  +  .0652 
=  .3260.  Deducting  this  from  .5  gram  alcohol  (original 
weight),  we  have  0.174  gram  of  O, 

So  that  .5  gram  of  alcohol  contains  .2608  gram  C, 
.0652  gram  //,  and  .174  gram  0\  or,  as  the  report  of  the 
analysis  would  be  written,  52.16  percent,  of  carbon,  13.04 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  34.80  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

The  result  of  such  an  analysis  is,  as  a  rule,  expressed  in 
an  empirical  formula,  which  may  be  defined  as  a  formula 
denoting  the  relative  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  elements  con- 
tained in  the  compound. 


CAXCUXATIOX  OP  FORMULAS. 

59,  Deduction  of  the  Empirical  Formula  From  tlio 
Percental^  Composition. — The  simplest  way  to  deduce 
the  empirical  formula  of  a  compound  from  its  percentage 
composition  consists  in  dividing  the  percentage  of  each  ele- 
•ment  by  its  atomic  weight,  and  expressing  the  resulting 
quotient  in  the  ratio  of  its  lowest  terms,  thus: 

52.16  divided  by  12,  atomic  weight  of  carbon  =  4.34 
13.04  divided  by  1,  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  •=.  13.04 
34.80  divided  by  16,  atomic  weight  of  oxygen    =    2.17 

If  the  ratio  4.34  :  13.04  :  2.17  is  expressed  in  its  lowest 
terms  it  becomes   2:6:1,  giving  the  empirical   formula 

In  some  cases  the  result  of  such  division  is  that  one  quo- 
tient contains  .5,  or  .33,  etc.,  i.  e.,  one  atom  of  an  element 
to  a  proportion  of  1.5,  etc.  of  another;  the  number  of  atoms 
in  the  molecule  is  then  obtained  by  multiplying  every  num- 
ber, so  as  to  obtain  the  lowest  ratio  in  figures  without 
fractions. 
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It  remains  now  to  determine  whether  this  formula  is  a  true 
representation  of  the  alcohol  molecule,  or  whether  the  mole- 
cule should  be  written  C^H^fi^  or  C^H^JJ^^  or  in  any  other 
form  that  will  preserve  the  ratio  established  beyond  doubt 
by  the  above  analysis. 

To  do  this  we  must  deduce  the  molecular  formula  from  the 
empirical  formula. 

A  molecular  formula  may  be  defined  as  a  formula  denoting 
the  absolute  number  of  atoms  in  one  molecule, 

60.  Dediietiou  of  tlie  Molecular  Formula  of  a  Com- 
pound From  Its  Fmplrlcal  Formula. — In  order  to  deduce 
the  molecular  formula  of  a  compound  from  its  empirical 
formula,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  compound,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  formula  CJIfi 
represents  2  atoms  of  C  weighing  12  X  2,  6  atoms  of  H  weigh- 
ing 6X1,  and  1  atom  of  O  weighing  16 ;  46,  the  sum  of  these 
numbers,  would  ba  the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  alcohol 
represented  by  C^Hfi^  whereas  the  formula  C^H^^O^  would 
express  40  X  2  parts  by  weight,  C^H^fi^  would  represent 
46  X  3  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol,  etc. 

The  method  of  determining  the  molecular  weight  of  a 
volatile  compound  has  been  described  in  Art.  12,  hiorgamc 
Chemistry,  Part  3,  and  in  Art.  4  of  this  Paper. 

In  the  case  of  a  substance  that  cannot  be  converted  into 
vapor  without  suffering  decomposition,  the  molecular  weight 
is  determined  by  the  cryoscopic  method  (see  Art.  49),  or  is 
inferred  from  a  consideration  of  the  chemical  relations  of  the 
substance,  and  its  determination  then  very  often  becomes  a 
rather  diflicult  and  complicated  matter.  The  general  char- 
acter of  this  latter  method  will  be  seen  and  readily  under- 
stood from  tlie  following  examples. 

61.  Determination  of  the  Molecular  Formula  of  an 
Aekl. — An  acid  that  was  submitted  to  ultimate  analysis 
yielded  on  com])usti()n  with  eu])ric  oxide,  in  100  parts,  40  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  O.OO  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  53.33  per 
cent,  of  oxygen;  the  empirical  formula  of  the  substance 
consequently  was  CH^O, 
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The  acid  was  found  to  give  only  one  class  of  salts  with  K 
and  Na^  showing  that  it  only  contained  one  atom  of  H 
replaceable  by  a  metal,  or  that  it  was  monobasic. 

By  neutralizing  the  acid  with  ammonia  and  stirring  with  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  a  crystalline  silver  salt  was  obtained 
that  was  purified  by  recrystallization  from  hot  water,  dried, 
weighed  in  a  porcelain  crucible  of  known  weight,  and  grad- 
ually heated  to  redness.  On  again  weighing  the  crucible 
after  cooling,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  metallic 
silver  amounting  to  64.66  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  salt 
Now,  generally  a  silver  salt  is  formed  from  an  acid  by  dis- 
placement of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  by  an  atom  of  silver ;  so 
that  what  remains  of  the  silver  salt,  after  deducting  the  sil- 
ver, represents  the  acid  itself,  minus  a  quantity  of  hydrogen 
equivalent  to  the  silver. 

From  the  silver  salt 100.00 

Deduct  the  silver 64.66 

Acid  residue 35.34 

Then, 

-     .  -      ,  ( acid    resi- 

^^  ^^  A       ^r.c^K  -^Jfin  one  mole-  )        „^  r»-      i.^  \  -• 
64.66^^:  108  J     ^,       .  .         ,.    h  =  35.34  :  59 -^  due  m  one 
^  I   cule  of  the  salt   J  /        i       i 

I  molecule 

To  the  acid  residue 59 

Add  the  hydrogen  equivalent  to  1  atom  of  Ag. .     1 

Molecular  weight  of  the  acid 60 

The  formula  CHfi  represents  12 -f  2  +  10  =  30,  but  as 
the  molecular  weight  is  60,  the  molecular  formula  of  the  acid 
must  be  C^H^O^  and  that  of  the  salt  C^H^AgO^, 

62.  Determination  of  the  Molecular  Formula  of  an 
Orsranic  Base. — The  substance  yielded  on  combustion  with 
cupric  oxide,  in  100  parts,  77.42  per  cent,  of  carbon,  7.53 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen ;  a  determination  of  nitrogen  showed 
15.05  per  cent,  of  this  element,  so  that  there  was  no  oxygen. 
These  numbers  lead  to  C^H^N  as  the  empirical  formula  of 
the  base.     By  dissolving  the  base  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
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adding  platinic  chloride,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  was 
obtained,  resembling  the  ammonio-platinic  chloride  formed 
when  ammonia  is  treated  the  same  way.  This  precipitate 
was  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  weighed  in  a  porcelain  cru- 
cible, and  heated  to  redness,  when  it  left  a  residue  of  metallic 
platinum  which  amounted  to  32. 72  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  salt.  As  a  general  rule,  a  platinum  chloride  salt  is 
formed  by  the  combination  of  PtCl^  with  two  molecules  of 
the  hydrochloride  of  the  base;  in  the  case  of  the  ammonio- 
platinic  chloride,  the  formula  is  PtCl^y%NHjCl\  so  that  what 
remains  of  a  platinum  salt  after  deducting  the  platinum 
represents  2  molecules  of  the  base  +  2  molecules  of  HCl-^-  4 
atoms  of  CL 

From  the  platinum  salt 100.00 

Deduct  the  metallic  platinum  obtained.     32.72 

Remainder 67.28 

Then, 

32.72/^/  :  195  j  ^V""  T.r^^^.  \  =  ^7.28  :  400.9 

(  cule  of  the  salt  ) 

Deduct  ^HCl+  a^ =  215.0 

Wei^htof  2  molecules  of  the  base  =  185.9 

The  molecular  weig-ht  of  the  base,  therefore,  is  92.9.  The 
formula  (f/A.V  represents  7-2  +  7  +  14  =  93.  This  is,  there- 
fore, the  molecular  formula. 

0,i.  The  law  of  even  numbers  is  sometimes  a  useful 
j^uidc  in  fixin^^  molecular  formulas.  Since  carbon  behaves 
as  a  quadrivalent  element,  the  atom-fixing  power  of  any 
group  of  carbon  atoms  must  be  represented  by  an  even 
number.  Thus,  a  single  carbon  atom  would  be  C*,  indi- 
cating its  power  of  attaching  to  itself  4  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
A  chdin  of  2  carbon  atoms  would  be  C^,  if  the  2  atoms 
were  singly  linked  or  imited  by  one  atom-fixing  power 
belong-ing  to  each,  because  the  total  number  of  the  bonds 
of  "^l  separate  quadrivalent  carbon  atoms  would  be  4  +  4, 
and    if   one   bond    of   each   is    employed    in   linking    them 
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together,  the  atom-fixing  power  of  the  chain  would  be 
(4-l)  +  (4-l)  =  C. 

If  the  2  atoms  were  doubly  linked,  or  imited  by  2  bonds 
belonging  to  each,  the  atom-fixing  power  of  the  chain  would 
be  (4— 2) +  (4-2)  =  4,  expressed  by  C^\ 

Again,  if  the  atom  were  trebly  linked,  the  atom-fixing 
power  would  be  (4  —  3)  +  (4  —  3)  =  2,  expressed  by  C/. 

So  it  is  evident  that  each  atom  of  carbon  added  to  the 
chain  can  only  increase  the  atom-fixing  power  of  the  chain 
itself  by  2,  for,  although  the  added  atom  of  carbon  has  an 
atom-fixing  power  of  4,  one  of  these  must  be  used  up  in 
attaching  it  to  the  chain,  and  one  of  the  atom-fixing  powers 
of  the  chain  must  be  used  up  in  attaching  the  chain  to  the 
added  carbon  atom. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the  total  number 
of  at  Of ns  of  univalent  or  trivalent  elements  united  ivith  earbon 
in  an  orgastic  compound  must  be  an  even  number^  because  the 
atom- fixing  power  of  the  chain  is  always  a  multiple  of  2,  and 
no  odd  number  of  univalent  or  trivalent  elements  could 
satisfy  such  an  atom-fixing  power. 

Example. — Ultimate  analysis  shows  CH^O  to  be  the  empirical  for- 
mula for  glycol,  which,  however,  is  evidently  an  impossible  formula, 
since  the  atom-fixing  powers  are  4  belonging  to  the  carbon,  3  belonging 
to  the  hydrogen,  and  2  belonging  to  the  oxygen.  The  molecular  for- 
mula of  glycol  is  C^HtP%  where  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  an  even  number, 
the  2  carbon  atoms  being  singly  linked,  Ca"^,  4  of  the  6  otherwise 
available  atom-fixing  powers  being  used  for  the  attachment  of  4  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms,  and  the  other  two  for  each  of  the  oxygen  atoms,  the 
second  atom-fixing  power  of  each  (diad)  oxygen  atom  being  used  for 
the  attachment  of  the  remaining  hydrogen  atoms. 

64,  The  ultimate  analysis  of  an  organic  compound  serves, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  decide  its  empirical  formula,  from  which, 
after  determining,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  compound  in  question,  the  molecular  formula 
is  readily  derived.  We  have,  however,  in  organic  chemistry 
especially,  to  consider  also  the  rational,  or  structural,  formula; 
this  formula  may  be  defined  as  a  formula  denoting  the  mode 
of  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule ;  because  with 
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this  aid  we  are  able  to  trace  the  existence  of  compound 
radicals  (see  Art.  62,  Theoretical  Chemistry)^  which  play  an 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds. 
Furthermore  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  some  working 
hypothesis  that  will  account  for  the  fact  that  many  sub- 
stances exist,  which,  though  they  have  the  same  ultimate 
composition  and  the  same  molecular  formula,  possess  differ- 
ent properties ;  such  cases  are  included  under  the  term 
isomerism^  which  will  shortly  receive  close  attention.  The 
necessary  hypothesis  is  supplied  by  supposing  the  atoms 
in  the  compound  to  be  linked  together  by  bonds  in  such 
a  way  that  this  linkage  can  be  represented  by  a  graphic 
formula. 

For  example,  to  determine  the  rational  or  structural 
formula  for  alcohol :  When  sodium  is  placed  in  alcohol,  it  is 
dissolved  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  the  alcohol  is 
converted  into  a  crystalline  substance  known  as  sodium  ethyl 
or  cihylatCy  having  the  composition  C^HfiNa.  Comparing 
this  with  the  formula  of  alcohol,  it  is  seen  that  one  atom  of 
H  has  been  replaced  by  Na.  Since  the  compound  still  con- 
tains //j,,  it  might  be  supposed  that  by  the  use  of  an  excess 
of  Na  still  more  //  might  be  replaced,  producing  ultimately 
a  compound  C^Xafi,  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  \  only 
one  of  the  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  alcohol  can  be  replaced 
by  Na  in  this  way;  hence,  it  is  seen  that  one  atom  of  the  six 
is  on  a  difTerent  footing  from  the  other  five.  This  would  be 
expressed  by  writing  the  formula  for  alcohol  CJiJDH, 
Again,  when  alcohol  is  acted  on  by  hydrochloric-acid  gas, 
and  distilled  at  a  low  temperature,  it  yields  water  and  a  very 
volatile  liquid,  known  as  ctJiyl  cJiloridcy  having  the  compo- 
sition CJf^CL  This  decomposition  \vould  be  expressed  by 
the  equation: 

CJf.OIf+HCl  =  CJf^CI+HOH 

from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  CI  of  the  HCl  has  been 
exchanged  for  OH  in  the  alcohol,  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  alcohol  is  made  up  of  at  least  two  separate  groups,  and 
that  one  way  of  writing  its  rational  formula  is  CJ-[JDH. 
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OKGAIN^IC  COMPOUNDS. 


CliASSIFICATION  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

65.  By  investigating  the  nature  of  the  compound  radi- 
cals contained  in  an  organic  substance,  this  may  generally  be 
assigned  to  one  of  the  subsequent  divisions: 

1.  Hydrocarbons  0.  Ammonia  derivatives 

2.  Alcohols  10.   Cyanogen  compounds 

3.  Aldehydes  11.   Phenols 

4.  Acids  12.  Quinones 

5.  Ketones  13.   Organo-mineral  compounds 

6.  Ethers  14.   Carbohydrates 

7.  Haloid  compounds       15.  Glucosides 

8.  Ethereal  salts  16.   Albuminoids  or  gelatinoids 

66.  1.  Hydrocarbons  are  composed  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen only,  in  various  modes  of  grouping,  and  they  constitute 
the  most  extensive  class  of  organic  compounds  ;  of  which 
C^H^'Hy  ethyl  hydride  or  ethane,  heptane  C^H^^,  and  dimyricyl 

^M^\n  ^^^  examples. 

Hydrocarbons  from  which  hydrogen  has  been  removed  give 
rise  to  hydrocarbon  radicals;  thus,  CJ-f^  is  the  hydrocarbon 
radical  ethyl,  from  ethane  ;  like  all  other  compound  radicals, 
they  are  incapable  of  existing  in  the  free  state.  Since  in 
chemical  relations  the  hydrocarbon  radicals  behave  towards 
other  radicals  analogously  to  the  manner  in  which  the  metals 
behave  towards  the  non-metals,  they  are  frequently  tenned 
positive  radicals,  while  other  compound  radicals,  such  as 
OHy  COOHy  etc.,  are  termed  negative, 

2.  Alcohols  are  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  constructed  on  the  model  of  water,  in  which  half 
of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  compound  radical,  which  is 
generally  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Thus,  methyl  alcohol  is  H^C-OH,  or  methyl  hydrate,  and 
may  be  considered  as  water  in  which  one  atom  of  H  is 
replaced  by  the  compound  radical  H^O^  (methyl). 
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The  group  or  radical  OH  is  termed  hydroxyl,  and  is 
evidently  univalent,  because  one  of  the  two  bonds  of  the 
divalent  oxygen  is  satisfied  by  the  univalent  hydrogen  atom, 
thus,  H — O — ,  leaving  one  bond  available  for  the  attachment 
of  another  element  or  group. 

Methyl  alcohol  H^COH  is  derived  from  methyl  hydride 
H^C'H  by  the  substitution  of  hydroxyl  HO  for  hydrogen. 
This  substitution  is  effected  by  two  operations,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  equations  : 

(1)  //.C//+  C/.  =  H,CCl+HCl 

methyl  methyl 

hydride  chloride 

(2)  H,  CCl  -\-KOH  =  KCl  +  //,  C-  OH 

potassium  methyl 

hydrate  alcohol 

3.  The  aldehydes^  or  dehydrogenized  alcohols,  are  prod- 
ucts of  oxidation  of  the  alcohols,  whereby  hydrogen  has 
been  removed.     Thus, 

H^C'OH-\-0  =  H^O+H^CO 

methyl 
aldehyde 

In  the  methyl  aldehyde,  two  bonds  of  the  carbon  atom  are 

imilc'd  to  the  bivalent  oxvi^cn  atom,  and  the  other  two  bonds 

to  the  two  hydro^'en  atoms;  thus.       yC^'-'O". 

4.  Tlie  acids  result  fioni  a  further  oxidation  of  the 
aleohols,  by  wliich  not  only  is  hydro'^en  removed,  hut  oxygen 
])laeecl  into  tlie  vacancy  thus  createtl,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  etjuation: 

if,c-oif+i\  =^  no-\-iH-<^'j^ 

formic 
acid 

The  ort:;-anic  ac^ds  contain  the  ^.Toup  (H-OH^  known  as 
carboxyl  ("iX  oxixtyl.    This  ^tou])  is  monoxalent,  as  is  seen  from 

OH 

the  following  graphical  representation  O  =  C*^        .      Two  of 
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the  bonds  of  the  quadrivalent  carbon  are  satisfied  by  the 
bivalent  oxygen,  a  third  by  the  univalent  group  {0H)\  thus 
leaving  the  fourth  bond  free  for  the  attachment  of  another 
element  or  compound  radical. 

5.  The  ketones  are  derived  from  the  acids  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  hydrocarbon  radical  for  hydroxyl. 

A     X-        -J  ^/^^OH        acetic  ketone   ^jr^^CH^ 
Acetic  acid  6/ c<^,^  ,      ,       .       OC<^rr 

CH^  (acetone)  c/r. 

Hence  the  ketones  contain  the  bivalent  group  carbonyl 
OCy  combined  with  two  hydrocarbon  radicals. 

G.  The  ethers  are  derived  from  the  alcohols  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  compound  radical  for  the  hydrogen  in  the 
hydroxyl  group. 

For  instance : 

Methyl  alcohol,  H^C^OH 

Methyl  ether,  H^C-O^CH^ 

One  method  of  converting  an  alcohol  into  an  ether  is 
shown  in  the  following  equations: 

(1)  H^C'  OH+Na  =:  H^C'  ONa  +  H 

methyl  sodium 

hydrate  methylate 

(2)  HjC.  ONa  +  H,CI  =  iV«/+  Hfi.  O-  CH^ 

methyl  methyl 

iodide  ether 

7.  Haloid  compounds  are  formed  from  the  foregoing 
groups  by  the  substitution  of  a  halogen  radical  for  cither 
hydrogen  or  hydroxyl. 

8.  Ethereal  salts  (or  esters)  are  formed  from  the  acids  by 
the  substitution  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical  for  the  hydrogen 
in  the  carboxyl  radical  CO^H. 

9.  The  ammonia  derivatives  are  formed  from  ammonia 
by  the  substitution  of  a  compound  radical  for  hydrogen;  for 
instance,  ammonia  NH^^  methylamine  NH^-CH^^  dimethyl- 
amine  NH\(CH^^,  trimethylamine  N\  (CH^)^, 

10.  Cyanogen  compounds  are  those  that  contain  the 
radical  CN\  which  is  univalent,  because  only  three  bonds 
of  the   quadrivalent  carbon   are  satisfied  by  the  trivalent 
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nitrogen;  H-CN^  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  an  example  of  this 
class  of  compounds. 

11.  Phenols  resemble  the  alcohols  in  composition  by  con- 
taining the  hydroxyl  group,  but  also  resemble  the  acids  in 
some  of  their  properties,  but  do  not  yield  aldehydes  when 
partially  oxidized. 

12.  Quinones  are  formed  from  hydrocarbons  by  the 
substitution  of  a  group  of  two  oxygen  atoms  for  two  hydro- 
gen atoms;  as,  for  instance,  quinone  C^HJ^O^),  which  is 
obtained  from  benzene  C,//,. 

13.  OrganO'inineral  compounds  are  formed  upon  the  type 
of  the  chlorides  of  metals  or  non-metals,  by  the  substitution 
of  hydrocarbon  radicals  for  the  chlorine;  as,  for  instance, 
zinc  ethide  Zn{C^H^^, 

In  cases  where  sufficient  evidence  has  not  been  obtained 
as  to  the  rational  formulas  of  compounds,  they  are  classified 
according  to  their  similarity  in  properties,  or  in  ultimate 
composition,  or  in  products  of  decomposition.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  of  such  classes: 

14.  Carbohydrates^  or  compounds  that  contain  six,  or 
some  multiple  of  six,  atoms  of  carbon,  together  with  some 
multiple  of  the  ^roup  H.,0\  as,  for  instance,  starch  C^H^fi^, 
glucose  CJI^p^.  siiu-ar  CJf^p^^.  etc. 

15.  Gliicosuics,  or  compounds  that  yield  glucose  as  one 
of  their  products  of  decom])ositi()n. 

IG.  Albuminoids  and  gelatiiioids,  or  compounds  contain- 
ing C,  Ily  A\  and  (?,  often  with  small  quantities  of  ^  and 
sometimes  of  I\  distinguished  by  their  tendency  to  piitrefy 
when  moist;  of  such,  albumin,  fibrin,  and  casein  are 
examples. 


IIYDltOCAiniOXS. 

(Mt.  One  of  the  characteristic  ])r()])erties  of  carbon,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  student  lias  not  yet  been  drawn, 
is  its  capability  of  combining  with  itself.  While  studying 
inorganic  compounds,  the  student  has  met  with  compounds 
that  contain  as  many  as  G  atoms  of  one  element  alone  in  one 
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molecule  of  the  compound.  Among  the  carbon  compoimds, 
however,  6  atoms  of  carbon  is  quite  a  common  occurrence,  and 
the  molecular  formulas  that  are  assigned  to  many  organic 
compounds  contain  a  considerably  greater  number  of  carbon 
atoms  than  six.  It  is  this  property  of  carbon  that  gives 
rise  to  the  existence  of  a  much  larger  number  of  compounds 
of  this  element  than  of  any  other  element  known. 


SATURATED  IIYDROCAIIBONS. 


PARAFFIN  SERIES  OF  HYDROCARBONS. 

68.  Only  one  hydrocarbon,  containing  but  1  atom  of 
Cf  is  known ;  namely,  mars/i  gas^  or  methane,  CH^y  the  chief 
properties  of  which  have  been  treated  upon  in  Art.  104, 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  Part  2. 

We  have  further  seen  that  when  CH^  undergoes  metalepsis 
with  chlorine,  one  of  its  H  atoms  is  replaced  by  C/,  the 
compound  CH^Cl  being  produced  (see  Art.  47,  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Part  1).  Although  there  are  various  ways  of 
producing  a  compound  of  this  formula,  the  product  obtained 
always  possesses  the  same  properties,  which  decisively  shows 
that  only  one  compound  of  the  formula  CH^C I  is  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  contrary  to  experience  acquired  in  other  cases 
to  suppose  that  all  the  methods  of  producing  CH^Cl  would 
result  in  the  displacement  of  the  same  H  atom,  and  it  may 
rightly  be  assumed  that  while  the  product  of  one  method  is 
CHHHCl,  that  of  the  second  may  be  CHHCIH,  that  of  the 
third  CHCIHH,  and  that  of  a  fourth  CCIHHH.  But  all 
these  compounds  are  found  to  be  one  and  the  same  substance. 
It  is  consequently  assumed  that  the  four  //atoms  in  methane 
have  an  equal  position  with  regard  to  the  carbon  atom,  so 
that  whichever  is  replaced,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
molecule  wnll  remain  the  same. 

In  order  to  explain  this  equality  of  position  of  the  hydro- 
gen atoms  in  relation  to  the  carbon  atom,  these  hydrogen 
atoms  are  represented  as  being   symmetrically    arranged 
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around  the  central  carbon  atom  (see  Fig.  16).     It  is  evident 
from  this  graphical  representation  that,  whichever 

J  H  atom  is  replaced  by  the  CI  atom,  the  figure  has 

^^^—^   only  to  be  turned  round  in  order  to  appear  the 

m         same. 
Fig.  18.  Graphically,  the  atoms  are  necessarily  shown 

on  the  same  plane,  but  it  is  not  supposed  that  this  represents 
their  true  arrangement  in  the  molecule,  and  although  we 
have  at  present  no  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  shapes  of 
molecules,  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  them  as  having  three 
dimensions.  The  most  fruitful  hypothesis  as  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  methane  molecule  is  that  the  carbon  atom 
occupies  the  center  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  the  hydrogen 
atoms  being  attached  to  the  four  angles  thereof. 

As  methane  has  the  formula  CH^^  which  is  graphically 
expressed  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  it  must  necessarily  be 
regarded  as  a  saturated  compound^  devoid  of  any  residual 
affinity  such  as  would  be  possessed,  for  instance,  by  a  com- 
pound having  the  formula  CO,  In  the  case  of  all  other 
hydrocarbons  it  is  assumed  that  the  carbon  atoms  arc 
directly  united  together,  since  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
possible  for  //to  act  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  monad,  so 
that  there  cannot  be  any  reason  to  assume  that  it  acts  as 
an  intermediary,  and  a  compound  graphically  expressed 
C — // — C  would  be  an  impossibility.  Of  those  hydro- 
carbons tliat  have  two  carbon  atoms,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
expressed,  a  tzco-carlnvi  iniclcits^  there  are  at  least  three,  of 
which  two,  ctJiylcnc  CJf^  (see  Arts.  107—110,  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Part  2),  and  acetylene  CJf^  (see  Arts.  Ill  and 
112,  Inorganic  Chemistry^  Part  '-3),  have  been  already 
treated  upon  and  will  be  referred  to  again.  The  third, 
which  has  the   formula  CJf^  and   \vhich,   in  •,     » 

general,  is  graphically  represented  as  shown  |      | 

in  Fig.  17,  but  which  is  equally  well  written  ""j  "^''^ 
H^C'CII,  is  known  as  ethane,  ^    ^ 

The  evidence  for  this  formula  is  of  a  similar  *    ' 

character  to  that  for  the  methane  formula,  only  one  com- 
pound, namely   C^II^Ci,  being  obtainable.      If  two  regular 
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tetrahedrons  are  placed  with  one  solid  angle  of  each  in 
contact,  a  two-carbon  nucleus  will  be  represented,  in  which 
each  carbon  is  the  center  of  a  tetrahedron,  the  six  //"atoms 
being  at  the  remaining  three  angles  of  each  tetrahedron  (see 
Fig.  26). 

69.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  bonds  of  the  two 
carbon  atoms  of  ethane  are  linked,  this  compound  is  also 
necessarily  considered  a  saturated  hydrocarbon.  Turning 
our  attention  to  the  next  group — that  is,  to  those  compounds 
that  contain  three  carbon  atoms,  or  a  three-carbon  nucleus — 
we  find  that  the  saturated  compound,  i.e.,  the  compound 
that  contains  the  highest  number  of  hydrogen  atoms,  is 
C,//g,  called /r^/rt;/^,  and  is  represented  as  shown  in  Fig.  18, 
or  more  simply  as  CH^-CH^'CH^. 

The  evidence  of  this  formula  is  derived  from  the  methods 

by  which  propane  is  prepared,  and  will  be  h  r   w 

more    fully  appreciated   when    these    are  I  I      I 

described  in  the  future  articles.  The  reason-  |  |      j 

ing  applied  to  methane  will  not  serve  in  B  a   R 

this  case,  for  two  compounds  of  the  formula  '  ^ 
C^H^Cl  SLie  known,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

70.  A  comparison  of  these  three  hydrocarbons  will  show 
that  ethane  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  methane,  and 
propane  from  ethane,  by  substituting  CH^  for  H.  By  con- 
tinuing this  process  a  whole  scries  of  hydrocarbons  is  obtained, 
each  of  which  is  saturated  and  differs  from  the  one  prece- 
ding it  by  CH^,  Thus,  butane,  the  next  member  of  the  series, 
is  CH^'CH^CH^'CH^,  pcntane  is  CH^'CII^'CH^-CH^'CH^, 
and  so  on.  Any  series  of  carbon  compounds,  each  member 
of  which  differs  from  the  one  preceding  it  by  a  constant 
quantity,  as  C//!,,  is  called  an  homologous  scries^  and  the 
compounds  are  homologues  of  each  other. 

A  little  consideration  will  readily  show  that  in  the  homol- 
ogous series  in  question,  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms 
must  always  exceed  twice  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  by  2, 
a  fact  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  general  formula  for 
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the  series,  C^/^,«+„  and  as  every  terminal  carbon  atom  has, 
as  we  have  previously  seen,  3  hydrogen  atoms  attached  to 
it,  the  general  formula  C„//,^  +  ,  may  be  extended  to 
H^C'C^H^^'CH^,  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
hydrocarbons  that  conform  to  this  general  formula  are 
termed  saturated^  because  they  cannot  possess  any  free 
affinities  by  which  other  elements  can  attach  themselves  to 
the  molecule.  The  term  ** saturated"  is  not  merely  a 
theoretical  or  speculative  one — it  is  a  term  derived  from  and 
based  on  actual  experience,  as  it  has  been  found  that  it  is 
entirely  impossible  to  produce  a  new  compound  from  any  of 
these  hydrocarbons  except  by  substitution.  No  chlorine 
compound,  for  instance,  can  be  obtained  from  methane, 
except  by  substituting  one  or  more  chlorine  atoms  for  one  or 
more  H  atoms. 

On  account  of  this  inactivity  the  series  has  been  called  the 
paraffin  scries  of  hydrocarbons;  the  name  paraffin  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  words  parum^  meaning  **  little,"  and  affinis, 
meaning  *' affinity,"  and  was  originally  bestowed  on  the 
wax-lilce  substance  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  coal  and 
peat,  because  of  its  resistance  to  chemical  reagents,  and  this 
solid  was  subsequently  sliown  to  consist  mainly  of  saturated 
hydrocarbons. 

The  parairm  hydrocarbons  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrides 
of  positive  radicals  of  tlic  general  formula  t"«^,„-f  „  the  for- 
mula for  tlie  hydrocarbons  l)cin<^  C„H^^^^  ^H.  These  radi- 
cals have  been  termed  ali'vl  radicals^  and  they  are  necessarily 
monovalent.  Tliey  are  desiLfnated  similarly  to  the  hydro- 
carbons, which  constitute  their  hydrides,  the  suffix^/ being 
substituted  for  afic. 

71.  The  natural  source  of  the  paraffin  hydrocarbons  is 
the  mineral  product  known  aspi'/n)/(7/;//,  rock  oil^  or  naphtJia, 
which  is  found  native  in  nearlvall  countries.  It  should,  how- 
ever,  be  mcntir)ned,  that  the  Russian  petroleum  consists 
largely  of  hydrocarbons  (naphthenes)  heloni^n ng  to  the  aro- 
matic series,  while  that  of  Pennsylvania  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  a  mixture  of  paraffin  hydrocarbons. 
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The  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania  evolve  large  volumes  of  a 
gas  mixture  consisting  of  //,  CH^,  and  C^H^  (ethane),  which 
are  frequently  used  for  lighting  as  well  as  heating  purposes 
in  the  surrounding  districts.  The  liquid  pumped  out  of  the 
well  still  retains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ethane  in  solu- 
tion, and  consists  chiefly  of  members  of  the  parafi&n  series, 
of  which  a  list  is  given  below  in  Table  8. 


TABLE  8. 


Name. 


Methane  . .  . 

Ethane 

Propane. . . . 
Butane 

Pentane. . . . 
Hexane 


Compo- 

Charac- 

sition. 

teristic. 

CH, 

Gas 

c^ff. 

Gas 

C.H, 

Gas 

c.ff» 

Gas 

Boils  at 

c.ff. 

36° 

c\f^,. 

69° 

Name. 


Heptane  . . . 

Octane 

Nonane  . .  . . 

Decane 

Dodecane  . . 
Hexadecanc 


Compo- 

sition. 

c-,//.. 

CM,. 

(t         18 

CM.. 

^.0^« 

C,M^. 

^.«^34 

Charac- 
teristic. 

Boils  at 
98° 
125° 
149° 
173° 
214° 
287° 


The  liquid  constituents  of  the  petroleum  are  separated  by 
the  process  known  b.s  fractional  distillation,  which  depends 
on  the  difference  in  their  boiling  points. 

When  the  petroleum  is  heated,  the  hydrocarbons  ethane, 
propane,  and  butane  are  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state ;  these 
are  collected  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  condensing 
pump,  which  liquefies  a  portion  of  them,  yielding  the  liquid 
sold  as  cyviogene,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .59,  and  is 
used  in  freezing  machines  on  account  of  its  rapid  evapora- 
tion, producing  a  great  cold.  The  chief  constituent  of  cymo- 
gene  is  butane  C^^^. 

The  portion  that  first  distils  over,  and  which  boils  at  18°, 
requires  special  condensiition.  It  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  pentane  C^//,,  and  is  commercially  known 
as  rhigolene.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .62,  and  finds 
employment  in  the  arts  as  a  standard  of  light  and  in  medi- 
cine as  an  anesthetic.     The  next  portion,  that  distils  over 
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at  about  60**,  consists  nearly  entirely  of  hexane  CJI^^\  it  is 
known  commercially  as  petroleum  ether^  petroleum  spirits, 
and  gasolene.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .6H,  and  is  used 
in  various  industries  as  a  solvent  of  india  rubber,  etc.  The 
next  fraction  consists  mainly  of  heptane  C^//,„  and  is  col- 
lected until  the  temperature  rises  to  about  110**;  its  specific 
gravity  is  .7;  it  is  known  commercially  as  naphtha^  ligroin, 
and  benzoline.  It  is  used  as  a  burning  oil  in  some  kinds  of 
lamps,  and  serves  as  a  solvent  in  a  number  of  manufacturing 
processes.  The  next  fraction  of  distillation  is  collected 
below  150°  and  is  known  as  benzine^  which  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  .74,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  ben- 
zene, the  coal-tar  product  The  kerosene  oil  so  generally 
used  for  lighting  purposes  is  the  portion  that  distils  between 
150°  and  300°.  It  is  generally  refined  by  agitation  with  about 
2  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  the  olefines 
contained  in  the  oil,  before  being  sent  into  the  market.  It 
is  unsafe  to  use  oils  of  low  boiling  point  as  illuminants  in 
ordinary  lamps,  because  they  so  easily  evolve  vapor,  which 
forms  an  explosive  mixture  with  air,  and  bursts  the  lamp. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  hydrocarbon  evolves  enough 
vapor  to  form  an  inflammable  mixture  with  the  air  above  is 
kuown  as  \>^'^  flu  ski )ig  point.  No  so  called  paraffin  oil  should 
be  considered  safe  for  either  lighting  or  cooking  purposes 
that  kindles  from  a  flame  brought  near  its  surface  when  it  is 
heated  to  DS^  in  an  open  vessel ;  a  tea  cup  placed  in  a  basin 
of  hot  water  in  wliieh  a  thermometer  is  plunged,  answers  for 
a  rough  test.  In  a  closed  vessel,  where  the  vapor  more 
rapidly  accumulates  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  flashing  point 
is  much  lower,  and  no  oil  is  considered  safe  that  kindles  at 
or  below  23""  in  a  covered  vessel  when  a  flame  is  brought 
near  its  surface;  a  small  beaker  covered  with  a  piece  of  tin- 
plate  having  a  small  hole  for  the  introduction  of  a  match 
may  be  placed  in  warm  water  for  the  elosed  test. 

The  distillation  of  the  petroleum  is  carried  on  until  a  tarry 
residue  is  left  in  the  retort.  The  distillate  al)ove  300°  con- 
sists of  heavy  lubricating  oils  containing  ])aranin  wax,  which 
melts  at  about  hh"^ ^  and  may,  therefore,  be  separated  from 
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the  oils  by  freezing;  this  wax  contains  the  highest  known 
homologues  of  the  paraffin  series.  The  softer  varieties  of 
paraffin  are  known  as  petrolatum.  All  the  oils  mentioned 
above  are  colorless  when  quite  pure,  although  the  commercial 
products  are  frequently  yellow  or  brown. 

72.     For  the  purpose  of  fractional  distillation  on  a  small 
scale,  an  apparatus  as  shown  in  Fig.  19  is  usually  employed. 


Fig.  19. 


It  consists  of  a  bottle  a  provided  with  a  long  neck  through 
which  a  thermometer  b  passes  to  indicate  the  temperature 
at  which  the  liquid  in  the  flask  a  boils.  The  first  portion 
that  distils  over  will,  of  course,  consist  chiefly  of  the  liquid 
that  has  the  lowest  boiling  point,  particularly  if  the  neck 
of  the  flask  consists  of  a  scries  of  bulbs,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
20,  and  thus  exposes  a  large  surface  to  be  cooled  by  the  air. 
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if  the  receiver  c  is  changed  at  stated  intervals  corresponding 
with  a  certain  rise  in  the  temperature,  a  series  of  liquids 

will  be  obtained,  con- 
taining substances  the 
boiling  points  of  which 
lie  within  the  limits  of 
temperature  between 
which  the  liquids  were 
collected. 

When  these  liquids 
are  again  distilled 
separately  in  the  same 
way,  a  great  part  of 
each  is  generally  found 
to  distil  over  within  a 
few  degrees  on  either 
side  of  some  partic- 
^^^"  ^  ular    temperature, 

which  is  the  boiling  point  of  the  substance  of  which  that 
liquid  chiefly  consists  ;  and  if  the  receivers  are  again  changed 
at  stated  intervals,  a  second  scries  of  distillates  will  be 
obtained,  the  boiling  points  of  which  arc  comprised  within 
a  narrower  ran^e  of  leinperalnre.  It  will  be  evident  that, 
l>y  repeated  distillations,  the  original  mixture  will  eventually 
be  res(»lve(l  into  a  number  of  litpiids,  each  distilling  over 
entirely  at  about  one  partieular  temperature,  which  is  the 
boiling-  point  of  its  ehief  eonstituent. 

7t5.  Hotliane,  or  Methyl  Hydride. — The  occurrence, 
preparation,  and  ])roperties  of  methane  have  been  already 
treated  u])on  to  some  extent  in  Arts.  10*^,  103,  and   104, 

Jnon^trnic  Ch('nn'sf?'\\  Part  2.  The  following  must  now  be 
added  to  these  descriptions. 

Tn  order  to  prepare  ehemically  pure  methane,  methyl 
iodide  is  dro])])ed  very  slowly  into  a  flask  eontaining  a  cop- 
])er-zine*  couple  covered  with  dilute  alcohol  ;   the  reaction 

*''rhis  is  a  special  jircparation  of  zinc  coated  with  copper  precipitated 
from  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  which  acts  much  more  energetically 
than  zinc  alone. 
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that  takes  place  may  be  expressed  by  the  subjoined  equa- 
tion: CHJ+HOH-\-Zn  =  CN^H+Zn/OH 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  zinc 
methide  by  water: 

Zn(CHX'\-2N0I/=  Zn{0H)^  +  2CH^ 
or  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water  (to  supply  H) 
on  carbon  tetrachloride: 

and  by  passing  a  mixture  of  CS^  vapor  and  H^S  over  red-hot 
copper:  C5,  +  2//.5+4Cw.  =  \Cu^S-\-  CH^ 

These  last  two  methods  are  especially  remarkable,  since 
they  represent  the  preparation  of  the  gas  from  its  elements, 
and,  therefore,  the  synthesis  of  the  paraffin  hydrocarbons  in 
general,  for  the  majority  of  these  can  be  built  up  from  marsh 
gas  by  the  aid  of  a  few  elements,  which  are  necessary  to  act 
as  intermediaries. 

Methane  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .5G.  Water  dissolves 
approximately  5  per  cent,  and  alcohol  50  per  cent,  of  the  gas. 
It  boils  at  —  160°,  but  is  liquid  at  —11°  under  180  atmospheres 
of  pressure;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is.  4 15  at  —104°. 

When  methane  is  mixed  with  chlorine  and  exposed  to  sun- 
light, a  violent  reaction  resembhng  an  explosion  occurs, 
HCl  being  formed  and  C  separated,  but  when  the  CI  is 
diluted  with  CO^  and  allowed  to  act  gradually,  so  called 
chlorine  substitution  products  are  formed ;  viz. : 

CH^'\-Cl^    =  HCl  +  Ciy,C7(monochloromethane) 
CH^  +  2Cl^  =  2HCl+CH^Cl^  (dichloromethane) 

CH^  +  ZCl,  =  3HCI+  CHCl\  (tnchloromethane,  or 

'  (      chloroform) 
CH^'\-\Cl^  =  AHCl-^  CCl^  (tetrachloromcthanc) 

The  chlorine  in  these  compoimds  is  not  precipitated  by  silver 
nitrate,  like  the  CI  in  HCl  and  the  chlorides  of  the  metals. 

74.     Ethane,    or    Ktliyl    Hydride.— Ethane     CJI^   is 

obtained  by  trcatini^^  zinc  ethyl  with  water  : 

zinc  ethyl  ethane      zinc  hydrate 
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It  is  likewise  formed  when  methyl  iodide  is  heated  with 
sodium  in  a  closed  tube  : 

Ethane  is  a  colorless  gas,  resembling  methane  in  most  of 
its  properties,  but  is  more  easily  liquefied  ;  it  is  about  twice 
as  soluble  in  alcohol  as  methane. 

76.  Propane,  or  Propyl  Hydride. — Propane  C^H^  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  propyl  iodide ; 
according  to  the  equation  : 

It  is  also  obtained  when  a  mixlure  of  ethyl  iodide  and 
methyl  iodide  is  heated  with  zinc: 

ethyl         methyl 
iodide        iodide 

or      C//„  CH^J+  CHJ+  Zn  =  CH^,CH^,CH,  +  Znl^ 

The  reaction  is  of  importance,  as  it  confirms  the  constitu- 
tion of  propane  (sec  Fig.  18),  showing  that  the  hydrocarbon 
is  formed  by  the  combination  of  methyl  with  ethyl. 

Propane  is  a  colorless  gas  which  boils  at  — 17°. 

The  student  will  have  noticed  that  similar  methods  serv'e 
for  the  preixiration  of  the  three  compounds,  methane,  ethane, 
and  propane,  wliich  clearly  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  an  li()mol(^<^oiis  scries  of  carbon  compounds  can  be 
prepared  from  the  members  of  another  homologous  series 
by  tiic  same  reaction  ;  thus,  the  series  of  alky  I  iodides 
CJiJ,  CJIJ,  C JJJ,  etc.  will  yield  the  corresponding  series 
of  alky!  Jiydridts  (bydrocarlxms)  h\  metalepsis  with  nascent 
hydro^^cn.  For  each  scries  of  carbon  compounds,  therefore, 
there  is  a  number  of  ^t^^eneral  methods  of  formation. 

In  case  of  the  paraffm  hydrocarbons  the  following  general 

methods  of  formation  may  be  distintrnished :  In  the  equations 

A"  =  any  alkyl  radical.     (1)  The  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 

on  alkyl  halides: 

i^(f/+2//=  RH+HCl 

(T\     The  action  of  sodium  on  the  alkyl  iodides: 
2RI-\'2Xa=R-R  +  'iyar,ovRr-\-R'I+Na^  =  R^R'  +  2NaI 
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(3)  Heating  the  alkali  salt  of  an  acid  of  the  acetic  series 
with  an  alkali: 

R^COONa+NaOH  =  RH+NaO^COONa 

(4)  The  interaction  of  the  alkyl  iodides  with  the  zinc  alky] 

compound : 

^  2RI+ZnR^  =  2{R'R)+ZnI^ 

76.  Butane. — Butane  C^H^^  is  prepared  by  heating  ethyl 
iodide  and  zinc  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150^  : 

%C,HJ-\-Zn  =  Znr,+  C,//„ 

Butane  is  much  more  readily  condensed  to  a  liquid  than 
any  other  of  the  hydrocarbons  treated  upon  so  far;  the  liquid 
boils  at  0°  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .6.  Since  butane  is 
prepared  from  ethyl  iodide,  it  may  be  regarded  as  diethyl  in 
the  same  sense  that  ethane  is  dimethyl,  h  h  h  h 
and  we  can  justly  write  its  formula :  I      I      I      I 

CH^'  CH^'  CH^'  CH^,  or  we  can  repre-  I  ""  I ""  I ""  I  "" 

sent  it  graphically  as  shown  in  Fig.  21.         M   H    u    u 

Ethyl  iodide  is  the  iodine  substitution  ^^®-  ^• 

product  of  ethane  C//,.  CH^^  and  its  formula  is  C//^-  CHJ. 
When  the  diad  zinc  acts  upon  this,  it  must  take  the  /„  which 
it  requires  to  form  zinc  iodide,  from  two  molecules  of  ethyl 
iodide,  leaving  the  residues  to  combine  and  produce  butane, 
thus: 
CH^.CHJ+Zn  +  ICH^.CH^  =  ZnT^  + CH^^CH^^CH^^CH^ 

A  second  hydrocarbon,  having  the  same  formula  C\H^^  is, 
however,  in  existence.  It  is  obtained  when  nascent  hydrogen 
acts  upon  the  compound  known  as  tertiary  butyl  iodide^  which 
has  the  formula  CJHIJ,  This  second  compound  might  be 
taken  for  butane,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  liquefy  (a  temperature  of  —  1 7°  being  required)  than 
butane.  This  compound  is  generally  known  as  secondary 
butane^  oi  isobutane^  while  the  first  product  is  termed  normal 
butane^  being  the  product  of  the  usual  general  methods  of 
formation  of  the  paraffins,  and  possessing  the  physical  prop- 
erties that  the  hydrocarbon  C^H^^  should  and  must  possess 
from  its  position  in  the  homologous  series  of  paraffins — that 
is,  a  boiling  point  about  30°  lower  than  the  next  higher 
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member  in  the  scries.    In  order  to  explain  the  existence  of  this 

secondary  butane,  we  must  take  recourse  to  the  assumption 

that  the  four  carbon  atoms  in  the  secondary  butane  molecule 

are  arranged  in  a  different  manner  than  are  those  in  the 

n   a  B        normal  butane  molecule.     The  only  possible 

jy_  '  ^  I      I  second  method  of  arrangement  is  shown  in 

III  Fig*  ^2>  ^^   which    the   fourth   C  atom  is 

''TJS^  ^         attached  to  the  central  C  atom  of  the  pro- 

U  pane  formula.     The  same  arrangement  may 

Fig.  22.  be    expressed    by    writing  its  formula  as 

CH^X{CH^H^CH^,    or  as   {CH^^^CH^CH^,   and   may  be 

described  as  consisting  of  methane  in  which  3  atoms  of  H 

have  been  replaced  by  methyl,  or  trimcthylntethane, 

77.  Pentanc. — Three  hydrocarbons  having  the  formula 
CJ{^^  exist.  That  compound  which  is  prepared  by  the  regu- 
lar methods  and  which  is  consequently  known  as  normal 
f>CHtatu\  is  a  colorless  liquid  which  boils  at  36**;  secondary 
pcntanCy  or  isopcntajic^  boils  at  30°;  and  tertiary  pentane^  or 
tctramcthylmethane^  at  0.5°. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  these  three  hydro- 
carbons, it  becomes  necessary  to  assume  that  the  five  carbon 
atoms  are  arrani^ed  in  three  different  ways  ;  this  will  be 
found  to  be  possible,  the  results  being  shown  in  Figs,  23,  24, 
and  25. 

W     I 


TL  B^  n^ 

If    IT    IT 
jy^C— C  — C— C— Cl^ 

Fig.  23.  Fir..  24.  Fig.  2.5 


Fi^.  23  shows  the  atom  arran^i^cnient  of  normal  pentane  to 
which  we  may  assiij^n  the  fornniki  CIf.^CH^'CH^'CH^'CH. 
Fig.  24r  shows  the  arranLieinent  of  iso])entane,  which  will  have 
the  formula  CIl.rCIf,C{CIf.)n-Cff.^\  and,  lastly,  Fig.  25 
shows  tlie  arrangement  of  tertiary  ]Kn tane,  which  accordingly 
has  the  formula  C{C//.^)^. 

Should  it  be  possible  to  arrange  the  five  carbon  atoms  in  a 
way  essentially  different  from  any  of  tliese  three,  a  foitrth 
variety  of  pentanc  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  exist 
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It  will  be  evident  that  the  greater  the  number  of  carbon 
atoms  in  the  hydrocarbon,  the  greater  the  variety  of  arrange- 
ment, and,  therefore,,  the  greater  the  number  of  possible 
isotneridcs ;  thus,  for  instance,  there  exist  theoretically  802 
compounds  having  the  formula  C^^H^^, 

The  term  isotneridcs  has  been  used  above;  these  may  be 
defined  as  those  compounds  that,  although  they  possess  the 
same  percentage  composition,  and  the  same  molecular 
weights,  differ  in  their  properties.  Isomerism  is  a  frequent 
occurrence  with  carbon  compounds;  attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  all  these  cases  by  referring  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  of  the  compounds  in  space  although  in 
some  cases  special  difficulty  is  experienced;  these  will  be 
referred  to  later  on. 

Polymerides  may  be  defined  as  compounds  having  the  same 
percentage  composition,  but  different  molecular  weights; 
thus,  for  example,' C,//,  and  CJ-[^,  CHfi  and  C^H^fi^^  etc. 

78.  As  carbon  is  always  a  tetrad,  ther^  can  only  be  three 
different  modes  in  which  the  carbon  atoms  can  be  linked  to 
each  other,  giving  rise  to  three  main  classes  of  isomerides, 
which  are  illustrated  by  the  three  classes  of  paraffin  hydro- 
carbons. 

Normal  paraffins  arc  those  in  which  all  tl:e  carbon  atoms 
are  united  in  a  single  chain  without  branches,  so  that  the 
formula  begins  with  CH^  and  ends  with  C//,,  every  other 
link  being  CH^  (compare  Fig.  23). 

Secondary  paraffins^  or  isoparaffinSy  have  at  least  one  branch ; 
that  is,  at  least  one  carbon  atom  is  united  with  three  other 
carbon  atoms,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  24. 

Tertiary  paraffins y  or  neoparaffinSy  have  at  least  one  carbon 
atom  linked  to  four  other  carbon  atoms,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  25. 
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79.  It  has  been  founa,  experimentally,  that  all  those 
hydrocarbons  whose  formulas  do  not  correspond  with  the  gen- 
eral formula  C,JI^,^  ^ ,  are  able  to  combine  with  the  halo^iicns 
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without  exchanging  hydrogen  for  them.  Those  compounds 
are  consequently  termed  unsaturated  hydrocarbons.  No 
hydrocarbon  has  so  far  been  discovered  that  contains  an 
uneven  number  of  hydrogen  atoms,  nor  is  an  unsaturated 
hydrocarbon  known  that  contains  only  one  atom  of  carbon. 
In  order  to  get  an  explanation  of  these  facts,  it  is  assumed 
that  all  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  contain  at  least  two  carbon 
atoms  which  are  linked  together  by  two  or  three  bonds; 
thus, 

^yC  =  C^^\  or,  thus,  H^C=  C^H 

It  maybe  said  that  the  existence  of  an  unsaturated  carbon 
atom  in  a  hydrocarbon  is  impossible;  because,  if  there  are 
not  sufficient  atoms  of  other  elements  to  saturate  the  carbon 
atom,  it  will  combine  by  means  of  all  its  free  bonds  with 
another  carbon  atom.  The  fact  that  no  such  hydrocarbon 
as  H^C--  CIT^  exists,  or,  at  least,  is  known  at  present,  sup- 


ports this  theoiy.  Of  these  two  carbon  atoms,  the  unsatu- 
rated one  will  take  up  a  bond  of  the  saturated  carbon  atom, 
at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  imited  to  this 
latter,  forming  JI,^C  =  67/,,  in  which  neither  carbon  atom 

ean  be  said  to  be  unsaturated.  Treatment  of  this  compound 
witli  ehlorine  will  o])en  np  the  double  linking-,  yielding 
JIJ  —Cn.^.     If    the    compound    were    represented    by    the 


(7  a 

fornir.la    J^J^—  CIT  ^  there    would   be    no  apparent    reason 


wliv,  when  the  (M)m]V)iiTi.1  is  mixed  with  the  proper  quantity 
(.f  elilorine,  one  ea!-l)un  atom  alone  should  not  combine  with 
{  /,  yielding  a  eomp(jim(l   ha\'i:i'^^  the  formula  H^C—  CII^,  a 

I        I 

a 

resi:lt  whieh,  however,  has  never  yet  1  >een  obtained.  Another 
nu.tho'l  ot  represeiiting'  this  In'droearijcn  may  be  conceived, 


namely,  as //,(17— T//,  but  the  (objection  to  this  formula  is 


8" 
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that  it  represents  an  unsaturated  carbon  atom,  which,  as 
has  been  previously  stated,  never  seems  to  occur  in  a  hydro- 
carbon; moreover,  if  this  fomiula  were  correct,  the  addition 
of  chlorine  to  the  hydrocarbon  might  be  expected  to  produce 

a 

I 
HjC—  CHi  whereas  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  two 
I 

a 

chlorine  atoms  in  the  compound* resulting  from  the  addition 
of  chlorine  to  C,/^,  are  attached  to  different  carbon  atoms. 

A  similar  reasoning  will  serve  fot  supporting  the  foimula 
HC  ^  CH  for  the  hydrocarbon  C,//,. 

If  two  regular  tetrahedra  be  placed  with  one  edge  of  each 
coincident,  there  will  be  two  solid  angles  cf  each  tetrahe- 
dron left  unattached.  Such  an  arrangement  may  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  structure  of  the  hydrocarbon  C^H^  in 
space ;  each  carbon  atom  would  occupy  the  center  of  a  tetra- 
hedron, and  each  hydrogen  atom  would  be  attached  to  a 
free  solid  angle.  By  placing  the  two  tetrahedra  with  one 
face  of  each  coincident,  the  structure  of  the  hydrocarbon 
C,//,  may  be  represented. 

The  following  figures  will  represent  hydrocarbons  con- 
taining singly  linked,  doubly  linked,  and  trebly  linked  carbon 
atoms,  respectively: 
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OLEFINE  SERIES  OF  HYDROCAKBOXS. 

80.  The  olefine  hydrocarbons  are  unsaturated  hydro- 
carbons containing  a  pair  of  doubly  linked  carbon  atoms. 
Their  composition  may  be  expressed  by  the  general  formula 
C^H^.     The  lowest  three  members  of  the  series  are: 

Ethylene  C,//,,  or  H^C\  CH^\ 
Propylene  C,H^,  or  //.C:  CH.CH^\ 
Butylene  C\H^,  or  H^C'.CHXH^.CH^. 

The  attention  of  the  student  is  here  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  nomenclature  adopted  differs  from  that  for  the  paraffins 
by  the  substitution  of  the  suffix  ^'/tv/r  for  aiie. 

The  olefines  are  found  in  petroleum  oil  as  well  as  in  the 
products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  coal,  etc. 
The  above  mentioned  members  are  gases,  while  the  remain- 
der arc  colorless  liquids,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
highest  members,  which  are  solids.  A  gradation  of  boiling 
points  and  melting  points  is  observed  similar  to  that  existing 
in  the  paraffin  series.  The  properties  of  ethylene  described 
in  the  following  article  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  all 
other  members  of  this  group  of  hydrocarbons. 

81.  Kthyleno,  or  Oleflant  Gas.  —  Ethylene,  olefiant 
gas,  or  ethene  (see  also  Arts.  107,  108,  109,  and  llO, 

Inorganic  Chemistry^  Part  2),  is  formed  when  certain  organic 
substances  are  subjected  to  dry  distillation.  The  two  princi- 
pal reactions  that  yield  it  arc: 

1 .  The  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali  on 
either  ethyl  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide,  according  to  tho 
equation: 

2.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  other  dehydrating 
agents  on  alcohol: 

Ethylene  is  a  colorless  gas  with  a  faint  ethereal  odor  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  .1»T.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  burns  with  a  bright  luminous  flame 
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When  mixed  with  three  volumes  of  oxygen  and  then  ignited, 
it  produces  a  violent  explosion.  It  is  liquefied  by  a  pressure 
of  60  atmospheres  at  10°,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid 
under  reduced  pressure  affords  a  valuable  means  of  attaining 
very  low  temperatures.  When  mixed  with  chlorine,  ethylene 
combines  with  it  to  form  a  fragrant  liquid  which  is  known 
as  ethylene  chloride  or  Dutch  liquid  CIH^C-  CH^CL  Bromine 
forms  a  similar  compound  with  it.  Sulphuric  acid  slowly 
absorbs  ethylene,  forming  sulphethylic  or  ethylsulphuric  acid 
C^H^HSO^y  which  is  also  known  as  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate y 
from  which  alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water: 

alcohol 

Sulphuric  oxide  SO^  absorbs  ethylene  much  more  easily,  and 
a  strong  solution  of  SO^  in  H^SO^  (fuming  sulphuric  acid) 
is  employed  for  its  absorption  in  the  analysis  of  coal  gas. 
The  compound  formed  by  SO^  with  ethylene  is  crystalline, 
and  is  knoWn  as  carbyl  sulphate  or  ethiontc  anhydride 
CJi^SO^^.  In  contact  with  water  this  forms  ethionic 
acid,  CH^{OSOJI)'CH,{SOJI\  and  when  this  is  boiled 
with  water  it  yields  isethionic  acid  CIIJl^OH)'CHJ^SO^H) 
according  to  the  equation: 

It  will  be  noticed  that  isethionic  acid  has  the  same  composi- 
tion as  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate,  but  it  is  a  much  more  stable 
compound. 

In  presence  of  platinum  black,  ethylene  combines  with 
hydrogen  to  fonn  ethane  C^H^,  With  HBr  and  -^7  it  com- 
bines to  form  ethyl  bromide  C\H^Br  and  ethyl  iodide  CJIIJ, 
respectively. 

Oxidizing  agents,  such  as  nitric  and  chromic  acids,  con- 
vert ethane  into  oxidi/.cd  bodies  containing  two  carbon 
atoms,  as,  for  instance,  oxalic  acid  CJT^O^,  aldehyde  C^Hfi^ 
and  acetic  acid  C^H^O^, 

From  the  given  description  of  the  properties  of  ethylene, 
the  student  will  notice  the  wide  difference  between  this 
gas  and  methane  and  the  other  paraffins,  in  the  readiness 
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with  which  it  combines  with  other  txxlieSy  especially  btx)- 
mine,  chlorine,  and  sulphuric  oxide,  forming  addition  prod- 
ucts instead  of  substitution  products. 

82.  Propylene.— Propylene    C/T,    or    CH^-CHiCH^ 

occurs  in  small  quantities  in  coal  gas,  being  one  of  the  illu- 
minants.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  allyl  iodide  with  mer- 
cury and  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid: 

Propylene  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  feeble,  alliaceous 
odor.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  closely 
resembles  ethylene. 

83.  IJiitylene.— Butylene    C^H^  or  CH^-CH^'CHiCH^ 

occurs  largely  in  illuminating  gases  obtained  by  distilling 
vegetable  and  animal  oils.     Its  boiling  point  is  —  6°. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  formula  of  butylene  will  show 
that  three  isomerides  of  this  compound  can  exist;  namely, 
a  or  normal  bi4iy!cne  CH^-CII^'CHiCH^^  j3  or  isobutylcne 
CH^'  CH\  CI  I'  CH^,  and,  lastly,  y  butylene  {CH^^C\CH^,  The 
butylene  described  above  is  the  normal  compound. 

84.  Ainyleno,  or  Pentylene. — Aniylene  or  pentylene 
CJf.^ovCFf-CII'Cll-CH'.CIf^Qiin  exist  in  five  isomeric 
foniis.  They  occur  in  petroleum  and  paraffin  oil.  Normal 
amylcne,  the  formula  of  which  is  g-iven  above,  boils  at  40"- 
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85,  Tlie  acetylene  JiyJrocarhois  are  imsaturated  hydro- 
carbons containing"  a  pair  of  trebly  linked  carbon  atoms, 
and  correspond  in  composition  with  tlie  general  formula 
Cy^2ri-2-  '1'^*^  'i\\''>t  two  members  of  the  series,  acetylene 
lie :  CII  and  alIyleneII.^C'C\  CI  I,  are  gaseous  under  ordinary 
conditions,  while  nearlv  all  other  members  of  the  series  are 
colorless  liquids  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  hydrocarlK)n  CJl^  is  capable 
of    being   represented    by  the   formulas    CII^C'.CH^    and 
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CH^\C\CH^,  so  that  two  modifications  of  this  compound  may 
be  expected.  These  have  been  prepared,  the  former  being 
called  allylene  and  the  latter  allenc.  For  every  true  acety- 
lene (a  hydrocarbon  containing  a  pair  of  trebly  linked  car- 
bon atoms)  there  may  also  be  a  hydrocarbon  containing  two 
pairs  of  doubly  linked  carbon  atoms.  These  dioiefines 
differ  considerably  in  properties  from  the  acetylenes.  They 
are  of  no  importance,  and  will  ilot  be  considered  here. 

86.  Acetylene,  or  Ethine. — Acetylene  C^H^  is  the  only 
hydrocarbon  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of 
its  component  elements.  Although  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  acetylene  have  been  already  treated  in  Arts. 
Ill  and  113,  Inorganic  Chemistry^  Part  2,  a  few  details 
concerning  the  properties  of  this  gas  will  be  here  added. 
Acetylene  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .91.  Water  at  18°  dis- 
solves its  own  volume  of  the  gas;  hence,  it  can  only  be  col- 
lected over  water  with  some  loss.  It  burns  with  a  brighter 
flame  than  olefiant  gas,  but  emits  smoke.  In  the  presence 
of  platinum  black  (see  Art.  198,  Inorganic  Chemistry^ 
Part  4),  it  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  ethene  C^H^. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  acetylene  slowly,  as  it  does 
ethene;  but  when  the  solution  is  mixed  with  water  and  dis- 
tilled, it  yields,  not  alcohol  as  with  ethene,  but  croton-alde- 
hyde  C,H^'CHOi 

Chromic  acid  oxidizes  acetylene  to  acetic  acid,  while  potas- 
sium permanganate  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  acetylene  is  the 
facility  with  which  its  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  metals.  If 
sodium  is  heated  in  acetylene,  vionosodiiun  acetylide 
C^HNa  and  disodinm  acetylide  C.^Na^  are  obtained.  Cuprous 
acetylide  C^Cn^.H^O  is  formed  when  acetylene  acts  upon  a 
cuprous  compoimd  in  the  presence  of  ammonia;  thus,  if 
acetylene  is  passed  into  an  aramoniacal  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride: 
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The  cuprous  acetylide  forms  a  bright  red  precipitate,  the 
production  of  which  forms  a  characteristic  test  for  acetylene. 
Silver  acetylide  C^Ag^^H^O  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate 
when  acetylene  is  |>assed  into  silver  nitrate.  Silver  acety- 
lide, like  cuprous  acetylide,  is  a  rather  explosive  compound. 

Acetylene  inflames  at  once  in  contact  with  chlorine  in 
daylight,  yielding  HCl  and  finely  divided  carbon;  but  if 
acetylene  is  passed  into  antimonic  chloride  and  kept  cool, 
crystals  of  CJI^Cl^SbCl^  are  formed,  w^hich,  on  heating, 
yield  the  acetylene  dichloride  C^HjCl^^  a  liquid  having  the 
characteristic  smell  of  chloroform  and  boiling  at  55°.  Acety- 
lene tetrachloride  CJI^Cl^  and  monochloracetylenc  C^HCl 
have  also  been  prepared. 

When  heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  acetylene  is  partially  con- 
verted into  a  mixture  of  two  liquids,  namely  benzene  C^H^ 
and  styrolcne  CJl^,  By  passing  electric  sparks  through  a 
mixture  of  acetylene  and  nitrogen,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  pro- 
duced: CJI^-{-X^  =  "ZHCN.  Hence,  this  acid,  from  which 
a  large  number  of  organic  bodies  may  be  derived,  has  been 
synthesized  from  its  elementary  constituents.  Cuprous 
acetylide,  in  contact  with  zinc  and  solution  of  ammonia, 
yields  cthvlenc,  which  is  convertible  into  alcohol,  and  from 
tliis  a  vcrv  lari^c  number  of  ()p.^anic  compounds  may  also  be 
(>l)t.aiiK(]. 

Acclvli'iH'  is  n\i^^ank'vl  as  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
nicdiatL'  hotlics  in  the  synthesis  of  organic  compounds  from 
tlicir  clcnu'iits. 

ST.      A  1 1  .V  1  ('  n  o ,    c)  V   V  r<>  pine.  —  Allylene    C^H^   or 

(ll.'C.CII  can  Ik-  ])TV|)arccl  from  ])r()pylene  bromide 
C.Jf^/h\.  It  R'scn]l)ies  acetylene,  but  its  cuprous  compound 
lias  a  yellow  instead  of  a  red  color. 

]{iit!iu'  (  Jl^  exists  in  two  furms,  each  of  which  wil! 
have  a  pair  of  trebly  linked  carbon  atoms;  namely. 
itJiylacttyhih-  (' /  f.^- CJ  f.,- C  C/f,  and  iyolo)iylc)tc  or  dimeiJiyl- 
acctyhnc  CU.-i^'  C-Cff ^. 

Crotoiiylt'iu*  is  a  li^iuid  which  boils  at  *-*T°;  its  vapor  is 
(>ne  of  the  illuminating- hydrocarbons  of  coal  gas.      It  does 
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not  form  any  metallic  derivatives,  and  this  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally the  case  with  those  acetylenes  which  have  not  the 
group  C'  CH  \n  their  composition. 

The  other  members  of  the  group  appear  to  be  of  little 
practical  importance  so  far,  and  need  not  be  treated  upon 
here. 

88.  The  carbon  atoms  of  the  ^paraffins,  olefines,  and 
acetylenes  are  supposed  to  be  linked  together  as  an  open 
rAtfw, which  means  that  they  are  connected  in  such  away  that 
there  are  terminal  carbon  atoms,  each  of  which  is  attached 
to  only  one  carbon  atom.  The  student  will  see  from  the 
following  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  large 
number  of  hydrocarbons  exist  in  which  no  carbon  atom  is 
attached  to  only  one  of  the  other  carbon  atoms.  This  can 
only  be  the  case  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  terminal  carbon 
atoms  are  attached  to  each  other;  thus, 

II        II        II       II 

C—  c—  c—  c 

J L 

Such  hydrocarbons  are  termed  closcd-cJiain  hydrocarbons 
or  ring  hydrocarbons^  since  the  arrangement  of  the  carbon 
atoms  in  the  form  of  a  ring  is  the  most  convenient  graphical 
way  to  show  it;  e.  g., 


Besides  the  three  open -chain  series  previously  men- 
tioned, there  are  those  corresponding  with  the  general 
formulas,  C„//,„_^and  CJI^,^^^.  The  hydrocarbons  of  the 
former  series  must  have  either  one  pair  of  trebly  and  one 
pair  of  doubly  linked  carbon  atoms,  as  in  the  formula 
CH^'CH:  CH'C\  CH,  or  three  pairs  of  doubly  linked  carbon 
atoms,  as  in  the  formula  CH^CH:  C:  C:  CH^,  The  hydro- 
carbons of  this  series  are  distinguished  by  the  suffix  one^  as 
for  instance:  hcxonc  CJI^.  The  CJI,^^^  _  ,  open-chain  hydro- 
carbons must  contain  either  two  trebly  linked  or  four  doubly 
linked    carbon    atoms.      The   treble   linking  is  the    more 
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common;  for  instance,  diacetylcne  CH\  C'C--  CH^  and  dipro- 
pargyl  hexadiine  CH\  C-  CH^*  CH^-  C :  CH^  which  is  isomeric 
with  benzene.  Both  these  hydrocarbons  form  copper  and 
silver  compounds  like  acetylene. 

89.     Closed-Chain     Hydrocarbons.  —  The      simplest 
closed-chain  hydrocarbon  is  the  gas  trimethylene* 

which    is    an    isomeride    of   propylene.      Pentamethylene, 

CM  ■  CH 
hexamcthylenef  ^^^a</7-/./7//'>^^»»  ^^^  heptamethylene 

are  also  known,  but  up  to  the  present  time  these  hydrocar- 
bons are  of  little  practical  importance.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  closed-chain  structure  for  them  are  similar  to  those 
in  favor  of  the  closed-chain  structure  of  benzene. 


1$EXZKNK  SEUIES  OF  HYDROCARBONS. 

90.  The  f^cncral  ft)muila  of  this  scries  is  C„//^,,  _  ^,  where 
;/  is  any  whole  number  not  less  than  6.  This  series  was 
()ri<4-inally  called  the  aroimUic  scries,  owin^  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  hydrocarbons  discovered  were  obtained  from  aro- 
matic  balsiims  and  resins.  Pniizcnc  has  the  formula  CJJ^, 
and  its  hoinoloj^nes  are  formed  from  it  by  the  replacement  of 
hvdro^cn  by  the  gTou]-)  CJI.\  thus,  toluene  C^H^'CH^,  xylene 
(^  II  (CI I  V,  etc.  Before  we  consider  the  structure  of  these 
hvdrcK^irbons,  it  seems  advisable  to  stndv  some  of  their 
])roperties. 

91.  Ik'iizeiu^   -liL-nzeTU'  T //.  is  ])re]rired  from  the //>/// 

oU  obtained   in   the  distillation   of  coal  tar.      It  may  also  be 

*'riic  i^roup  Clli,  is  tfrnicd  uiefhylow. 

I  Identical  with  benzcTic  lioxahydridc;  il  is  also  called  cyclo-hQxanQ 
and  naphtlicne,  and  is  a  constituent  of  the  Russian  petroleum. 
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prepared  by  heating  benzoic  acid  with  lime,  when  the  acid 
breaks  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  benzene : 

or  by  simply  heating  acetylene : 

3(7,//.  =  c./r. 

Benzene  is  a  colorless  ethereal  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
.899  at  0°.  It  has  a  peculiar,  pleasant  odor,  and  boils  at  80°. 
It  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  red,  smoky  flame ; 
but  its  vapor,  when  mixed  with  either  hydrogen  or  air,  as  in 
coal  gas,  burns  with  a  bright  white  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  used  for 
dissolving  caoutchouc,  fats,  etc.  If  benzene  is  dropped  into 
strong  nitric  acid,  or  into  a  mixture  of  ordinary  concentrated 
nitric  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a 
violent  action  occurs,  red  fumes  are  evolved,  and  the  liquid 
becomes  red.  On  pouring  it  into  several  times  its  volume 
of  water,  a  heavy,  oily  liquid  falls,  which  is  nitrobenzene 
C^H^NO^^  according  to  the  equation 

C,H,  +  NO,-  OH  =  C,H,NO,  +  H,0 

The  red  fumes  originate  from  a  secondary  reaction  not 
expressed  in  the  above  equation.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  used 
to  combine  with  the  water,  since  weak  nitric  acid  does  not 
act  on  benzene.  Nitrobenzene  has  an  exceedingly  strong 
flavor  of  almonds,  and  is  sold,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  as  ;///>- 
bane  essence  to  the  manufacturers  of  perfumery,  etc.  It  is  a 
poisonous  substance  when  employed  in  large  doses.  Nitro- 
benzene is  also  employed  for  the  preparation  of  aniline.  This 
liquid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2  at  0*^,  and  boils  at  200°. 

If  the  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  mentioned 
above  is  boiled  with  benzene,  the  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits 
a  yellowish-colored  crystalline  solid  known  as  dinitrobensenc 
C^HJ^NO^^^  a  compound  used  in  the  manufacture  of  some 
explosives: 

C,H^^%{NOfiH)  =  CJ{XNOX-\-'iHp 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  also  oxidizes  part  of  the  hydrogen  in 
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benzene,  when  heated  with  it,  leaving  in  its  place  the  j«/- 
plwnic  groups  or  sulphuric-acid  residue  SO^-OH^  which  bears 
the  siime  relation  to  sulphuric  acid  SO^{ON)^as  nitroyl  NO^ 
bears  to  nitric  acid  NO^-ON;  thus,  C,/f,  +  SO^(0/J)^  =  ff^O 
-\-  CJI^'SO^'OH  {benzene  sulphonic  acid).  If  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  be  used,  a  second  atom  of  hydrogen  may  be 
replaced;  thus,  CJ/.+  2SC\{0//),=  2ff^0+C.HXS0^'0//X 
{benzene  disulphonic  acid). 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  benzene,  to  which,  in  order 
to  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  reaction,  some  iodine  has 
been  added,  monochlorobenzene  CJijClx^  obtained;  this  is  a 
liquid  possessing  a  strong  smell  of  almonds,  and  a  boiling 
point  of  132°.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies,  but 
is  reconverted  into  benzene  by  water  and  sodium  amalgam. 
The  further  action  of  chlorine  on  benzene  yields 

Dichlorobenzene    CJIjCl^^  Tetrachlorobenzene  C^H^Cl^y 

\  C^H^Cl^^  Pentachlor 

Ilexachlorobenzene  C.CL 


Trichlorobenzene  CJi^Cl^^  Pentachlorobenzene  CJiCl^^ 


All  these  compounds  are  crj^stalline,  solid  bodies. 

Besides  these  substitution  products,  benzene  is  capable  of 
forming  addition  products  with  chlorine,  such  as  benzene 
liuJiIoridt  C  Ilil,.  hcnztuc  tttracJiloride  CJI^L,  benzene 
JuxacJiIoritii-  C  J I  ^X  /.  Tliese  e()m])ounds  do  not  possess  the 
stability  of  tlie  siihstitutioii  i)r()duets.  Benzene  hexachloride, 
for  instaiiee,  yields  triehlorobenzene  CJf^Cl^  when  heated 
with  potash  (]is><)h-c'd  in  alcohol,  'i'he  partial  decomposition 
may  be  expressetl  by  the  equation: 

CjrCI^_~\:\K(Vf  ...  CJfCI,-\-\M\Cl+^H^O 

D'w.  Const  It  iM  ion  of  l>oir/oiio. — A  saturated  hydro- 
carbon is  a  c(>m])(»nrd  whose  cump(»siti<»n  corresponds  with 
the  ''cncral  l"<n-mnla  f '  //,  ,  ,  from  wliich  it  is  evident  that 
ben/cne  nnist  be  an  nnsaturated  hvdmcarbon.  In  the  case 
of  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  so  far  considered  (ethylene, 
;:cetylene,  etc.),  it  r.as  l)een  seen  that  thev  have  been  so 
lernu'd  l)eeause  of  their  capability  oi  unitinjj^  directly  with 
chlorine  or  bromine,  and  it  has  also  been  noticed  that  the 
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molecule  of  a  hydrocarbon  will  combine  with  2,  4,  etc. 
atoms  of  either  CI  ov  Br  according  to  its  degree  of  unsatura- 
tion,  and  that  the  final  product  of  such  combination  is  always 
a  compound  of  the  general  type  C\H^^^ ^X„  where -Y  is 
either  chlorine  or  bromine.  This  compound  is  a  stable  one, 
and  does  not  combine  with  any  more  halogen.  Moreover, 
this  reaction  between  the  imsaturated  hydrocarbon  and 
the  halogen  is  the  primary  reaction  between  the  two  sub- 
stances. 

The  reaction  between  benzene  and  a  halogen  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  this.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  it  is 
more  easy  to  obtain  halogen- substitution  products — that  is, 
those  in  which  halogen  is  substituted  for  hydrogen — from 
benzene,  than  it  is  to  obtain  mere  addition  products,  con- 
taining halogen  added  to  the  hydrocarbon. 

It  appears,  then,  that  benzene  resembles  saturated  as  well 
as  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  in  its  behavior  towards  halo- 
gens. It  differs,  however,  from  the  former  class  in  that  it  can 
form  addition  products  with  the  halogens,  and  from  the  latter 
in  that  the  most  saturated  derivative  obtainable  from  it  cor- 
responds with  the  general  formula  C^V',„  and  not  with 
C^X\^^^.  When  benzene  is  heated  with  excess  of  hydriodic 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  the  hydrocarbon  C\H^^,  according  to 
the  formula: 

c,H, + 6///  =  <r.//„ + 3/. 

This  comp)ound,  benzene  hexahydride^  is  isomeric  w^ith  the 
olefine  hexylene,  which,  however,  miglit  be  expected  to 
become  hexane  C^H^^  when  heated  with  excess  of  hydriodic 
acid.  * 

These  facts  with  regard  to  benzene  may  be  easily  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  six  carbon  atoms  arc  united 
in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  carbon  atom  which  is  not 
attached  to  two  other  carbon  atoms — in  fact,  that  the 
six  carbon  atoms  form  a  closed  chain.  The  student  will 
readily  see  that  all  closed-chain  compounds  must  contain  a 
carbon  nucleus  that  is  possessed  of  two  atom-fixing  powers 
(or   available  bonds)  less   than    the    corresponding  carbon 
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nucleus  in  an  open-chain  compound  has;  for  instance,  the 
nucleus 

I   I    I   I    I   I 

—C—C—C—C—C—C— 

I   I   I   I    I   I 

has  fourteen  atom-fixing  powers,  while  the  nucleus 

I   I    I   I    I   I 

—c—c—c—c—c—c— 

I   I    I   I   I   I 

has  only  twelve  atom-fixing  powers. 

The  closed-chain  formula  for  benzene  must  contain  three 
pairs  of  doubly  linked  carbon  atoms,  if  all  the  affinities  of 
each  atom  are  to  be  represented  as  similarly  satisfied  as  they 
are  in  open -chain  compounds.  Since,  as  will  be  shown, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  structure  of  the  ben- 
zene molecule  in  space  is  symmetrical,  it  has  become  custom- 
ary to  represent  these  three  double  bonds  symmetrically 
in  the  formula  written  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  27, 
B  and     known    as     Kcktdfs    benzene     ring, 

i  The  late  Professor  Kekiil^,  of  Wiesbaden, 

^c  c         Germany,  one  of  the  authorities  on  organic 

II  I  clieniistry,  was  its  originator. 

ii^  ^^c<^  ^H        Some  support   is  lent  to  this  formula  by 
^f  the  fact  that  acetylene  polymerizes  intolx^n- 

FiG.  27.  j^^.ne  when  it  is  heated,  HC'.  CH-^HC-  CM 

+  IlC\CIf    beeomin-    1  fCXlIHC'.CU' ffC \CH.       There 


are,  however,  objections   to   Kekule's  formula  that   ^\^ll  be 
noticed  in  tlie  future  articles. 

1)^5.  Isomeritles  h.ave  already  been  defmed  in  Art.  77  as 
compounds  that,  thou^^li  they  liave  llie  same  percentage  com- 
position and  molecular  weiL^ht,  j^jossess  ditYerent  properties. 
The  isomerism  may  be  (hie  to  any  one  of  tlie  following  causes: 

1.  The  isomeric  compounds  niay  ])e  composed  of  differ- 
ent radicals;  as,  for  instance,  tlie  com]:)ounds  C^II^'CO-CJi^ 
and  CII^'CO'CJI^  are  isomeric.  Such  isomerides  are  some- 
times termed  Vietauicridcs. 
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2.  The  isomeric  compounds  may  consist  of  the  same 
radicals,  but  these  may  be  attached  to  different  carbon 
atoms;  an  example  was  met  with  in  the  case  of  pentane 
(see  Art.  77).  Such  isomerides  may  be  termed  position- 
tsomerides, 

3.  The  isomeric  compounds  may  have  the  same  radicals 
attached  to  the  same  carbon  atoms,  but  differently  situated 
in  space  with  regard  to  each  other,  examples  of  which  will 
be  met  hereafter  (lactic  acids).  These  isomerides  are  known 
as  stereO'isomerides. 

94.  Position-isomerides  that  are  mono-substitution  deriv- 
atives of  a  hydrocarbon  have  only  been  found  to  exist  in 
those  cases  where  the  carbon  atoms  in  the  nucleus  are  not 
all  similarly  united  to  each  other.  Thus,  two  monobro- 
moethanes  C^H^Br  have  never  been  prepared,  and  it  is  con- 
cluded that  more  than  one  cannot  exist,  because,  since  there 
are  only  two  carbon  atoms  in  the  nucleus,  these  must  be 
similarly  united  to  each  other.  There  can,  however,  be  two 
monobromopropanes  C^H^Br,  because  the  carbon  nucleus 
contains  three  carbon  atoms,  one  of  which  is  united  with  two 
other  carbon  atoms  and  two  hydrogen  atoms,  while  each  of 
the  other  two  are  only  united  to  one  other  carbon  atom 
and  to  three  hydrogen  atoms;  thus,  H^CCH^-CHBr  and 
H^C'CHBr-CH^  may  be  expected  to  be  different  from  each 
other,  probably  because  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  mole- 
cule of  each  is  not  the  same,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  bromine  atom.  That  these  two 
compounds  exist  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  they  have  the 
formulas  ascribed  to  them  is  rendered  highly  probable  from 
the  methods  of  their  formation,  which  will  be  presently 
discussed. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
fact  that  only  one  mono-substitution  product  of  benzene  can 
be  found  to  exist,  no  matter  what  the  substitution  element  or 
radical  may  te,  is  strong  suppi^rt  in  favor  of  similar  linking 
between  all  the  carbon  atoms,  and  of  the  symmetrical  struc- 
ture of  the   molecule.     Thus,  monobromobenzene  CJi.Br 
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can  be  prepared  in  different  ways,  but  it  always  possesses 
exactly  the  same  properties. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  assumed  that,  in  the  various  methods 
of  preparation,  the  Br  atom  is  always  substituted  for  the 
same  identical  H  atom,  and  thus  linked  to  the  same  carbon 
atom,  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  attach  it  to  some  other 
one  of  the  six  C  atoms,  a  different  monobroniobenzene 
would  result.  The  following  line  of  argument,  involving 
reactions  which  the  student  will  fully  comprehend  later, 
refutes,  however,  this  objection.  Monobromobenzene  is  pre- 
pared by  the  direct  action  of  bromine  on  benzene,  and  may 
have  been  formed  by  the  substitution  of  Br  for  any  one  of 
the  six  //atoms  in  the  benzene  ring  (see  Fig.  27).     Assume 

that  //  has  been  replaced,  so  that  the  product  may  be  repre- 
sented as 

2    3    4    5    6 

C.BrHHHHH 

By  treating  this  with  HNO^,  the  compound  CJi^Br  (JVO^) 
is  pnxluced,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  admit  that  the  second  // 
atom  which  has  been  replaced  by  the  NO^  cannot  be  the 
siimc    //   atom    as   was   replaced   by    the    Br    beforehand. 

o 

Assume   that   //has  been  replaced  by  iVO^;  the  nitro-com- 

})<)un«l  will  llien  l)c 

3    4    5    0 

CJ>r[XO.y/////H 

]\y  Ircatin;^  tins  c<)m])()uiul  with  nascent  hydrogen,  two 
iv.'irtions  lake  ])]act\  the  rliicf  one,  for  the  present  purpose, 
l)eiiiL;"  the    rcplareinent  ot    llic  bi'oinine   by   hydrogen.      In 

otliei-  Words,  //   is  put   back   into  tlic  compound  again,  and 
wc  have 

(y/{XO.^)//////// 

ViV  means  of  two  reactions  wliicli  will  1)e  studied  later  on, 

it   is  a  compai-atiwly  sim])le   matter   to  re])lace   the  radical 

.\V^„  bv  Ijromine;   this  done,  we  o])la;n 

1         ••{    1    r.   .; 
CIIBrJIinilf 

or  a   mon(;bromobenzene,    in    which    the   bromine   certainly 
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replaces  a  diflferent  hydrogen  atom  from  that  leplaced  by 
direct  substitution.    The  products  are,  however,  foimd  to  be 

1  2 

identical,  proving  that  whether  H  nir  H  is  replaced  by  Br^ 
the  same  substance  is  produced. 

95.  The  cases  of  position-isomerism  among  poly-sub- 
stitution derivatives  of  hydrocarbons  are  very  numer- 
ous. Two  dibromo  derivatives  of  ethane  are  known; 
namely,  CH^Br.CH^Br  and  CH^^CHBr^.  It  has  been 
found  that  there  are  four  dibromopropanes  C\H^Br^^  which 
it  is  assumed  may  be  represented  by  the  following  four 
formulas:  (1)  CH^Br.CH^^CH^Br)  (2)  CH^^CHBr^CH^Br; 
(3)  CH^^CH^^CHBr^;  and  (4)  CH^.CBr^^CH^.  Only 
two  other  methods  of  writing  this  formula  are  possible; 
namely,  (5)  CHJ^r^CHBr.CH^  and  (6)  CHBr^.CH^.CIJ^; 
but  on  analyzing  these  last  two  formulas  the  student  will 
readily  perceive  that  in  formula  6  the  bromine  atoms  are 
attached  to  carbon  atoms  that  are  the  same,  so  far  as  their 
linking  to  other  atoms  is  concerned,  as  the  carbon  atoms 
to  which  the  Br  atoms  are  attached  in  formula  2,  and  that 
there  is  the  same  similarity  between  formula  6  and  formula 
3.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the 
open-chain  hydrocarbon-nucleus,  or  the  number  of  substitu- 
ting bromine  atoms,  be  increased,  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  the  formula  can  be  written,  so  that  this  is  essentially 
different  each  time,  will  be  increased.  It  has  been  supposed 
as  many  isomerides  may  exist  as  there  are  essential 
differences  in  the  formulas  which  can  be  \vTitten  for  the 
compound.  While  many  isomerides,  thus  theoretically 
constructed,  have  been  actually  prepared,  the  number 
undiscovered  is  large  enough  to  cause  some  hesitancy  in 
accepting  the  supposition. 

96.  In  the  case  of  benzene,  the  poly -substitution  prod- 
ucts have  been  thoroughly  examined.  Most  of  the  di-sub- 
stitution  ])roductsare  known  in  three  isomeric  forms,  but  no 
di-substitution  product  of  benzene  has  been,  so  far,  prepared 
in  more  than  three  isomeric  forms. 
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Thus,  although  benzene  yields  only  one  mono-substitution 
product,  it  is  capable  of  forming  three  di-substitution  prod- 
ucts, in  each  of  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  either  radicals  or  elements. 

There  exist,  for  instance,  three  dibromobenzenes,  all 
having  the  formula  C^Hfir^,  and  are  therefore  strictly  iso- 
meric, and  yet  having  different  properties.  There  are  also 
three  dinitrobenzenes  C^HJ^NO^^  as  well  as  three  benzene 
disulphonic  acids  C^Hj^SOJI)^^  and  such  compounds  form 
perfectly  distinct  series,  so  that,  if  they  be  distinguished  as 
a^  b^  and  c  compounds,  a-dibromobcnzenc  will  yield  a-dinitro- 
benzene  and  a-benzene  disulphonic  acid^  while  b  and  c  dibro- 
mobenzenes will  also  yield  their  proper  derivatives. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  reasonable  explanation  concerning  the 
existence  of  these  three  isomeric  di-substitution  products,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  assume  that  different  pairs  of  hydrogen 
atoms  in  benzene  have  different  chemical  values,  and  that 
the  properties  of  the  di-substitution  products  depend  upon  the 
particular  pair  of  hydrogen  atoms  replaced  by  the  substitu- 
tion radical.  In  order  to  investigate  this,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  orient  (a  term  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of 
surveying)  the  plan  of  the  benzene  formula  ;  that  is,  to  mark 
the  sitiiaticm  or  hraririi:;-  of  its  different  parts. 

To  effect  this  orientation  of  tlie  benzene  ring,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distin<jfuish  the  carbon  atoms,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  nnnil)erecl  consecutively,  as  on  a  watch  face,  and  as 
shown  in  Fig.  '^8. 

_j  Tlie  pairs  of  hydrogen  atoms  occupying  places 

1  and  ;:*,  2  and  ,),  .;  and  ,{,  ^  and  5,  6  and  ^,  and  6' 
and  /,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  figure,  and  are 
therefore  of  equal  v.tlne,  so  that  whichever  pair 
is  replaced  by  other  radicals,  the  di-substitution 
products  will  l)e  identical. 

Again,  1  and  -7,  2  and  .J,  r>  and  -">,  .)  and  ^>,  5  and  1^  6  and  ^, 
being  alternate  atoms,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  figure, 
and  their  replacement  would  give  rise  to  identical  di-substi- 
tution products. 

Hut  consecutive  atoms  such  as  1  and  ^,  or  2  and  J,  have  a 


1          I 

S<^^C^'3 

4 

FlO.  28. 
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different  relati  )n  to  the  figure  from  that  belonging  to  alter- 
nate atoms,  such  as  1  and  S^  2  and  ^  so  that  the  replacement 
of  two  consecutive  atoms  of  hydrogen  would  give  one  kind 
of  derivative  (which  we  might  call  the  a  substitution  prod- 
uct), and  that  of  two  alternate  hydrogen  atoms  would 
produce  another  kind  (which  might  be  called  the  b  substitu- 
tion product). 

Lastly,  the  pairs  1  and  4,  2  and  5,  and  3  and  6  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  figure,  and  when  replaced  by  radicals 
would  give  identical  products,  but  these  would  differ  from 
the  a  as  well  as  from  the  b  products,  and  might,  therefore, 
be  called  c  products. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  list  exhausts  all  the  possible 
pairs  of  hydrogen  atoms,  and  that  there  can  be  positively 
only  three  di- substitution  derivatives  of  benzene.  It  has 
become  customary  to  employ  the  terms  ortJio^  mcta^  and />ara, 
respectively,  instead  of  the  letters  a,  by  and  c  used  above. 
That  is  to  say,  when  alternate  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced, 
the  product  is  called  a  meta  compound ;  when  opposite  hydro- 
gen atoms  are  replaced,  the  product  is  termed  a  para  com- 
pound; and  yfhQn  adjacent  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced,  the 
product  is  known  as  an  ort/io  compound.  This  is  sometimes 
denoted  by  figures  appended  to  the  formula  ;  thus  dibromo- 
benzene  (1:2)  is  orthodibromobenzene ;  (1:3)  is  vietadibro- 
tnobenzene ;  and  (1  :  4)  is  paradibromobenzenCy  all  of  which 
have  the  same  formula,  C^HBr^. 

The  fact  that  there  are  only  three  di-substitution  products 
of  benzene  constitutes  the  main  objection  to  Kekulc's  for- 
mula. It  is  not  in  accord  with  experience  obtained  from  the 
open-chain  compounds,  that  a  substitution  derivative  con- 
taining the  substituent  groups  attached  to  carbon  atoms 
doubly  linked  together  should  be  identical  with  one  that 
contains  the  groups  attached  to  singly  linked  carbon  atoms  ; 
thus  1 : 2  dinitrobenzene  should  differ  in  properties  from 
6 : 1  dinitrobenzene,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
identical,  and  four  di-substitution  products  are  not  known. 
Professor  Kekul^  got  over  these  objections  by  assuming  that 
the  ring  is  in  a  state  of  constant  vibration,  the  double  and  single 


^^ 
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links  constantly  changing  placea  Several  other  formulas 
have  been  proposed  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  notably 
the  so  called  central  formula  of  Claus,  the  conception  imder- 
lying  which  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  29. 

An  argument  in  support  of  this  formula  is 
\  the  high  resistance  shown  by  benzene  and 

€JH     some  of  its  substitution  products  to  direct 
oxidation    (by    alkaline    permanganate,    for 
instance),  t!:us  indicating  that  ethylcnic  link- 
B  ing — \,  c,  carbon  doubly  linked,  as  in  ethyl- 

Pio.  ».  ene— does  not  occur.       On  the  other  hand, 

many  addition  products  of  benzene,  in  which  all  the  carbon 
atom-fixing-  powers  are  not  satisfied,  are  so  easily  oxidized 
that  cthylenic  linking  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  them. 
Bliyer  believes  in  the  existence  of  ethylenic  linking  in  some 
benzene  compounds  and  of  central  or  para-linking  (as  sho>Mi 
in  Fig.  20)  in  others. 

Pending  a  better  knowledge  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
fourth  atom-linking  power  of  each  carbon  atom,  the  majority 
of  chemists  prefer  to  represent  benzene  compounds  as  derived 
from  a  plain  hexagon. 

97.     Tri-substitiition  derivatives  of  benzene,  in  which  the 

sanic  radical  is  substituted  for  all  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  found  to  exist  in  three  isomeric  forms  ;  thus,  there  are 
three  tribromobenzenes  CJIBr^,  distinguished  as  adjacent 
(1  :  2  :  3),  syinnictrica!  (1  :  :> :  .'>),  and  asymmetrical  (1:2:  4). 

If  the  substituted  radicals  are  of  two  different  kinds— sav, 
f(>r  instance,  chlorine  and  bromine — six  isomerides  may  be 
formed,  and  if  three  ditlerent  radicals  are  introduced — say, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  A'(^.^ — ten  isomerides  are  possible. 

Tetra-sul)stitution  derivatives  of  benzene  may  also  be 
either  adjacent  ( I  :  2 :  '> :  4),  symmetrical  (1 : 2 : 4 :  5),  or  asym- 
metrical (1  :  3  :  4  :  .">).  With  a  single  sul)stituted  radical  only 
these  three  isomerides  are  possible,  but  the  number  of 
com])ounds  that  may  thus  be  formed  increases. rapidly  with 
the  number  of  difTcrent  radicals  substituted. 

The  evperimental  investigation  of    the  orientation  of  a 
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benzene  derivative  consists  in  attempting  to  introduce  fresh 
substituents  into  the  nucleus,  or  in  replacing  some  substituent 
by  hydrogen;  how  this  settles  the  orientation  will  be  readily 
seen  from  the  following  article. 

98.  By  treating  a  dibromobenzene  with  bromine  it  is 
possible  to  convert  it  into  tribromobenzene.  It  is  found 
that  the  dibromobenzene  which  boils  at  224°  yields  two 
tribromobenzenes,  while  that  which  boils  at  219.5°  yields 
three  tribromobenzenes,  and  that  which  boils  at  219°  and 
melts  at  89°  (the  others  melt  at  about  1°)  yields  only  one 
tribromobenzene.  Now,  an  inspection  of  the  formulas  for 
the  three  dibromobenzenes,  as  written'  on  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  will  show  the  1 : 2  dibromobenzene  can  only  yield  two 
tribromobenzenes;  namely,  1:2:3  and  1:2:4,  since  1:2:5  = 
1:2:4  and  1:2:0  =  1:2:3.  Again,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  1 : 3  dibromobenzene  can  yield  three  tribromoben- 
zenes; namely,  1:2:3,  1:3:4,  and  1:3:5  (1:3:6  =  1:3:4), 
while  the  1 : 4  dibromobenzene  can  only  yield  one  tribromo- 
benzene; namely,  1:2:4  (or  1:3:4,  or  1:  4:5,  or  1:4:6,  all  of 
these  being  identical  with  1:2:4).  The  following  diagram, 
marked  Fig.  30,  will  make  this  more  clear: 


W  ^*^*'* 


^itU 


Pig.  ao. 

It  is  evident,  of  the  three  known  dibromobenzenes,  that 
must  be  the  1 : 2  compound  which  yields  two  tribromo  deriva- 
tives; that  the  1:3  compound  which  yields  three  tribromo 
derivatives;  and  that  the  1:4  compound  which  yields  only 
one  tribromo  derivative. 
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99.  The  orientation  of  the  tri-substitution  derivatives 
may  be  similarly  settled  by  replacing  one  of  the  substituents 
by  hydrogen,  and  thus  obtaining  one  or  more  di-derivatives. 
If  the  derivative  is  the  1:2:3  compound,  it  will  yield  two 
di-derivatives;  namely,  1:2  and  1:3;  if  it  be  the  1:3:4 
compound,  it  will  yield  all  three  derivatives;  if  it  be  the 
1:3:6  compound,  it  can  yield  only  one  di-derivative. 

The  orientation  of  certain  derivatives  which  may  be  termed 
standard  derivatives,  having  been  settled  by  investigations 
involving  the  principle  stated  above,  the  orientation  of  any 
new  compound  may  be  settled  by  converting  it  into  one  of 
these.  Chief  among  these  standards  are  the  bromo-deriva- 
tives  and  the  carboxylic  acids  (phthalic  acid,  etc.).  Thus,  the 
orientation  of  a  newly  discovered  nitro-derivative  could  be 
settled  by  submitting  it  to  a  treatment  (such  as  indicated  in 
Art.  94),  that  would  replace  the  NO^  groups  by  Br  atoms; 
a  study  of  the  properties  of  the  bromo-derivatives  thus 
produced  would  decide  its  orientation  and  therefore  that  of 
the  original  nitro-derivative. 

100.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  a  polyvalent  element  can 

never  be  substituted  for  several  hydrogen  atoms  in  the 
l)cnzene  nueleus;  tlius,  a  eoni pound  having,  for  instance,  the 
composition  C^If^i^  is  unknown 

The  desire  to  foretell  wliat  compound  will  be  produced 
when  a  benzene  dtiivatixe  is  treated  with  a  substituting 
a^^aMit,  lias  led  to  tlie  formulation  of  several  rules.  Thus,  it 
lias  })k:v\\  laid  down  that,  when  in  a  compound  C^H^Xm 
whieli  A' is  either  \(\,,  or  S(\^()//,  or  COOH^  any  new  radi- 
cal entering-  into  C J I  X  \\'\\\  take  up  the  mcta  position  to  X, 
If  A'  is  any  other  .L^roup,  tlie  newly  entering  substituent  will 
i^enerally  ])r()duee  the  ])ara  derivative,  but  accompanied  by 
a  little  of  tlic  ortho  and  sometimes  of  the  meta  derivative. 

If  A' is  an  clement  or  radical  that  forms  a  compound  AV/, 
capable  of  direct  oxidation  to  JlOX,  tlie  newly  entering  sub- 
stituent will  take  the  mcta  position ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  vso  capable  of  oxidation,  the  newly  entering  substitu- 
ent will   take  up  the  ortho  and  para  positions.     Thus,  the 
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introduction  of  a  substituent  into  (7,//^ 67  will  give  ortho  as 
well  as  para  derivatives,  because  HCl  is  incapable  of  direct 
oxidation  to  HOCly  while  its  introduction  into  CJi^'COOH 
will  give  a  meta  derivative,  because  HCOOH  is  capable  of 
direct  oxidation  to  HO-COOH. 


HOMOIiOGUES  OF  BEXZ2NE. 

101.  Homologues  of  benzene  may  be  defined  as  deriva- 
tives of  benzene  containing  alkyl  radicals  in  place  of  hydrogen, 
such  substituting  radicals  being  known  as  side  chains. 
Methylbenzene  {toluene)  C^H^'CH^^  dimethylbenzene  (xylene) 
C^HJ^CH^^^  trimethylbensefte  C^Hj^CH^^,  and  tetramethyl- 
benzene  C^HJ^CH^^^  occur  in  coal  tar;  numerous  others, 
such  Sisethylbensene  CJf^'CH^'CH^y  methylethylbenzene  CJJ^ 
(CH^{CH^'CH^,  etc.,  have  been  prepared  synthetically. 

The  residues  of  the  benzene  hydrocarbons,  or  aromatic 
radicals^  are  named  similarly  to  the  alkyl  radicals;  thus, 
corresponding  with  methyl,  ethyl,  and  propyl,  there  are 
phenyl  C^H^y  methylphenyl^  or  tolyl  C^H^-CH^^  dimethyl- 
phenyl,  or  xylyl  C,ff^'{CHX' 

Toluene  and  xylene  are  the  only  compounds  of  any 
remarkably  practical  importance  among  the  homologues. 
These  hydrocarbons  are  extracted  from  the  coal  tar  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  coal  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
coal  gas.  A  large  quantity  of  the  tar  is  distilled  in  an  iron 
retort,  when  water  passes  over,  holding  salts  of  ammonia  in 
solution,  and  accompanied  by  a  brown,  oily,  offensive  liquid 
that  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  the  light 
oil  containing  the  benzene  hydrocarbons.  To  purify  it,  it  is 
shaken  with  caustic  soda  to  dissolve  carbolic  acid  (phenol), 
and  afterwards  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  aniline 
and  other  basic  compounds.  It  is  then  subjected  to  a  process 
of  fractional  distillation,  similar  to  the  process  described  in 
Art  71. 

103.  Toluene  CJI^'CH^  was  discovered  in  1837  by 
Pelletier  and  Walter.  H.  Dcville  obtained  it  by  distilling 
balsam  of  tolu^  hence  its   name.     It  is  always  present  in 
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commercial  benzene.  It  is  a  little  heavier  than  benzene, 
which  it  resembles  in  odor,  but  it  does  not  solidify  even  at 
—  20°.  It  boils  at  110°.  Benzene  may  be  converted  mto 
toluene  by  first  obtaining  bromobenzene  C^H^Br  and  treating 
this  with  methyl  iodide  and  sodium,  in  the  presence  of  ether; 

C.//,/>V  +  (r//,/+  Na^  =  C,//,-  67/,  +  NaBr  +  Nal 

Toluene  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes 
and  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

103,  Xylene  C^HJI^CH^^,  being  a  di-substitution  prod- 
uct, exists  in  three  forms,  but  besides  these  there  is  a  fourth 
hydrocarbon  having  tlie  formula  C^H^^^  namely  ethylbenzene, 
which,  however,  is  a  mctameride  of  xylene.  The  portion  of 
the  light  oil  that  distils  at  from  130°  to  141°  contains  about 
70  per  cent,  of  metaxylcne,  20  per  cent,  of  paraxylene,  and 
10  per  cent,  of  orthoxylene.  The  mixture  is  used  as  a 
solvent 

By  shaking  the  mixture  with  H^SO^  of  80-per-cent.  strength, 
the  metaxylene  is  dissolved  out;  by  treating  the  residue  with 
ordinary  stron<^  I/^S(\,  the  orthoxylene  is  extracted,  leaving 
the  paraxylene.  The  aetioii  of  the  H^SO^  is  to  convert  the 
xylene  into  a  sul])honic  aeid  CJI^{CII^^'SO^OH^  from 
which  the  hvdrocar])(>n  can  be  obtained  by  dilution  with 
water  and  distillation.  OrtJioxyleiie  boils  at  from  142°  to 
1-13'';  mclaxylcne  at  \\\T ,  and  paraxylene  at  136°.  By 
oxidation  the  methyl  ^ron])s  may  be  successively  con- 
verted into  COO  1 1  ;^Tonps,  yieldino^  ioluic  acid  C^H^(CH^) 
(CO OH)  and  pJithalic  achi  CJfXCOOFI)^.  Each  of  these 
acids  exists  in  three  forms,  yielded,  respectively,  by  ortho, 
mcta,  and  para  xylene. 

Mcsiiylcnc  is  1:3:  5  trimcthylbenzene  C^H^{CH^^ 
obtij'ncd  by  the  action  of  sulphnric  acid  on  acetone: 

^CIf,■CO■Cl/.)  =  CJ/,{C7fX  +  3//,0 

It  is  a  liquid  that  boils  at  103°,  and  is  mctameric  with 
cnuu-ne  or  isopropylbcnzoie  CJi^'CH(CH^^.  Durene  is 
1:2:4:  5  tctramcfhyJbctizcnc  and  possesses  an  odor 
resembHnjjf  that  of  camphor;  it  is  nietameric  vvith  cymene. 
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or  1:4,  tnethylisopropylbenzene^  CJiJ^CH^'CH(CH^^^  which 
is  found  in  oil  of  cummin  and  is  a  product  of  the  dehydra- 
tion of  camphor. 

104.  The  chief  distinction  between  benzene  hydrocar- 
bons and  open-chain  hydrocarbons  is  the  readiness  with 
which  the  former  may  be  converted  into  nitrosubstitution 
products  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  into  sulphonic 
acids  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Moreover,  the 
homologues  of  benzene  easily  undergo  oxidation,  resulting 
in  the  conversion  of  the  side  chains  into  the  carboxyl  group 
CO  OH  characteristic  of  acids. 

The  general  methods  employed  in  the  preparation  of  benzene 
hydrocarbons  are  the  following:  (1)  The  distillation  of  the 
corresponding  carboxylic  acid  with  lime,  which  removes  the 
CO^  from  the  carboxyl  group: 

C,H,{CH,){COOH)  =  C,H,-CH,+  CO, 

(2)  The  interaction  of  the  bromo-substitution  derivative 
and  an  alkyl  iodide  with  sodium  in  ether: 

C.H^Br-\-C^H^'T+Na^^  C,H^'C^H^+ NaT+ NaBr 

(3)  The  interaction  of  a  benzene  hydrocarbon  with  an 
alkyl  iodide  in  the  presence  of  Al^Cl^^  the  precise  function 
of  which  is,  however,  not  understood : 

105.  The  above  benzene  hydrocarbons  contain,  as  side 
chains,  the  residues  of  saturated  open-chain  hydrocarbons. 
There  also  exist  hydrocarbons  containing  residues  of  olefine 
and  acetylene  hydrocarbons.  The  olefine  benzenes  corre- 
spond with  the  general  formula  C^H^^^^^,  and  the  acetylene 
benzenes  correspond  with  the  general  formula  C^H^n-M- 

Cinnamene,  styrolene^  or  styre^ie  C^H^-CHx  CH^  is  phenyl 
ethylene.     It  is  obtained  by  distilling  cinnamic  acid  with  lime : 

C,H^'CH:CH'COOH^Ca{OH)^  =  C,H^+ CaCO^+ //,0 

It  can  also  be  prepared  by  distilling  balsam  of  storax,  or 
by  distilling  the  resin  known  as  dragon's  blood  with  zinc 
dust.  Cinnamene  is  a  fragrant  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
.924  and  a  boiling  point  of  145°.      It  resembles  the  olefine 
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hydrocarbons  in  uniting  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine.  When  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  200**,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  transparent  solid  known  as  metacinnamene 
or  vteiastyrolene^  which  is  polymeric  with  cinnamene,  into 
which  it  is  reconverted  by  distillation.  When  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  170°,  cinnamene  is  converted  into 
dicinnamene  C,,//",,. 

Phenylacetylcne  CJi^*C\  CHv^  a  liquid  that  boils  at  142**; 
it  yields  the  explosive  silver  and  copper  derivatives  charac- 
teristic of  true  acetylenes. 


HYDROCARBONS  COXTAIXING  MORE  THAN  ONE  BENZENE 

NUCLEUS. 

106*  Hydrocarbons  containing  more  than  one  benzene 
nucleus  maybe  divided  into  different  groups;  viz.,  (1)  Hydro- 
carbons containing  benzene  nuclei  directly  united,  as,  for 
example,  diphenyl  C^H^-C^H^,  (2)  Hydrocarbons  contain- 
ing two  or  three  nuclei  united  by  one  carbon  atom,  as  in 
diphenyl  methane  C^H^-CH^-C^H^  and  triphenyl  methane 
CH{CJfX'  (-0  Those  that  contain  two  benzene  nuclei  united 
with  two  carbon  atoms,  like  dibenzyl  C^H^CH^CHCH^. 
(4)  Those  that  contain  condensed  nuclei,  as  explained  imder 
naphthalene  (sec  Art.  1  1'^)  and  anthracene  (see  Art.  114). 

Many  of  the  derivatives  of  tliese  hydrocarbons  are  of  impor- 
tance in  tile  arts,  hut  witli  the  exception  of  those  from 
naplithalene  and  anthracene,  the  hydrocarbons  are  not  used 
as  raw  material  for  ])reparinj4"  them. 

107.     DipJiLiiyl  CJf.'CJf.,  also  known  ^^ pJiciiyl phenyl^ 

is  produced  by  ])assin«^^  benzene  x'apor  throu^^li  a  red-hot  tube 
containing  fra^i^ments  of  ])uinice  str)nc, 

which  is  the  most  convenient  nietlmd  of  preparing  it.      It 
may  also  be  obtained  by  treatin<^l)roino  benzene  with  sodiimi: 

It  appears  among  the  last  products  of  the  distillation  oi 
coal  tar. 
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Diphenyl  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  iridescent  scales, 
melts  at  about  70.5°,  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature,  and 
boils  at  254®.  When  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
treated  with  chromic  acid,  it  oxidizes  to  benzoic  acid 
C,H,.  CO,H. 

Like  benzene,  it  forms  numerous  substitution  derivatives, 
and  since  it  may  be  regarded  as  being  itself  nothing  but  a 
mono-substituted  benzene  containing  phenyl  in  the  place  of 
H^  its  mono-substitution  derivatives  are  really  di-substituted 
benzenes  and  occur  in  three  isomeric  modifications.  Its 
di-derivatives  occur  in  many  forms,  ^^  ^f 
for  substitution  may  occur  in  each  ^^ 
ring.  The  orientation  is  usually  6'  e'  i" 
expressed  as  shown  in  Fig.  31.  ^®-  ^* 

P/ienjy/  tolyh  C^H^^C^H^\CH>i  and  phenyl  ditolyls 
CJ1^\CH^*C^H^\CH^  are  examples  of  mono-substituted 
aiid  di-substituted  diphenyl ;  the  4  and  4  :  4'  derivatives 
are  the  most  common. 

108.  Diphenylmethane  CJI^-CH^XJI^  is  obtained  by 

heating  a  mixture  of  benzene   (say  6  parts)   and  benzyl 

chloride  (10  parts)  with  zinc  dust  (3  to  4  parts).     It  forms  a 

colorless,    crystalline    mass,    made    up  of    needles,    which 

possesses  an  odor  resembling  that  of  oranges;   it  melts  at 

about  26°  and  boils  at  about  261°.     It  readily  dissolves  in 

alcohol  and  ether.     Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to  diphenyl  ketone 

CO(C^H^^,     Passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  yields  diphe- 

C,H 
nylene  methane :   I         y  CH ,    Diphenylene  methane  is  found 

C  H^ 

in  the  last  running  in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  (at  from  300° 

to  305°  C).     It  cr^'stallizes  from  alcohol  with  a  beautiful  blue 

fluorescence.     Oxidation  converts  it  into  diphenylene  ketone. 

Its  melting  point  is  113°  and  its  boiling  point  295°. 

109.  Triphenylmethane  CH(CJI^^  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing benzal  chloride  with  mercury  diphenyl : 
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or  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  chloroform 
and  benzene  in  the  presence  of  AljCl^i 

It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining  prisms.  It  dissolves 
in  hot  alcohol.  Its  melting  point  is  92**  and  its  boiling  point 
about  360°.  The  aniline  dyes  are  derivatives  of  this  hydro- 
carbon. 

110.  Dlbenzyl  C.H.CH.CH.C.H,.— Toluene  can  give 
rise  to  two  hydrocarbon  residues  or  radicals;  namely,  tolyl 
Cjr^'  CH^  and  benzyl  C//,.  CH^.  When  the  chloride  of  the 
latter  radical  C^H^-CH^Cl  is  treated  with  sodium,  dibenzyl 
CJf^^  CH^'  CH^'  C^H^  is  produced,  according  to  the  equation: 

Dibenzyl  has  a  melting  point  of  52**  and  boils  at  about 
\S\°\  when  subjected  to  oxidation  it  yields  benzoic  acid. 
PipJicnylethylcney  also  known  as  stilbene  and  toluylene 
CJf^'CIf:CH'C\H^,  is  formed  by  treating  benzal  chloride 
with  sodium,  according  to  the  equation: 

or  by  partially  oxidizinj^  toluene  or  dibenzyl,  by  passing  it 
over  liot  /^/fO.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  melts  at  125°,  and 
is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  It  contains  true  ethylenic  linking, 
for  the  first  action  of  l)roniine  on  it  is  the  formation  of  the 
d  i  brc  )in  i  d  e  C^  II  ^  •  ill  Br  •  ClIBr .  C^  //^.  Diphcnylacctyleni\  or 
tohxHC  C  \I/./C  '.  C  '•  ^  „//,,  is  fc^rnied  by  boiling  stilbene  dibromide 
with  alcoholic  potash.  It  melts  at  GU""  and  behaves  generally 
as  an  acetylene. 

111.  Xaphthnlene. — Naphthalene  C^JT^ wasdiscovered 

by  Garden  in  1S20,  in  coal  tar.  Its  composition  was  deter- 
mined by  Faraday,  and  its  properties  and  transformations 
were  principally  investis:jfated  by  Laurent. 

Naphthalene  is  a  frequent  prrxluct  of  the  action  of  heat 
on  organic  matter  rich  in  carbon.  It  is  formed  by  passing 
the  vapors  of  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  volatile  oils,  benzene, 
^x:troleum,  etc.   through  red-hot  tubes,  and  also  by  treating 
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ethylene  and  acetylene  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  found 
in  coal  tar,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  pipes  used  for  gas  made 
by  raising  naphtha,  gasoline,  etc.  to  high  temperatures.  It 
has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  conducting  phenyl-buty- 
lene  bromide  over  highly  heated  lime  : 

CJi,.C,H,Br  =  C„//,  + H,  +  2//Br 
and  by  conducting  isobutyl  benzene  over  lead  oxide;  viz. : 

Naphthalene  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  from  those  por- 
tions of  coal  tar  that  boil  between  180°  to  220°.  This  mate- 
rial is  treated  with  caustic  soda  and  then  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  distilled.  Naphthalene  is  a  transparent,  crystalline  body, 
possessing  a  pleasant,  gas-like  odor.  It  melts  at  80°,  is  inflam- 
mable, and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  sublimes  readily. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ben- 
zene, and  ether. 

In  its  chemical  relations,  naphthalene  is  closely  connected 
with  benzene,  but  it  shows  a  greater  disposition  to  form 
addition  products  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  with  which  it 
also  )delds  numerous  substitution  products.  Naphthalene 
absorbs  chlorine,  forming  a  yellow  liquid  known  as 
naphthalene  dichloride  C^^H^Cl^y  and  a  crystalline  solid, 
known  as  naphthalene  tetrachloride  C^^HjCl^,  .  The  non- 
appearance cf  a  compound  having  the  formula  C^^HjCl^  is 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  even  numbers  mentioned  in 
Art  63. 

Naphthalene  is  used  for  making  phthalic  acid,  into  which 
it  is  converted  by  oxidation ;  it  is  used  for  increasing  the 
illuminating  value  of  coal  gas,  and  as  an  insecticide  (as,  for 
example,  in  the  manufacture  of  moth  balls).  Many  of  its 
derivatives  are  used  for  making  synthetic  dyes. 

112.  Constitution  of  IN'aphtlialene. — The  similarity 
of  the  behavior  of  naphthalene  and  benzene  strongly  indi- 
cates an  analogous  structure  for  these  two  hydrocarbon  com- 
pounds, and  since  by  oxidation  naphthalene  yields  a  benzene 
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dicarboxylic  acid  CJJJ^COOH)^^  as  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing equation : 

which  contains  the  benzene  residue  CJI^^  it  must  be  taken 
for  granted  that  C^^H^  contains  a  benzene  ring.  In  this  way 
we  are  able  to  account  for  six  of  the  ten  carbon  atoms  this 
compound  contains;  further,  two  of  the  remaining  four  car- 
bon atoms  must  be  attached  directly  to  two  carbon  atoms  of 
the  benzene  ring,  otherwise  a  dicarboxylic  acid  could  not 
have  resulted  from  the  oxidation.  Moreover,  since  the 
dicarboxylic  acid  thus  obtained  has  been  found  to  be  phthalic 
acid,  which  is  believed  to  have  the  carboxyl  groups  attached 
to  adjacent  carbon  atoms  of  the  ring,  the  two  carbon  atoms 
must  be  attached  to  the  benzene  ring  in  the  ortho  position. 
The  two,  so  far,  unaccounted  carbon  atoms  are  believed  to 
I*         J  form  a  closed  chain  with  the  two  atoms 

^c^^^^^y^^^  9   just  considered.    Leaving,  at  present,  the 
I  II  I      evidence  for  this  belief  aside,  the  formula 

d'^^  ^^\  ^^    to  which  it  gives  rise  may  be  regarded  as 
4'         4  consisting  of  two  benzene  rings,  which 

Fig.  32.  ai-g  condensed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 

possess  two  carbon  atoms  in  common.     Fig.  32  shows  the 
construction  of  naplithalene  for  orientation;  to  avoid,  how- 
ever, tlic  representation  of  ethylenic  link-  J* 
int^",   it   has  become  customary  to  repre-     ^A-^^^^^^^  -g 
sent  the  structure   in  tlie  way  shown  iu       |  j  i 

Tliat  naphthalene  consists  of  two  ben-  #'  4 

y.cnc  nuclei   as   represented    by  the    for-  ^^^"  ^ 

mula  is  supported  by  the  folh)wini^  facts:  When  nitronaph- 
thalene  C\Jf.XO,^  is  oxidized,  nitrophthalic  acid  is  obtained 
accordini;'  to  tlie  ecpiation: 

From  this  reaction  it  is  evident  that  the  nitro  group  NO^ 
in  nitronaplithalene  is  in  a  benzene  nni^,  whether  there 
exists  a  second  benzene  ring  or  not,  and  we  may  assume  that 
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this  nitro  group  occupies  the  position  1'  in  the  formula 
shown  in  Fig.  32.  By  reducing  this  same  nitronaphthalene 
it  becomes  amidonaphthalene  C^I/^{NH^){C^//^)^,  which 
means  that  the  amido  group  N//^  now  occupies  the  same 
position  the  nitro  group  NO^  previously  held.  If  we  then 
oxidize  this  amidonaphthalene  according  to  the  equation: 

we  do  not  obtain  amidophthalic  acid,  but  simply  phthalic 
acid  CJIXCOOH^^  by  itself.  Since  an  oxidizing  action 
cannot  replace  NH^  by  H^  it  must  be  concluded  that  it  is 
the  ring  in  which  the  NH^  group  was  situated  that  has 
been  removed  by  the  oxidation,  and  yet  a  benzene  ring  com- 
pound (phthalic  acid)  has  been  left,  showing  conclusively 
that  naphthalene  must  have  contained  two  of  these  benzene 
rings. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  only  two  isomerides 
of  every  mono-substitution  product  exist;  this  is  in  accord 
with  the  formula,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  carbon 
atoms  1,  1',  4,  and  M  are  similarly  situated  towards  the 
whole  molecule,  they  are  differently  situated  from  2,  2',  3, 
and  3',  which,  however,  are  similarly  situated  towards  the 
whole  molecule.  When  a  substituent  takes  up  any  of  the 
first-named  positions,  it  is  termed  an  a*  derivative^  while  the 
other  positions  yield  j3t  derivatives.  It  will  be  found  that  10 
di  and  14  tri-derivatives  are  possible ;  all  the  mono,  di,  and 
tri-chloronaphthalenes  are  known  and  orientated,  so  that  the 
orientation  of  a  new  derivative  may  be  settled  by  its  conver- 
sion into  one  of  these. 

The  general  formula  for  the  naphthalene  hydrocarbons  is 
C  H 

113«  Examples  of  members  of  the  homologous  series 
are  methyl  naphthalene  C^^H^'CH^  and  ethyl  naphthalene 
C^^H^'CJi^,     These  are  liquid  even  at  low  temperatures, 

♦  a,  called  alpha,  the  Greek  letter  for  our  a. 
t  A  called  beta,  the  Greek  letter  for  our  b* 
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and  are  constitutents  of  coal  tar.     Ethene  naphthalene,  also 

yCH, 
known  as  acenaphthene  C^Jf^  I        is  formed  by  passing 

ethylnaphthalcne  through  a  red-hot  tube,  when  hydrogen 
is  separated.  It  also  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  coal  tar. 
It  crystallizes  from  fusion  in  flat  prisms  and  from  hot  alco- 
hol in  long  needles.  It  melts  at  95°  and  boils  at  277°.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  Acenaphthene  forms 
with  picric  acid  the  compound  C^Ji^^^CJi^(^NO^fiH^  which 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long  needles,  melting  at  about 
1G1°.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  acenaphthene  is  con- 
verted   into    naphthalic    acid.      Acetylene   naphthalene^   or 

accnaphthylcnCy  C.Jl/  II      is   obtained  as    a  fusible   solid 

by  passing  the  vapor  of  acenaphthene  over  gently  heated 

lead    oxide   which   removes  //,.      It   dissolves    readily   in 

alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  yellow  tablets.     Its 

picric  acid  compound  forms  yellow  needles.    By  chromic  add 

it  is  oxidized  to  naphthalic  acid.     Dinaphthyl  C^^H^*C^^H^  is 

produced  when  vapor  of  naphthalene  is  passed  through  a 

red-hot  tube: 

20,.//,  =  CJ/„  +  ff, 

It  is  also  formed  bv  the  oxidizin""actionof  il///0.with //.i"^ 
on  naplulialciu',  and  by  decomposini^  bromo  naphthalene  with 
sodium.     It  forms  scaly  crystals  that  melt  at  154°. 

114,  Antliracc'iio. — Anthracene  C^^H^^^  which  is  a  solid, 
is  prci)arcd  in  lars^^e  (luantity  from  those  portions  of  coal  tar 
that  boil  between  WW  and  ;5(;o°.  The  distillate  is  redistilled, 
and  that  \vhich  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  temperature 
has  readied  i^'io"  is  crystallized  and  sublimed.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  it  that  way  in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  Anthracene 
has  been  prepared  synthetically  from  benzene  derivatives  by 
the  following  different  methods: 

1.  By  passin*:^;'  toluene  vapor  through  a  red-hot  tube  con- 
taining pumice  stone  to  expose  a  larj^c  heated  surface: 
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2      By  heating  benzyl  phenol  with  phosphorus  pentoxide  r 

2C\N,CH,C,H,(0N)  =  C„J/„+  C\H,+  C,HJ,OH)  +  Hfi 

3.     By  heating  ortho-bromo-benzyl  bromide  with  sodium. 

The  formation  of  anthracene  from  ortho-bromo-benzyl 
bromide  furnishes  strong  proof  in  favor  of  the  view  that 
anthracene  consists  of  two  groups  of  CJJ^^  united  by  the 
group  tr,//,,  thus:  C^H  ^-C^H^CJi^.  The  C^H^  groups  con- 
stitute two  benzene  rings,  while  the  central  carbon  atoms 
may  be  regarded  as  the  residue  of  a  third  ring  that  has  two 
carbon  atoms  in  common  with  each  of  the  other  ringa  This 
conception  may  be  expressed  as  shown  in  Fig.  34. 

The  orientation  of  anthracene- 
substitution  products  is  expressed         ^  ^  JBT 
similarly  to  that  of  naphthalene    jbv         C^  i  ^C  cm 
derivatives.     Three  mono-substi-   jf^          c      \      c         rn 
tution  products  are  possible;  viz.,        ^c^  ^  c  ^  ^  c^ 
the  a  and  13  naphthalene  deriva-                        ^           ^ 

Pio  34. 

tives,  and  the  y*  or  m3so-deriva- 

tives,  which  contain  a  substituent  in  place  of  the  H  of  one 

of  the  central  carbon  atoms. 

Anthracene  crystallizes  in  colorless  tablets  exhibiting  a 
fine  blue  fluorescence.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  and 
ether  and  easily  in  hot  benzene.  It  melts  at  213**  and  distils 
at  about  300°.  Its  solution  in  benzene  yields  with  picric  acid 
the  compound  C ^^H^^CJiJ^NO^^O,  which  crystallizes  in  red 
needles. 

A  cold,  saturated  solution  of  anthracene  in  benzene  exposed 
to  sunshine  deposits  tabular  crystals  of  an  isomeric  modifica- 
tion, C,^//.„,  called  parantJiraccnc,      It  docs  not  fuse  until 

•  y  (gamiTia),  the  third  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet  and  corresponds 
with  our  letter  c. 
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heated  to  244°,  when  it  is  converted  into  anthracene.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  benzene,  and  is  not  attacked  by  either 
nitric  acid  or  bromine. 

1 1 5.  Phenanthrene  C^^H^^  is  isomeric  with  anthracene, 
which  it  accompanies  in  coal  tar.  It  is  more  soluble  in 
petroleum  spirit  and  in  alcohol  than  in  anthracene;  the 
former  solvent  serx'^es  to  separate  it  from  the  bulk  of  the 
crude  anthracene,  the  separation  being  finished  by  fractional 
distillation.  It  is  used  for  making  black  dyes.  It  melts  at 
130°  and  boils  at  340°. 

Phenanthrene  is  formed  when  stilbene  or  orthoditolyl  is 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube;  since  stilbene  is  known  to 
contain  ethylenic-linked  carbon  and  ditolyl  to  be  a  diphenyl 
derivative,  it  is  assumed  that  phenanthrene  has  the  constitu- 

tion  I  II      which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  its  oxida- 

CJI.'CH 

tion  yields  diphenic  acid   /^  jj  r/^r^u' 

C^H ^  •  C  O  OH 

Retane  C^JI^^  is  a  mcthylisopropylphenanthrene  found  in 
wood  tar.  Pyrcnc  C^Ji^^  and  chrysene  C^^H^^  are  final  prod- 
ucts from  coal-tar  distillation. 


ti:ri»knf  hvdhocarbons. 

116.     on  of  TunK'ntliie.— Oil  of  turpentine  C,,//,,  is 

obtained  by  distillin.i;'  tlic  turpentine  of  commerce  with 
water.  Turpentine  is  a  mixture  of  resin  and  essential  oil, 
and  flows  from  ineisions  made  in  tlie  trunks  of  trees  of  the 
eoTiiferous  family  /V////\,  Abies,  Piii'd,  Larix.  When  this 
resinous  substanee  is  distilled  with  water,  the  oil  passes  over 
and  the  resin  remains;  the  latter  is  then  known  as  rt;/cy^//^;/j, 
or  rosin  C\  If^  O. 

Oil  of  tur])(.'ntine  is  a  eolorless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a 
peculiar  odor  and  a  boilinj^  ])oint  of  1 ''»S'\  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  all  ])ro])ortions  in  alcohol  as  well  as  in 
ether.      It  burns  with  a  smoky,  luminous  llame.      Its  property 
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of  dissolving  resins  and  fats  renders  it  useful  in  preparing 
paints  and  varnishes.  It  is  also  a  good  solvent  for  caout- 
chouc. According  to  their  origin,  the  turpentines  exhibit 
certain  peculiarities,  especially  in  their  action  upon  polarized 
light.     The  following  are  the  most  important  varieties: 

1.  American  oil  of  turpefitine  is  obtained  from  the  tur- 
pentine of  Pintis  palustratis.  It  rotates  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization to  the  right. 

2  English  oil  of  turpentine  is  derived  from  the  Pinus 
anstralis^  and  is  also  dextrorotary. 

3.  French  oil  of  turpentine  is  obtained  from  the  Pinus 
uiaritima  ;  it  yields  an  oil  that  turns  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  left. 

4.  German  and  Russian  oil  of  turpentine  is  distilled  from 
the  turpentine  of  Pinus  sylvestris.     It  is  levorotary. 

5.  Venetian  oil  of  turpentine  comes  from  the  exudation  of 
Larix  Europcea  and  is  also  levorotary. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  the  representative  of  a  large  class  of 
hydrocarbons  called  terpenes,  derived,  like  itself,  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  All  the  members  of  this  group  contain 
the  same  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the 
greater  number  have  the  same  molecular  formula  as  turpen- 
tine ,  i.  e.,  C^^H^^,  The  terpenes  resemble  each  other  in  their 
liability  to  suffer  conversion  into  their  isomerides,  in  their 
solidification  by  absorption  of  oxygen  when  exposed  to  air, 
and  in  their  tendency  to  combine  with  hydrochloric  acid  to 
form  crystalline  compounds. 

117.  The  essential  oils  of  bergamot^  birch^  camomile^ 
caraway^  hops^  juniper^  lemon,  myrtle,  nutmeg,  orange,  pars- 
ley, pepper,  savin,  thyme,  tolu,  and  valerian  are  all  terpenes 
or  mixtures  of  terpenes  of  the  formula  C^JI^^,  and  are  gen- 
erally accompanied  in  the  natural  oil  by  the  product  of  its 
oxidation,  bearing  a  relation  to  the  hydrocarbon  similar  to 
that  which  colophony  bears  to  turpentine.  Essential  oil  of 
poplar  is  a  diterpene  C.^JI^^.  The  oils  of  calamus,  cascarilla, 
cloi^es^  cubebs,  patchouli,  cedar,  antl  rosewood  are  sesqui- 
terpenes^ having  the  fonnula  C\JI^^. 
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The  essential  oils  are  generally  extracted  from  the  flowers, 
fruit,  leaves,  or  seed,  by  distillation  with  water,  the  portion 
of  the  plant  selected  for  extraction  being  sUsp)ended  in  the 
still  by  means  of  a  bag,  to  prevent  it  from  being  scorched 
by  contact  with  the  hot  sides  of  the  still,  and  thus  contami- 
nating the  distillate.  The  water  which  distils  over  always 
holds  a  little  of  the  essential  oil  in  solution,  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  the  fragrant  distilled  waters  of  the  druggists  are 
obtained.  When  the  essential  oil  is  present  in  large  propor- 
tion, it  is  collected  as  a  separate  layer  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  from  which  it  is  easily  decanted.  The  oil  that  is  dis- 
solved in  the  water  may  be  separated  from  it  by  saturating  the 
liquid  with  ordinary  salt  NaCl^  when  the  oil  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, or  by  shaking  it  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  oil  and 
separates  from  the  water,  the  ethereal  solution  floating  on  the 
surface,  and  leaving  the  oil  after  the  ether  is  distilled  off. 

In  certain  cases,  like  that  of  jasmine,  for  instance,  where 
the  extremely  delicate  perfume  of  the  flower  would  natu- 
rally be  injured  by  anything  like  a  high  temperature,  the 
flowers  arc  pressed  between  layers  of  suet,  which  thus  acquires 
a  powerful  (xlor  of  the  flower.  Carbon  disulphide  is  also 
sometimes  employed  as  a  solvent  for  extracting  the  essen- 
tial oils. 

1  1  8.  All  the  tcr])enes  may  be  considered  as  polymerides 
of  tlie  fornuila  T. //..  A  hydrocarbon  having  this  formula  and 
l)elon-ir.,<;  to  tlie  dioleiines  (see  Art.  85)  is  called  isoprcnc, 
and  a])])ears  to  have  the  constitution  T//^ :  L\C1I^CH  \  C1I^\ 
manv  ter])enes  yield  iso])rene  when  heated,  and  isoprene 
I )olvm crises  to  terpenes. 

Many  of  the  ter]X'nes  yield  1  :4  benzx-ne  dicarboxylic  acid 
(lLTe])hthalic  acid)  when  oxidi/.ed,  thus  indicating  that  they 
contain  a  benzene  nucleus,  which  probably  contains  two 
alkyl  ,i,n-oups  in  the  1:4  positions.  Moreover,  when  dehy- 
droecnized.  thev  vield  cvniiiir,  as,  for  instance,  when  oil  of 
tur])entinr  is  heated  with  iodine;  eymene  is  1  :4  methyliso- 
])ropyll)enzL-ne  (see  Art.  10:$),  and  therefore  contains  two  H 
atoms  fewer  than  the  true  terix^ncs  contain.     The  conclusion 
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is  drawn  from  these  facts  that  the  terpenes  are  isomeric 
modifications  of  cyraene  dihydride  //, :  C\H^{Cf/^)  •  CH{CH^)^ ; 
it  is  further  supported  by  the  discovery  that  a  cymene  dihy- 
dride, which  has  been  s)mthetically  prepared,  has  all  the 
properties  of  a  terpene.  Much  discussion  concerning  the 
occurrence  of  ethylenic  linking  in  the  benzene  nucleus  of 
the  terpenes  has  taken  place ;  some  of  the  terpenes  are  capa- 
ble of  combining  directly  with  two  atoms  of  Br^  indicating 
the  presence  of  one  ethylenic  linking  in  the  benzene  nucleus, 
the  remaining  affinities  of  the  carbon  being  probably  dis- 
posed of  as  para  linkings;  while  others  combine  directly 
with  four  atoms  of  Br  and  thus  appear  to  possess  two  ethyl- 
enic linkings.  Most  of  them  combine  with  NOCl  to  form 
compounds  C^^H^^-NOCL 

The  majority  of  the  terpenes  are  optically  active — that  is, 
they  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light;  and  most  of 
them  exist  in  two  modifications,  one  of  which  is  dextro-, 
while  the  other  is  levorotary.  They  boil  at  about  the  same 
temperature,  so  that  their  separation  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion is  hardly  possible. 

119.  The  terp)enes  are  divisible  into  three  main  groups; 
namely: 

1.  Those  that  are  capable  of  combining  with  one  mole- 
cule of  halogen  hydride  only,  provided  they  do  not  change 
in  the  meantime  into  isomerides:  pincne^  campJiene^  fejichcnc, 

2.  Those  that  can  combine  with  two  molecules  of  halogen 
hydride,  but  not  with  nitrous  acid :  Union cnc^  dipente?u\  syl- 
vcsirene^  tcrpinolene, 

3.  Those  that  combine  w4th  nitrous  acid :  tcrpinene^  phcl- 
landrene, 

Pincne  C^^H^^  is  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
oil  of  juniper,  of  eucalyptus,  of  sage,  etc.  It  exists  in  dextro- 
and  levorotary  form.  Dcxtropincne  or  australene  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  American  and  English  oil  of  turpentine, 
while  levopinene  or  terebenthene  constitutes  the  French  oil 
of  turpentine.  These  two  pinencs  must  be  classed  as  stereo- 
isomerides^  since,  as  a  whole,  except  in  their  optical  properties, 
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tbcy  arc  identical.  An  inactive  pincue  (that  is,  one  that 
hlK  no  opticfil  properties)  has  also  been  prepared.  When 
irfncne  (thai  \h,  oil  of  tur{>cnttnc)  in  healed  at  250^  in  a  sealed 
tabe,  it  is  converted  into  ^ipentatt  antl  a  ditt-rfene^  known 
u  metattrabcntluHe  C„i-i„,  which  boils  at  'JGd" 

When  7/(7  is  passed  into  oil  of  turpentine,  well  cooled, 
thit  pincnc  is  converted  into //««■«£■  A_j'd'r(i(7i/t?»'/V/c  C\^H,^HCl, 
wh  icli  it-scmbles  camphor  nut  oiilj-  in  its  odor,  but  also  in  hs 
crystalline  funn,  and  is  known  as  ttrlificinl  cantpkcr :  it 
"  -melts  at  125"  and  boils  at  2(i8".  When  heated  with  a  feeble 
alkali  it  liwes  Hi'l  and  becomes  camplune.  which  melts  at 
60*  and  occurs  m  dcxtro-  us  well  as  in  levorotary  modification. 

When  oil  of  turpentine  containing  water  is  left  in  contact 
with  alcohol  and  nitric  acid.  it>ields  crystals  of  /cr/(«  kydratt 
^tM ,.{0 H)^, i/,0,  which  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  and  mell 
at  IIG",  becoming  anhydrous  terpin  C,„f/„{Off)^,  which  stib- 
limes.  When  bniled  with  ff^SO,,  this  yields  terpintol 
C^J/,,-Ol/,  which  smells  like  the  hyacinth,  and  boils  at  815'. 

By  exposure  to  air,  turiienline  is  slowly  solidified,  absorb- 
ing oxygen,  and  forming  resinous  bodies.  Among  these  is 
a  small  quantity  of  eainphork  peroxide-  C^,H^fi^,  which  is 
decomposed  by  water,  yielding  (amphoric  acid  and  hydrogen 
peroxide,  according  to  the  equation : 

This  fact  readily  explains  the  frequent  observations  made 
that  oil  of  turpentine  that  has  been  stored  for  some  length  of 
time  frequently  exhibits  properties  and  reactions  similar  to 
those  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  By  passing  air  and  steam 
through  oil  of  turpentine,  a  powerful  oxidizing  solution  con- 
taining hydrogen  peroxide  is  obtained,  this  solution  is  fre- 
quently employed  for  disinfecting  purposes  under  the  name 
of  "sanitas. " 

Fcnchcne  is  obtained  from  oil  of  fennel;  it  is  optically 
inactive,  boils  at  158°,  and  resists  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

Linioncne  is  present  in  many  essential  oils,  especially  in 
the  oils  of  orange,  lemon,  and  bergamot.  Two  active  varie- 
ties— dextro-  and  levo-Umonene — as  well  as  inactive  limoDene 
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have  been  obtained.  It  boils  at  175°  and  its  specific  gravity 
at  20°  is  .846. 

Sylvestrene  occurs  in  Swedish  and  Russian  oil  of  turpen- 
tine; it  is  dextrorotary,  it  has  a  boiling  point  of  ITS'*,  and  is 
a  comparatively  stable  terpene.  It  is  characterized  by  giving 
a  blue  color  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Terpinene  and  tcrpinolene slxq  optically  inactive;  the  former 
and  phellandrene  are  solids,  melting  at  155°  and  102°,  respect- 
ively. 

120.  Caoutchouc,  also  known  as  hidia  rubber^  may  be 
classed  among  the  terpene  hydrocarbons,  its  chief  constituent 
(a  so  called  polyrcne)  having  the  empirical  formula  C^H^^ 
but  a  molecular  formula  {C^H^,^.  It  is  the  hardened,  milky 
juice  of  such  tropical  trees  as  eiiphorbiaccaey  apocyneae^  and 
especially  Siphonia  {Jicus)  elastica^  which  grows  in  Brazil, 
etc.  Incisions  are  made  in  these  trees,  and  the  milky  juice 
thus  obtained  is  spread  upon  a  clay  bottle-shaped  mold, 
which  is  then  suspended  over  a  fire;  a  layer  of  caoutchouc  is 
thus  deposited,  the  thickness  of  which  is  increased  by 
repeated  applications  of  the  milky  liquid,  the  mold  being 
eventually  broken  out  of  the  caoutchouc  bottle  thus  formed. 
The  dark  color  of  the  ordinary  commercial  caoutchouc  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  the  smoke  from  the  fire  over  which  it 
is  dried,  for  pure  caoutchouc  ought  to  be  and  actually  is 
white,  and  may  thus  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  commer- 
cial India  rubber  in  chloroform,  and  precipitating  it  with 
alcohol ;  the  precipitate  forms  a  gummy,  clastic  mass  when 
dned.  Commercial  caoutchouc  contains,  as  a  rule,  some 
albumin,  derived  from  the  original  milky  liquid,  this  being 
really  a  solution  of  albumin  holding  in  suspension  about  30 
per  cent,  of  caoutchouc,  which,  when  the  juice  is  mixed  with 
water  and  allowed  to  stand,  rises  to  the  surface  like  cream, 
becoming  coherent  and  elastic  when  exposed  to  air. 

The  chief  uses  of  caoutchouc  depend  rather  upon  its  physi- 
cal than  its  chemical  properties,  its  lightness  (having  only  a 
specific  gravity  of  .0'^),  its  impermeability  to  water,  and  its 
elasticity  adapting  it  for  a  multitude  of  purposes. 
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For  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  cloth  caoutchouc  is  dis- 
solved in  strong  turpentine  and  the  solution  spread,  in  a 
viscid  state,  over  the  surfaces  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  the 
same  size,  \5rhich  are  then  laid  face  to  face  and  passed  between 
rollers,  the  pressure  of  which  causes  perfect  adhesion  between 
the  surfaces. 

Caoutchouc  is  slowly  dissolved  by  carbon  disulphide,  ben- 
zene, chloroform,  petroleum,  turpentine,  etc.,  but  neither 
the  alkalies  nor  diluted  acid  have  any  action  upon  it.  When 
very  gently  heated  the  pliancy  and  extensibility  of  the 
caoutchouc  greatly  increases;  it  fuses  at  121°  to  an  oily 
liquid,  which  does  not  become  solid  but  only  viscid  on  cool- 
ing. Heated  in  a  retort,  caoutchouc  is  decomposed  into 
several  hydrocarbons,  one  of  which  is  isoprene  C^H^^  having 
a  boiling  point  of  37°,  and  another,  caoutchenc  C^^H^^y  which 
boils  at  171°.  Caoutchene  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
with  water,  C^^H^^^Hfi^  which  may  also  be  obtained  by 
boiling  terpin  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling 
with  water. 

Caoutchouc  combines  with  variable  proportions  of  sulphur. 
The  mixtures  thus  obtained  are  called  vulcanized  rubber; 
they  are  more  permanently  elastic  than  pure  caoutchouc. 

]^H!ca)nti\  or  cboiiitc,  is  caoutchouc  mixed  with  half  its 
wci,L;ht  of  sulphur,  and  hardened  by  i)ressure  and  heating. 
It  is  very  liard,  takes  a  hii^di  ])()lish,  and  is  used  for  making 
surgical  instruments,  combs,  knife  liandlcs,  etc.  It  is  also 
c-spccially  distinLi'uishucI  by  tlie  lart^'j  quantity  of  electricity 
wliicli  it  evolves  wlicn  rubbed;  hence,  it  makes  a  very  desir- 
able material  for  tlie  plates  of  electrical  machines. 

1*i1.     (iiitta    perelia     (empirical    formula    C^H^,    like 

caoutcliouc,  is  originally  a  milky  exudation  from  incisions 
made  in  the  wood  of  the  Isonandra  tree  {Isofiafidra  pcrcJui). 
This  juice  readily  solidifies,  when  exposed  to  air,  to  a  brown 
mass,  which  difTers  from  ordinarv  caoutchouc  by  being  not 
alone  heavier',  but  also  by  beini;*  tou^i^h  and  inelastic  when 
cooled.  It  becomes,  however,  cjuite  soft  and  plastic  when 
heated  to  about  100°.      Being  impervious  to  water,  it  is  used 
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as  a  waterproof  material  and  for  water  pipes.  It  is  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity,  and  is  consequently  used  for  insu- 
lating purposes. 

Gutta  percha  is  dissolved  by  those  substances  which 
dissolve  caoutchquc  and  is  not  affected  by  either  acids  or 
alkalies.  Gutta-percha  bottles  are  employed  for  keeping 
hydrofluoric  acid.  Gutta  percha  readily  melts  and  at  an 
increased  temperature  decomposes,  yielding  products  similar 
to  those  from  caoutchouc. 


CAMPHORS. 

123.  Closely  allied  to  the  essential  oils  are  the  different 
varieties  of  camphor,  which  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  hydrocarbons  contained  in  the  essential  oils. 

123.  Common,  or  Japan,  camphor  C^^H^^O  is  the  most 
important  variety,  and  is  found  in  the  camphor  tree  (Laurus 
camphord)  growing  in  Japan  and  China,  and  especially 
abundant  on  the  island  of  Formosa.  When  the  wood  is 
chipped  and  distilled  with  water,  the  camphor  volatilizes 
and  condenses  in  rice  straw,  with  which  the  heads  of  the 
stills  in  which  the  operation  is  conducted  are  filled.  The 
product  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  small  crystals  is  refined 
by  sublimation  in  glass  vessels  heated  on  a  sand  bath. 

Camphor  passes  into  vapor  easily  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  is  deposited  in  brilliant,  octahedral  crystals  upon 
the  sides  of  the  bottle  containing  it.  It  fuses  at  175°  and 
boils  at  about  204°.  It  is  rather  inflammable,  burning  \s'ith 
a  bright  though  smoky  flame.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  its 
specific  gravity  being  .985;  it  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  quite  readily  in  ether  as  well  as  in  alcohol. 

When  distilled  with  Pfi^  common  camphor  loses  a  mole- 
cule of  water  and  yields  cymene  (see  Art.  103) : 

When  camphor  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  and 
converted  into  camplioric  acid: 


184.  Borneo  camphor,  or  bortuoj  t\,H„0,  is  extracted 
txom  tbe  Dryobalanofi  aramatka.  a  tree  that  grows  in  the 
Snnda  Itfands,  It  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  the  action 
of  an  ^e^olic  solution  of  ]iotassa  oti  common  camphor.  It 
OOCnn  in  tiBalli  colorless,  and  transparent  prismatic  crystals. 
Its  odor  recalls  at  the  same  time  that  of  camphor  and  pepper. 
Its  taate  is  burning.  It  mehs  at  206°  and  boils  at  212°.  It 
torns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and  is,  like 
common  camphor,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
loluble  in  elhcr  or  alcohol.  When  treated  with  cold,  fuming 
nitric  acid,  it  loses  two  atoms  of  //  and  is  converted  into 
COnunOQ.  camphor. 


1S0*  Cincol  C^,H^fi  is  isomeric  with  bomeol.  It  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  oils  of  cajuput  and  wonnseed. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid  which  boils  at  176°,  It  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  oil  of  turpentine, 

1S6.    Menthol,  or  mint  eamfkgr  C^JO,  is  the  nUd 

part  of  the  essential  oil  of  peppem^nt  {m^Ukm  p^en$tt\,  in 
which  it  exists  mixed  with  liquid  lerpenM.  It  Is  deponted 
in  crystals  when  oil  of  mint  is  cooled.     It  fonns  colorlesG 

crystals  which  fuse  at  42'  and  boil  at  213'.  Dehydrating 
agents,  such  as  phosphoric  anhydride  and  zinc  chloride, 
convert  it  into  menthene  C  H  . 


BALSAMS  AND  RESINS. 

1S7.  Balsams. — The  vegetable  exudations  known  as 
balsams  are  mixtures  of  essential  oils  with  resins  and  acids, 
probably  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  oils. 

Balsam  of  Peru  contains  an  oiiy  substance  termed  cinna- 
m/in  C,,//,^0^;  a  crystalline  hody  sfj-racin  C,f/,Oi  a  crys- 
talline volatile  acid  cin»amic  aciil  C^Hfi^;  and  a  peculiar 
resin. 

Balsam  of  tola  also  contains  cinnami'c  acid  and  styracin, 
together  with  certain  resins,  which  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  styracin. 
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Stora^  also  a  balsamic  exudation,  contains  the  same  sub- 
stances, accompanied  by  cinnamene. 

128.  Resins. — Colophony  is  the  best  known  member  of 
this  class  of  resins,  which  are  generally  distinguished  by 
their  resinous  appearance,  fusibility,  inflammability  (burning 
with  a  smoky  flame),  insolubility  in  water,  and  solubility  in 
alcohol. 

As  to  their  chemical  composition,  they  are  all  rich  in 
carbon  as  well  as  in  hydrogen,  containing  generally  a  small 
proportion  of  oxygen,  and  appear  to  have  been  formed,  like 
colophony,  by  oxidation  of  a  hydiocarbon  analogous  to 
turpentine.  Most  of  their  resins  also  resemble  colophony 
in  their  acid  characters,  their  alcoholic  solutions  reddening 
blue  litmus  paper,  and  the  resins  themselves  being  soluble 
in  the  alkalies.  This  is  the  case  with  standarach  and 
guaiacum  resin^  the  former  of  which  contains  three,  and  the 
latter  two,  resinous  acids. 

129.  Copal  appears  to  contain  several  resins,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  neutral  while  others  are  acid,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  difficult  solubility  in  alcohol,  in  which  it 
can  be  dissolved  only  after  a  long  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
the  solvent;  but  if  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time 
at  a  moderately  high  temperature,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and 
becomes  much  more  easily  soluble.  Copal  is  readily  dis- 
solved by  acetone.  Animi  and  elcvii  resins  are  somewhat 
similar  in  properties  to  copal.  All  these  resins  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes. 

Guaiacum  resin  is  distinguished  by  its  tendency  to  become 
blue  under  the  influence  of  certain  oxidizing  agents,  such  as 
chlorine  and  ozone,  for  instance. 

Amber ^  a  fossil  resinous  substance,  more  nearly  resembles 
this  class  of  bodies  than  any  other,  and  contains  several 
resinous  bodies.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  insolubility,  for 
alcohol  dissolves  only  about  one-eighth  and  ether  about  one- 
tenth  of  it.  After  fusion,  however,  it  becomes  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  is  used  in  this  state  for  the  preparation  of 
varnishes. 
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(PART  2.) 


DERIVATIVES  OF  HYDROCARBONS, 


AliCOHOIiS. 

1.  All  carbon  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives 
of  the  hydrocarbons,  containing  one  or  more  atoms  or  com- 
pound radicals  in  place  of  hydrogen,  and  in  every  one  of 
these  derivative  compounds  there  will  be  found  a  character- 
istic hydrocarbon  radical,  which  will  be  either  monovalent, 
divalent,  or  trivalent,  according  as  it  represents  the  removal 
of  one,  or  two,  or  three  hydrogen  atoms  from  a  saturated 
hydrocarbon.  Of  the  typical  hydrocarbon  radicals,  (CZ/J', 
(C^Hy^  and  {C^Hy  may  here  be  mentioned. 

2«  The  term  alcohol,  originally  limited  to  the  one  sub 
stance,  namely,  spirit  of  wine,  is  now  applied  to  a  large 
number  of  organic  compounds,  many  of  which,  in  their 
external  characters,  exhibit  very  little  resemblance  to  com- 
mon alcohol.  They  all  have,  however,  an  analogous  consti- 
tution, having  the  composition  of  hydrocarbons  in  which  one 
or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  hydroxyl  groups.  Alcohols  may  be  compared 
with  the  metallic  hydroxides,  not  only  because  they  contain, 
like  these,  one  or  more  hydroxyl  groups,  but  also  because 
they  form  salts  with  acids,  eliminating  water.    This  similarity 
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f     may  be  readily  observed   by   comparing  the   two   typical 

equations  here  shown : 
Is         (1)        C^,-0//+N,SO,  =  C,//,-NSO,  +  //,0 
i         (a)  NaOH^r  J^,SO,  =  NaHSO^  +  //,£? 

Aa  adivalent  or  a  trivalent  metal  will  form  a  hydroxide 
containing  two  or  three  hydroxyl  groups,  respectively,  so  a 
divalent  or  trivalent  hydrocarbon  radical  will  form  an  alco- 
hol containing  two  or  three  hydroxyl  groups;  as  examples, 
C\ff,{ON),  and  C,HJ,0'^   '"<="  be  cited. 

According  to  the  numbti  i  vdroxyl  groups  present  hi  an 
alcohol,  these  compoimds  are  iwn  as  monohydru,  dihydric, 
trihydric,  etc.  alcohols ;  or,  according  to  some  authors,  as 
iHoftalomk,  diatomic,  triatoMic,  etc,  alcohols. 

Alcohols,  as  a  class,  have  a  slightly  basic  tendency ;  they 
readily  undergo  oxidation,  which  results  in  the  removal  of 
hydrogen,  either  with  or  without  the  substitution  of  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen.  The  products  of  such  oxi- 
dation are  either  aldehydts  (or  ketones')  or  acids,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

MONOIIVDRIC  AI.<0n01.S  OK  TOE  PATt-VFFIX  .SERfES. 

3.  The  alcohols  of  this  series  are  the  best  known  and 
most  important  of  all  this  class  of  bodies.  They  are  prodticed 
by  the  replacement  of  1  hydrogen  atom  of  a  parafiBn  hydro- 
carbon by  the  group  OH,  and  there  is  consequently  a  homol- 
ogous series  of  alcohols,  which  corresponds  with  the  hompl- 
ogous  series  of  the  hydrocarbons.  For  instance,  CH^  jrields 
CH,OH,  C^H,yi€\asC,H^OH,  C.//.  yields  C^.-O^,  and 
so  on.  The  composition  of  these  alcohols  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  general  formula,  C,//,^+,-OiFf. 

The  principal  members  of  this  class  of  a]c(Aol8,  HkSx  for- 
mulas, boiling  points,  and  common  sources  are  enumerated 
in  Table  1. 

The  usual  gradation  of  properties  attending  the  gradation 
in  composition  among  the  members  of  homologous  aeries  of 
compounds,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  series  of  the 
monohydric  alcohols.     The  first  seven  members  of  this  aeries 
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TABIiE  1. 
MONOHYDRIC  AIX:OHOI-S  OF  THE  PARAFFIN  SERIES. 


Name. 


Methyl  alcohol 

Ethyl  alcohol 

Propyl  alcohol 

Butyl  alcohol 

Pentyl,  or  amyl,  alcohol 

Hexyl,  or  caproyl,  alcohol. . 
Heptyl,  or  oenanthyl,  alcohol 

Octyl,  or  capryl,  alcohol: . . . 

Nonyl  alcohol 

Cetyl  alcohol 

Ceryl  alcohol 

Myricyl,  or  melissyl,  alcohol 


Formula. 


Boiling^ 
Point. 


CH^'OH  66° 

C^Ht^'OH  78' 

CkH^'OH  \\T 

CM XX' OH  137° 


CMxi'OH 

CHx.'OH 
CMtt'OH 
C^iHth'OH 
Czfitf^x'OM 


157° 
175° 

191° 

213° 


Common  Source. 


Distillation  of  wood. 

Fermentation  of  sugar. 

Fermentationof  grapes. 

Fermentation  of  beet. 

Fermentation  of  pota- 
toes. 

Fermentation  of  grapes. 

Distillation  of  castor  oil 
with  potash. 

Essential  oil  of  hog- 
weed. 

Nonane  of  petroleum. 

Spermaceti. 

Chinese  wax. 

Beeswax. 


are  liquids  at  ordinary  temperatures,  they  possess  character- 
istic and  strong  odors,  and  can  be  easily  distilled  without 
decomposition.  Methyl,  as  well  as  ethyl,  alcohol  mixes  freely 
and  in  all  proportions  with  water;  propyl  alcohol  is  only  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  and,  beginning  with  this  member, 
the  solubility  of  these  alcohols  decreases  rapidly,  until  we 
come  to  hexyl  alcohol,  which  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water, 
and  to  octyl  alcohol,  which  is  not  alone  insoluble,  but  also 
possesses  an  oily  character,  leaving,  for  instance,  a  greasy 
spot  on  paper.  Cetyl  alcohol,  ceryl  alcohol,  and  myricyl 
alcohol  are  solid,  wax-like  bodies.  Those  members  of  the 
series  of  alcohols  that  may  undergo  distillation  without 
change,  show  a  fairly  regular  increase  in  the  boiling  point 
for  each  addition  of  CH^  in  the  formula.  The  student  will 
notice,  by  referring  to  Table  1,  that,  excluding  the  difference 
between  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol,  the  average  difference  in 
the  boiling  points  is  19.5°  for  each  CH^  added.  The  com- 
pound commonly  known  as  alcohol  will  be  considered  first. 
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4.  Xthyl  AlocAol.— Ethyl  aloobol  C/f^^OM^  popdlaOf 
known  as  j^iriis  of  wine  or  ^hthULj  mte^M^  has  been  known 
for  a  very  long  time,it8  use  dating  bock  as  fiir  as  the  abdnenA 
oentuiy.  Lavoisier  determined  it  qualitatively,  and  ive  aie 
indebted  to  Sauasme  for  the  first  qnantitatlve  determinatiQa 
of  it  Thisalcohol,  though  only  ocdorringin  small  qnantitiei^ 
is  widely  distributed  in  nature.  It  is  found  in  coal  tar,  bone 
oil,  wood  spirit,  bread,  etc..  and  also  occurs  in  diabetic  urina 

Ethyl  alcohol  may  be  prepared  synthetically  (1)  bj  oomr 

bining  Cand  /T  to  form  acetylene  CJft^^  which,  by  means  of 

nascent  hydrogen,  may  be  converted  into  ethene  CJff^i 

ethane  is  then  treated  with  concentrated  HJSO^  wbeieby 

ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate  CJt^*HSO^  is  obtained,  from  wfaidi 

Cjl^'OH  may  be  produced  by  distillation.    This  method 

was  discovered  by  Fftraday,  and  corroborated  in  1865  by 

Berthelot     (S)  By  heating  ethylene  gas  with  hydrlodic  acid 

and  decomposing  the  ethyl  Iodide  so  formed  with  potessfaun 

hydrate: 

(1)  C,H,+Hr^C,HJ 

(a)    CJfJ+KOH^CJi^OH'\'Kl 

The  fact  that  ethyl  iodide  CH^-CHJyAW  give  alcohol  hi 
this  reaction  justifies  the  formula  CH^'CH^*OH  for  ethyl 

alcohol.  (3)  By  bringing  aldehyde  in  contact  with  sodium 
amalgam  in  presence  of  water.  The  nascent  hydrogen 
formed  in  this  case  fixes  upon  the  aldehyde,  converting  it 
into  alcohol,  thus: 

aldehyde  alcohol 

6.    The  most  important  method  by  which  alcohol  may  be 

prepared — and,  in  fact,  the  one  on  which  we  are  dependent — 

is  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar.     Whenever  a  plant  juice 

containing  sugar  is  left  exposed  to  air,  it  slowly  undergoes  a 

certain  change  and  loses  its  natural  sweet  taste.     This  change 

may  be  considered  to  consist  in  a  breaking  up  of  the  sugar 

into  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol,  and  may  be  expressed  by 

the  equation: 

C,H,fi,  =  %C,Hfi  +  ICO, 

sugar  alcohol     carbon  dioxide 
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This  process  is  known  as  alcoholic  fermentation.  Careful 
investigations  have  revealed  the  fact  that  such  fermenta- 
tion is  caused  by  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  of  either 
animal  or  vegetable  origin.  These  micro-organisms,  known 
OS  ferments^  are  of  different  kinds,  and  cause  different  kinds 
of  fermentation  with  different  products.  Among  the  kinds 
of  fermentation,  the  following  may  be  specially  mentioned : 

1.  Alcoholic^  or  vinous^  fermentation  is  caused  by  a  vege- 
table ferment  present  in  ordinary  yeast.  The  ferment  con- 
sists of  small  round  cells  arranged  in  chains.  The  products 
of  its  action  are,  as  previously  mentioned,  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

2.  Lacttc-acid fermefitation  is  due  to  a  vegetable  ferment 
present  in  milk.  It  has  the  property  of  converting  the  sugar 
into  lactic  acid. 

3.  Acetic-acid  fermentation  is  due  to  a  vegetable  ferment 
converting  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

The  germs  of  the  various  ferments  exist  in  the  air;  and, 
whenever  they  find  favorable  conditions,  they  develop  and 
produce  their  characteristic  effects.  They  will  not  develop 
in  a  solution  of  pure  sugai.  The  variety  of  sugar  that  is 
fermentable,  and  the  one  from  which  alcohol  is  obtained,  is 
not  ordinary  cane  sugar,  but  a  variety  known  2^  grape  sugar 
or  glucose.  In  order  that  the  ferment  may  grow,  there  must 
be  present  in  the  solution,  besides  the  sugar,  substances  that 
contain  nitrogen.  These,  as  well  as  the  sugar,  are  contained 
in  the  juices  pressed  out  from  various  fruits,  and,  conse- 
quently, those  juices  readily  undergo  fermentation. 

In  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  a  solution  containing  either 
starch  or  sugar  is  first  prepared  from  the  residue  of  wine 
presses  or  from  some  kind  of  grain  or  potatoes.  In  case 
the  solution  contains  grape  sugar,  this  undergoes  fermenta- 
tion directly  when  the  ferment  is  added.  If  the  substance 
in  solution  is  cane  sugar,  this  is  first  changed  by  the  ferment 
into  grape  sugar,  and  the  fermentation  then  takes  place  as 
in  the  first  case. 

To  obtain  alcohol  from  fermented  liquids,  they  must  be 
distilled.     The  apparatus  now  used  for  this  operation  has 
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reached  such  a  degree  of  excellence  that  alcohol  of  95  per 
cent,  may  be  obtained  immediately  by  one  distillation. 

Absolutely  pure  alcohol  is  obtained  by  rectifying  the 
alcohol  of  commerce  over  hygroscopic  substances,  such  as 
anhydrous  potassium  carbonate,  quicklime,  or  caustic  baryta. 
The  last  portions  of  water  are  removed,  and  absolute  alcohol 
is  obtained  by  redistilling  the  rectified  alcohol  with  caustic 
baryta;  or  some  sodium  may  be  dissolved  in  the  alcohol, 
which  is  then  rectified  on  the  water  bath. 

On  a  large  scale,  alcohol  is  usually  made  from  the  starch 
contained  in  potatoes  and  such  grains  as  rice,  rye,  eta  The 
starch  CJJ^fi^  is  first  converted  into  either  glucose  CJi^fi^, 
by  heating  it  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (afterwards 
neutralized  with  chalk),  or  into  maltose  C^^H^O^^^  by  mixing 
it  wdth  an  infusion  of  malt;  the  glucose  or  maltose  is  fer- 
mented by  yeast.  The  wash,  as  it  is  termed,  is  then  distilled, 
the  stills  being  constructed  with  great  ingenuity  to  effect  the 
concentration  of  the  alcohol  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

Even  wooden  fiber,  paper,  linen,  etc. ,  which  have  the  same 
empirical  formula,  may  be  converted  into  glucose  by  the 
action  of  H^SO^,  and  may  thus  be  made  a  source  of  alcohol. 

G.  Alcohol  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid,  with  a  burning" 
taste  and  a  characteristic  and  pleasant  odor,  though  it  is 
claimed  that  perteetly  anhydrous  alcohol  really  does  not 
exhibit  any  traees  of  this  odor  at  all.  It  remains  a  liquid  at 
very  low  temperatures,  solidifyinii^  only  at  — 130.5°.  It  boils 
at  TS.  3°.  It  takes  fire  when  a  flame  is  brought  near  its  surface, 
and  bums  with  a  pale  smokeless  flame.  Alcohol  evaporates 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  air,  without  combining  with 
oxygen,  and  it  readily  absorbs  water  or  moisture  from  the 
air.  It  dissolves  many  ^ases,  liquids,  rmd  solids.  TincturiS 
are  solutions  of  various  medicinal  substances  in  alcohol. 

Amon;^'  the  simpler  substances  that  arc  soluble  in  alcohol 
may  be  mentioned  iodine.  Potassium  and  sodium  hydrates 
dissolve  in  it  readily,  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  of  the 
mineral  acids.  Many  of  the  cidorides  are  soluble  in  alcohol; 
such  as  those  of  calcium,   strontium,   zinc,   and  cadmium, 
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besides  ferric,  cupric,  merctiric,   and  auric  chlorides.     It 
dissolves  the  natural  alkaloids,  the  essential  oils,  resins,  etc. 

Alcohol  may  be  mixed  with  water  in  all  proportions, 
evolving  a  little  heat  and  giving  a  mixture  rather 
smaller  in  bulk  than  the  sum  of  its  constituents. 
This  may  be  shown  by  filling  a  vessel,  shaped  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  with  water  up  to  the  neck  joining 
the  two  globes,  carefully  filling  the  upper  globe  to  the 
brim  with  alcohol,  inserting  the  stopper,  and  inverting 
the  vessel.  The  contraction  of  the  mixture  will  then 
leave  a  vacuum  in  the  tube  and  the  dissolved  air  from 
the  water  will  discharge  itself  into  this  in  numerous 
large  bubbles.  The  greatest  contraction  occurs  when 
the  volumes  of  alcohol  and  water  are  nearly  equal; 
for  instance,  at  0°,  53.9  measures  of  alcohol  added  to 
49.8  measures  of  water,  gives  not  103.7,  but  100, 
measures  of  the  mixture.  The  attraction  of  alcohol 
for  water  affords  one  reason  for  its  power  of  preserv- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  substances  from  putrefac-  pio.  i. 
tion  by  removing  the  water  necessary  for  that  change. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  method  for  diluting  any 
given  alcohol  solution  of  definite  percentage ;  Designate  the 
volume  percentage  of  the  stronger  alcohol  by  Fand  that  of 
the  weaker  alcohol  by  v.  Mix  v  volumes  of  the  stronger 
alcohol  with  water  to  make  F volumes  of  the  product.  Allow 
the  mixture  to  stand  till  full  contraction  has  taken  place,  and 
till  it  has  reached  the  temperature  of  the  original  alcohol 
and  water,  and  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  V  volumes 
with  water. 

Example. — It  is  desired  to  dilute  a  distillate  containing  50  per  cent, 
of  alcohol  by  volume  until  it  contains  30  per  cent.  To  30  volumes  of 
the  50-per-cent.  alcohol  add  enough  water  to  make  50  volumes,  or  place 
150  c.  c.  of  the  distillate  in  a  250  c.  c.  flask,  fill  to  the  mark  with  water, 
mix,  cool,  and  fill  to  the  mark  again. 

By  oxidation,  alcohol  is  converted  first  into  aldehyde 
CH^'CHO^  and  then  into  acetic  acid  CH^-COOH. 

Ethoxides  or  ethylates  are  compounds  formed  by  the 
replacement    of    hydrogen  in    alcohols   by    metals;    they 
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correspond  with  the  hydroxides,  C,//,  standing  in  place  o£  H% 
(or  instance,  sodium  efkoxide  CJI^-ONa,  aluminum  eikoxiJe 
(C, //,£?),/!/,.  Sodium  ethoxide  is  used  in  surgery  as  a 
caustic.  Water  decomposes  the  etiioxides,  yielding  alcohol 
and  hydroxidesj  as  is  seen  from  the  following  equation: 
C,HfiNa-\-HOH  ^  C,H,0H-\-NaOI{ 

Bariitm  ethoxide  (C^Hfi)J}a  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
anhydrous  baryta  on  absolute  alcohol.  A  trace  of  water 
precipitates  barium  hydroxide  from  the  solution.  On  heat- 
ing the  alcoholic  solution,  the  barium  ethoxide  precipitates, 
being  less  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

Aluminum  ethoxide  ((r,//,C3),.-J/,  is  produced  by  headng 
aluminum  in  alcohol  with  a  little  iodine.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  v//,/,  is  first  produced;  this,  however,  is  quietly 
decomposed  by  the  alcohol,  forming  aluminum  ethoxide  and 
hydrogen  iodide.  The  latter,  with  the  excess  of  Al,  evolves 
H  and  forms  more  AIJ,,  which,  in  its  turn,  decomposes  a 
fresh  portion  of  alcohol,  and  thus  a  small  quantity  of  iodine 
carries  on  a  continuous  action. 

Thallium  ethoxide  C^HfiTlis  a  liquid 'remarkable  for  its 
high  specific  gravity  (3.6S),  and  its  great  refractive  and  dis- 
persive action  on  light. 

7.  The  simplest  chemical  test  for  alcohol  is  to  add  to  the 
suspected  liquid  hydrochloric  acid  and  enough  potassium 
bichromate  to  give  it  an  orange  color,  to  divide  it  between 
two  test  tubes  for  comparison,  and  to  heat  one  of  them  till 
the  liquid  boils.  If  alcohol  should  be  present,  the  liquid  will 
change  its  color  to  green  and  evolve  the  peculiar  fragrant 
smell  of  aldehyde.  The  reaction  that  takes  place  may  be 
expressed  by  the  following  equation; 

K^Cr^O^  +  ^HCl+  ZC,H,0 

A  test  that  is  frequently  used,  and  is  even  more  accurate, 
consists  in  warming  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  adding  first  a 
little  solid  iodine,  and  then,  very  carefully,  weak  potash 
imtil  the  liquid  is  just  bleached.     On  stirring  with  a  glass 
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rod,  a  pale-yellow  crj'Stalline  precipitate  of  Iodoform  is 
deposited,  and  its  odor,  resembling  that  of  saffron,  is  per- 
ceived: 

CJT,0-\-QKOH^T^  =  CHT,  +  KC0,H+5KI-\-bH^0 

Alcohol  may  also  be  recognized  by  the  production  of  acetic 
acid  when  its  vapor  is  mixed  with  air  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  platinum  black,  which  acts  by  favoring  oxidation : 

acetic  acid 

8.  Uses  of  Alcohol. — Alcohol  is  used  as  a  combustible 
in  spirit  lamps.  In  the  arts,  it  is  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ether,  chloroform,  perfumeries,  extracts,  and  many 
other  products. 

As  a  solvent,  it  is  largely  used  in  the  laboratory  and  the 
pharmacy.  In  Germany,  England,  and  France,  alcohol 
employed  for  certain  industrial  uses  is  exempted  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  internal  revenue  tax,  when  it  has  pre- 
viously been  mixed  with  about  one-tenth  of  wood  spirit  and 
a  small  percentage  of  mineral  oils  and  resin.  Such  a  mix- 
ture is  of  course  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  liquors,  without 
losing  its  utility  as  a  solvent 

Alcohol  exists  in  fermented  liquors,  such  as  wine,  cider, 
and  beer.  It  is  contained  in  much  larger  quantities  in 
whiskies,  brandies,  and  other  spirits.  These  are  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  various  alcoholic  liquids.  They  are 
more  or  less  rich  in  alcohol.  Brandy  is  prepared  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  wine,  cider,  or  from  the  products  of  fermentation 
of  cherry  juice  (cherry  brandy),  sugar  cane  (rum),  beet- 
root molasses  (beet  brandy).  Whisky  is  distilled  from  fer- 
mented starchy  material,  such  as  com,  rye,  potatoes,  etc., 
the  starch  being  first  saccharified. 

9.  The  usual  method  of  determining  the  strength  of 
alcohol  is  to  take  its  specific  gravity  by  measuring  a  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  it  into  a  light  stoppered  bottle,  the 
weight  of  which  has  been  ascertained.    The  weight  of  1  cubic 
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centimeter  of  the  alcohol  in  grams  will  be  its  specific  gravity 
very  nearly.  Rectified  spirit  has  a  Sp.  Gr.  of  .  838,  and  con- 
tains 84  per  cent,  by  weight  of  alcohol;  proof  spirit  (spirit  us 
tenuior)  has  a  Sp.  Gr.  of .  92,  and  contains  only  49  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  alcohol ;  this  is  the  weakest  spirit  that  will  answer 
to  the  old  rough  proof  of  firing  gunpowder  that  has  been 
moistened  with  it  and  kindled.  Any  spirit  weaker  than  this 
leaves  the  powder  too  wet  to  explode,  and  it  is  said  then  to 
be  ** below  proof,**  while  a  stronger  spirit  is  known  to  be 
"over  proof." 

10.  Methyl  Alcohol.— Methyl  alcohol  CH^OH  is  also 
known  as  wood  spirits.  It  was  discovered  in  1812  by  Taylor. 
It  is  found  in  nature  in  combination  with  oil  of  wintergreen. 
This  alcohol  is  formed,  together  with  many  other  substances, 
in  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  and  is  therefore  contained  in 
crude  pyroHgneous,  or  acetic,  acid  CH^CO^H.  Wood  is  dis- 
tilled in  large  quantities  for  various  purposes;  chiefly,  how- 
ever, for  making  charcoal,  and  in  some  charcoal  factories 
the  distillate  is  collected  and  utilized.  Wood  is  distilled  also 
for  the  purpose  of  making  wood  vinegar  or  chemically  pure 
acetic  acid. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  pure  methyl  alcohol  from 
wood  spirits,  as  it  cannot  be  purified  by  fractional  distillation, 
on  account  of  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetone 
CH^'CO'CH^,  the  boiling  point  of  which  lies  very  closely  to 
methyl  alcohol.  The  best  way  to  obtain  a  fairly  pure  methyl 
alcohol  is  by  treating  the  impure  alcohol  with  calcium 
chloride,  with  which  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
CaCl^^CHfi)^,  The  crystals  are  drained,  dried,  and  distilled 
with  water,  yielding  dilute  methyl  alcohol,  which  may  be 
rectified  by  repeated  distillation  and  finally  dehydrated  over 
quicklime. 

Much  methyl  alcohol  is  now  obtained  by  distilling  the 
refuse  of  the  beet-sugar  manufactory,  and  this  refuse  has 
become  important  as  the  source  of  many  methyl  compounds 
employed  in  making  dyes. 

Methyl  alcohol  resembles  ethyl  alcohol,  but  possesses  a 
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somewhat  different  odor.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .8142 
and  a  boiling  point  of  66. 5^  It  is  very  inflammable  and 
bums  with  an  almost  invisible  flame.  It  is  miscible  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  proportions,  and  acts  as  an 
intoxicant  like  ethyl  alcohol.  In  its  concentrated  form,  it  is 
poisonous.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  fats,  oils,  and  resins, 
and  is  extensively  used  for  this  purpose. 

Methyl  alcohol  is  distinguished  from  ethyl  alcohol  by  the 
iodoform  test ;  but  in  the  presence  of  air  and  platinum  black, 
yields  formic  aldehyde  HCHO  and  formic  acid  HCO^H, 
The  formic  acid  may  be  distinguished  from  acetic  acid  by  its 
property  of  reducing  silver  ammonio-nitrate  to  the  metallic 
state  when  gently  heated  with  it 

!!•     Isomerism    Among:     Monohydric    Alcohols. — 

Methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  being  mono-substitution  derivatives 
of  methane  and  ethane,  respectively,  no  position  isomerides 
of  these  compounds  are  known.  It  has  already  been  noticed 
that  two  mono-substitution  derivatives  of  propane  are  possible ; 
namely,  those  that  have  the  substituent  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  three-carbon  chain,  and  those  in  which  the  substituent  is 
attached  to  the  center-carbon  atom ;  the  former  kind  is  known 
as  the  normal  propyl  derivative^  the  latter  as  the  isopropy  I  deriv- 
ative. Thus,  the  general  formula  for  a  normal  propyl  deriva- 
tive is  CH^'CH^'  CH^X\  while  thatforan  isopropyl derivative 
isCH^'CHX'-CH^,  or  {CHX'CHX\  Hence,  there  is  a 
normal  propyl  alcohol  QXiA  an  isopropyl  alcohol. 

Since  butane  maybe  regarded  as  methyl  propane  (a  mono- 
substitution  product  of  propane),  it  may  be  expected  to  exist 
in  two  modifications.  The  first  of  these,  normal  butane,  can 
yield  two  mono-substitution  derivatives;  namely, 

CH^'CH^'CH^'CH,X' 
and  CH^'  CH^'CHX'CH^ 

while  the  second,  secondary  butane,  can  also  yield  two  mono- 
substitution  derivatives;  namely, 

{CHXiCH'CH.X' 

and  {CHX'^CX'CH^ 

Hence,  there  should  be  four  butyl  alcohols. 
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Pentanc  is  methyl  butane,  but  it  exists  in  only  three — 
instead  o£  four — modifications,  because  tlie  metliyl  butanes 
Corresponding  with  thn  second  lind  third  formulas  given 
above  would  have  tho  same  siruclure.  By  writing  the 
fonnulas  for  a  mono-substitution  product  of  pentane,  it  will 
be  found  that  eight  different  compounds  are  possible,  and  in 
many  cases  eight  are  known. 

All  these  isomeric  alcohols  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
as  follows: 

1.  Those  in  which  the  C?^  group  is  attached  to  a  carbon 
atom,  which  is  itself  attached  to  only  one  other  carbon  atom. 
These  alcohols  are  known  ss  primary  alcohols^  and  contain 


-OH 


the  group  -C^ 

2.  Those  in  which  the  OH  group  is  attached  to  a  carbon 
Ktom,  which  is  itself  attached  to  two  otlicr  carbon  atoms. 
Tho  members  of  this  class  are  known  aa  secondary  akohvU, 

and  contain  the  group  :  C<^j/ 

3.  Those  in  which  the  OH  group  is  attached  to  a  carbon 
atom,  which  by  ilSL'If  is  attached  to  three  other  carbon  sttonis. 
The  iiifc]i)i"--r'- 'if  lliis  class  arc  known  as  tertiary  alcohols, 
and  contain  the  group   '.C-OH. 

A  number  of  examples  of  these  three  alcohols  are  given 
below; 

H-CHfiH 
CH^CHfiH 
CH,CH^CH,OH 
{CHX-CHOH 


Methyl  alcohol 
Ethyl  alcohol 
Normal  propyl  alcohol 
Isopropyl  alcohol 
Normal  butyl  alcohol 


Primary. 
Primary. 
Primary. 
Secondary. 
CM,-  CH,-  CH^-  CHfiH  Primary. 
Primary  isobutyl  alcohol  (f//,), :  CHCHfiH       Primary. 

Secondary  bntyl  alcohol         '   -^>CHOH  Secondary, 

Tertiary  butyl  alcohol       {CH^,'.COH  Tertiary. 

Of  the  eight  pentyl  alcohols  four  are  primary,  three  are 
secondary,  and  one  is  tertiary, 

13.  Greater  facility  in  naming  these  numerous  com- 
pounds is  obtained  by  making  methyl  alcohol,  also  called 
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carbinol^  the  starting  point,  and  assuming  the  alcohols  to  be 
derived  from  it  by  the  substitution  of  alcohol  radicals  for  the 
hydrogen  in  the  methyl  group.  Then,  the  primary  alcohols 
will  be  mono-substitution  derivatives  of  carbinol,  as  shown 
in  the  following  formulas: 

Carbinol  CH^OH. 

Primary  propyl  alcohol,  or  ethyl  carbinol     CHJi^C^H^^OIf. 
Primary  butyl  alcohol,  or  propyl  carbinol     CH^^C^H^OH, 

The  secondary  alcohols  may  be  regarded  as  di-substitution 
products  of  carbinol ;  secondary  propyl  alcohol,  or  dimethyl 
carbinol CH{CH^)^'OH^  is  evidently  identical  with  isopropyl 
alcohol.  Secondary  butyl  alcohol  is  ethyl  methyl  carbinol 
CH{CJi^{CH^'OH,  Secondary  amyl  alcohol  is  methyl 
propyl  carbinol  CH{CH^{C^H^)'OH.  Another  secondary 
amyl  alcohol  \^  diethyl  carbinol  CH{C^H^^'OH,  The  ter- 
tiary alcohols  would  be  tri-substitution  products  of  carbinol. 
Tertiary  butyl  alcohol  is  trimethyl  carbinol  C{CH^^-OH. 
Tertiary  pentyl  alcohol  is  ethyl  dimethyl  carbinol 
C(C,H,)(C//X-0//. 

13.  The  three  classes  of  alcohol  are  distinguished  by 
their  behavior  under  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  which 
also  serves  to  settle  their  constitution. 

A  primary  alcohol,  when  oxidized,  yields  first  an  aldehyde, 
and  ultimately  an  acid,  containing  the  same  number  of  car- 
bon atoms  as   the   alcohol  did;   thus,  for  instance,    ethyl 

alcohol  Cf/^' C-^Q^r  yields  ethyl  aldehyde  C/f^-C<^rr  and 

acetic  acid  C/f^CK^rr, 

A  secondary  alcohol,  under  the  same  condition,  yields  a 
ketone  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  as 
the     alcohol.       For    instance,    secondary    propyl     alcohol 

{CHX :  C<^^^yields  dimethyl  ketone  {CHX  -CiO. 

A  tertiary  alcohol  is  either  broken  up  into  two  or  more 
acids  containing  less  carbon,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  a  ketone 
containing  one  atom  less  carbon  than  itself,  the  atom  of  car- 
bon being  oxidized  to  either  carbonic  or  formic  acid.     For 


fautanoe,  terdary  tmtyl  alcohol  CiCffX-OffjitOOa  Mebne 
{Cff^, :  CO  end  formic  acid  ff.  COOH. 

14a  Another  me^od  for  dlstlogoialilog'  betwaen  ft  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  tertiary  alcohol  consists  in  domertbg 
the  alcohol  into  the  coh«Bpoading  Iodide  by  iit«tfiHt»y  iirith 
iodine  and  phosphoms.  The  iodide  la  distilled  with  a  mix- 
tore  of  lilTer  niblte  and  fine  sand,  when  the  fwirrpapn«#«ng 
nitroparaffin  is  obtained;  thus,  ethyl  alcohol  Is  converted 
into  ethyl  iodide,  which,  in  Its  torn,  yields  nltroetluiie 
CJi^O^  according  to  the  equation: 

CH,'CH,T^AgNO^  a  CHfiH,-NO^-\-Agt 

etbyl  fodida  sltroethuie 

The  distillate  is  mixed  with  potassium  nitrate  and  .weak 
potash,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  added;  if  the 
alcohol  is  primary,  a  red  solution  of  the  corresponding 
potassium  nitrolate  will  be  obtained,  the  nitroparaffin  having 
been  converted  into  the  corresponding  niirolie  aetd  \rj  llie 
nitrous  acid;  thus,  nitroethane  yields  nitrolic  add: 

CH,CH,-NO,JrIINO^  =  CH^C{NOy.NOHJ^Hfi 

Nitrolic  acids  are  colorless,  buttheir  salts  aredistlngnished 
by  their  red  color.  They  are  very  unstable,  being  decom- 
posed into  hyponitroiis  oxide  and  a  fatty  acid;  thus,  nitrolic 
acid  yields  hyponitrous  oxide  and  acetic  acid.  If  the  alcohol 
is  secondary,  a  bhic  solution  of  a  pseudonitrol  will  be 
obtained;  thus,  secondary  amyl  alcohol  CH{CH^{CJi^OH 
would  yield  the  secondary  nitroparaffin  (r//'(6'^,)(C",^,)-iV0„ 
which  would  be  converted  by  HNO^  into  pseudonltrol 
C{NO){CH,){C,H,)-XO,.  givinjj  a  blue  solution.  If  the 
alcohol  is  tertiary,  no  color  is  produced,  the  tertiary  nitro- 
paraffin not  being  attaclied  by  nitrous  acid. 

15.     Gcnenil  Method  for  Prepnrinte  the  Alcohols. — 

The  easiest  and  most  convenient  mt,-lhod  for  preparing  the 
alcohols  consists  in  treating-  the  corresponding  halogen  sub- 
stitution products  of  the  hydrocarbons  with  moist  silver 
oxide.     If,  for  instance,  normal  butyl   bromide  is  treated 
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with  moist  silver  oxide,  normal  butyl  alcohol  is  obtained,  as 
is  seen  from  the  subjoined  equation : 

=  'lCH^'CH^CH,^CHfiH-\'%AgBr 

The  secondary  and  the  tertiary  butyl  bromides  will,  under 
similar  treatment,  yield  the  secondary  and  the  tertiary 
alcohol,  respectively. 

As  the  alcohols  form  the  basis  for  the  production  of  a 
large  number  of  compounds  on  the  small  scale,  their  gen- 
eral reactions  will  be  best  understood  when  these  other  com- 
pounds are  considered. 

16.  Normal  Propyl  Aleoliol. — Normal  propyl  alcohol 
C^H^' OH  or  CJi^^CH^'OH  yf2L,s  discovered  by  Chancel  in 
1857.  It  is  found  in  the  latter  portions  of  the  distillate 
obtained  in  rectifying  crude  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  a  color- 
less liquid  with  a  pleasant  odor.  It  boils  at  97°  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  .82.  It  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  pro- 
portions, from  which  it  can  be  again  separated  on  adding 
calcium  chloride.  By  oxidation,  it  is  converted  into  propi- 
onic aldehyde  C^H^-CHO  and  propionic  acid  C^H^-CO^H. 

Isapropyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  85° 
and  which  can  be  ** salted  out"  from  aqueous  solutions  like 
the  normal  alcohol.  It  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  acetone 
with  nascent  hydrogen. 

17.  Butyl  Alcohol.— Butyl  alcohol  C^H^-OH,  which  is 
mentioned  in  Table  1  as  being  obtained  from  the  fusel  oil 
from  the  rectification  of  beet-root  alcohol,  is  now  frequently 
called  fermentation  butyl  alcohol  or  primary  tsobutyl  alcohol^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  normal  butyl  alcohol,  which  is  the 
real  member  of  this  homologous  series.  Fermentation  butyl 
alcohol  was  discovered  by  WUrtz  in  1852.  It  dissolves  in 
10.5  times  its  own  volume  of  water,  and  boils  at  100°,  and 
so  cannot  be  the  normal  member  of  this  series,  which 
requires  an  average  increase  of  10.5°  in  the  boiling  point  for 
each  additional  carbon  atom  (see  Art.  3).  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  having  a  strange  odor  resembling  fusel  oil,  and  has  a 


specific  gravity  of  .8lt5,     It  may  be  salted  out  of  its  aqueous 
sohitiou  by  nearly  all  salts  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

Normal  bulyl  aUohol  or  propyl  carbinal  CJf^-CH^-OH\& 
a  liquid  liaving  a  pleasant  odor,  boils  at  117°,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  .824.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  umal^m,  in  presence  of  water,  to  furnish  nascent 
hydrogen,  on  butyl  aldehyde: 
C,//, 

I         ^%H=  CJi-CH'OH 
CHO 
bnlyl  aldehyde 

Siciiiidary  bulyl  ukokot  was  obtained  by  De  Luynes,  and 
has  the  formula  CH,-CH,-CH:  OHCH,.  It  boils  at  about 
69°  and  has  a  ftpecific  gravity  of  .85. 

Tertiary  butyl  alcohol  is  also  known  tinder  the  name  of 
trunethyl  carbinol.  It  is  a  compound,  ciystallizing  in 
prisms  and  melting  at  23°.  Its  boiling  point  is  about  83', 
and  It  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions, 

18.  Aniyl  Alcoliols. — Amyl  alcohols  have  the  formula 
CJf„0,  and  there  exist,  theoretically,  eight  isomeric  amyl 
alcohols,  though  only  seven  are  known  so  far. 

1.  Four  primary  alcohols  that  may  be  T^arded  as  fonned 
by  the  substitution  of  various  alcohol  radicals  For  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  of  the  methyl  group  in  methyl  alcohol: 

H  C{CN,),     C//<^^     CH,-C,If,     Cf/,'C,ff, 

CI!,-OH    CH^OH    CH,-6h      CH^-OH      CH,-0H 

mctliyl      tertiary  butyl  activeamyl  normal  amyl  amylalcohol 

alcohol          carbinol            alcohol  .    alcohol  of  fermenta- 

(only  theoret-  butyl  carbi*  lion 

ically  known)                                     nol  isobntyl  car- 

2.  Three  secondary  alcohols,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen of  the  methyl  group  in  methyl  alcohol  are  replaced  by 
alcoholic  groups: 

H  C^H,  C,H,  cjr, 

CH,-OH    CJJi-CHOH    CH~CHOff   CH,~CH-OH 

methyl  diethyl  propylmethyl         isopropjrimethyl 

alcohol  carbouy]  carbiool  carbinol 
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3.  One  tertiary  alcohol,  in  which  one  ethyl  group  and  two 
methyl  groups  replace  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  CH^ 
in  methyl  alcohol: 

H  CH^ 

ff^t—Off  CH,—C'OH 

H  CH, 

naethyl  alcohol  """^t^^:^^' 

Normal  amy  I  alcohol  CH^'CH^'CH^^CH^'CH^-OH  is  a 

liquid  of  specific  gravity  .829,  which  boils  at  137°,  and  which 

is  almost  insoluble  in  water. 

CH 
A  my  I  alcohol  of  fermentation  ^tt>  CH*  CH^  •  CH^  •  OH  is 

obtained  by  fractional  distillation  of  the  fusel  oil  from  pota- 
toes and  beet  root,  as  well  as  of  that  from  grapes,  whisky, 
etc.  Pure  isobutyl  carbinol  is  a  colorless,  somewhat  oily 
liquid,  soluble  in  50  parts  of  water.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  .823  and  boils  at  131.4°. 

The  crude  isobutyl  carbinol  is  an  oily  liquid  with  an  offen- 
sive odor.  It  boils  at  129°  to  132°  and  turns  the  plane  of 
polarized  light  to  the  left.  Tertiary  amyl  alcohol  or  dimethyl 
ethyl  carbinol  is  a  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  having  an  odor 
resembling  that  of  camphor.  At  — 12°  it  forms  a  crystalline 
mass,  it  boils  at  102.5°,  and  at  200°  is  decomposed. 

19.  Hl|Efher  Alcohols. — Of  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  higher  alcohols,  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  can 
be  considered  in  this  treatise. 

Normal  hcxyl  alcohol  CJi^^-CH^-OH  has  been  obtained 
from  the  volatile  oil  of  the  seeds  of  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
Heracleum  giganteum^  which  contains  butyrate  of  hexyl 
C^H^^'C^H^O^,  and  which  yields  the  alcohol,  when  distilled 
with  potash; 

The  normal  alcohol  boils  at  157°.  The  fermentation  hexyl 
alcohol^  or  caproyl  alcohol^  which  boils  at  150°,  is  that  obtained 


by  distUIingr  fermented  grape  busks;  it  has  a  more  anpleasant 
Buicli  than  the  normal  alcohol. 

Normal  capryl,  or  ocly I,  alcohol  r.//„-0//i8  obtained  from 
the  essential  oil  of  the  cow  parsnip  or  hogweed  {HeracUum 
spondylimn)  by  distilling  it  with  potash,  which  decomposes 
the  oclyl acetate  of  whtcli  the  oil  chiefly  consists: 

CN,CO0C,H„  +  KOff  =  C,H,^OH+  CH,COOK 
It  boils  at  191"  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .63.  Bouis  dis- 
covered secondary  oetyl  aleokol.  By  boiling  one  of  the  adds 
produced  by  the  saponification  of  castor  oil,  ricitiolk  acid, 
with  potassium  hydrate,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  sebacic 
aeid  and  a  new  secondary  ntcohol.  This  secondary  octyl 
atcohul  is  a.  colorless  liquid  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor, 
and  it  boils  at  170".  The  subjoined  equation  explains  itsfor- 
nuition  sufficiently:  JB 

ridnollc  potassium  octvl  ^| 

acid  scbacate  alcohol 

Cetyl  alcohol,  or  etkat  C^,H,fiH,  is  obtained  from  sper- 
maceti found  in  the  cranial  sinuses  of  the  sperm  whale. 
This  substance  is  cetin,  or  cetyl  palmitate,  and,  when  boiled 
for  stjmc  time  with  potash  dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  yields  cetyl 
alcohol  and  potassium  palmitate: 
C,.//„  COOC„M„  +  KOH  =  C„H„-0//+  C,.//.,- COOK 

On  mixinfj  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water,  the  cetyl 
alcohol  is  precipitated  in  the  solid  state,  being  itself  insoluble 
in  water.  Cetyl  alcohol  is  a  crystalline  body,  fusing  at  i9.6° 
and  boiling  at  344°. 

Ceryl  alcohol  C^^fl^^- OH  is  prepared  from  Chinese  wax, 
the  product  of  an  insect  of  the  cochineal  tribe.  Its  chief 
constituent  is  cerotin,  or  ccryl  ccrotatc,  and,  when  fused 
with  potash,  gives  cc.rj-l  alcohol  and  potassium  cerotate, 
according  to  the  subjoined  equation: 
C„H,,COOC„H^^-\-KOH  =  C„H,,-  OlI+C„fT^,-COOK 

By  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  the  cerotate  isdis< 
solved,  and  the  ceryl  alcohol,  which  remains  undissolved, 
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may  be  obtained  in  crystalline  form  by  dissolving  it  in 
ether. 

Melissyly  or  tnyricyl^  alcohol  C^JI^^-OH  is  derived  from 
beeswax.  When  this  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  about  one-third 
of  its  weight  is  left  undissolved ;  this  is  myricin,  or  melissyl 
palmitate  C^^H^^-COOC^^H^^.  By  fusing  this  with  potash,  it 
is  made  to  yield  potassium  palmitate  and  melissyl  alcohol, 
which  latter  is  a  crystalline  substance,  fusing  at  85**. 


MONOHTBRIC  ALCOHOLS  OF  THE   OLEFIXE   AND 

ACETYLENE   SERIES. 

20,  The  alcohols  of  this  class  are  formed  from  the 
olefine  and  the  acetylene  series  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  ordinary  alcohols,  just  studied,  are  formed  from 
the  paraffin  series.  Their  general  formulas,  therefore,  are 
6;//„_,<?//  and  C„//„ _,(?//,  respectively.  They  are 
unsaturated  compounds  and  readily  combine  with  hydrogen 
to  form  the  alcohols  of  the  preceding  class.  Those  that  are 
known  are  primary  alcohols;  as,  for  instance,  allyl  alcohol 
C//,:C//-C//,-0//,  formed  from  propylene.  Vinyl  alcohol 
CH^ :  CH'  OH,  the  basis  of  which  is  ethylene,  is  a  secondary 
alcohol,  which  probably  exists  in  crude  ether.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  isolated  because  it  is  immediately  transposed 
into  aldehyde  CH^CHO. 

21.  Allyl  Alcohol.  — Allyl  alcohol  C^H^OH  or 
CH^:CH-CH^'OH  is  formed  in  several  ways  from  glyc- 
erine : 

1.  By  introducing  two  chlorine  atoms  into  glycerine 
C^HJ^OH)^  in  the  place  of  two  hydroxyl  radicals,  we  obtain 
dichlorhydrin  C^H^Cl^^OH^  according  to  the  subjoined 
equation: 

CH/)H  CHJCI 

CHOH  +^^J,=  CHCl    +^H^0 

CHfiH  CHfiH 


* 


The  dicWorhydrin  tlius  obtained  is  treated  with  eodium, 
which  extracts  the  chlorine; 

CHCl  CH, 

I  ■  I 

a/a    -\-%Na  =  CH         ^%NaCt  I 

I  I 

CHfiH  CH,-OH 

8.  By  treating  glycerine  with  iodide  of  phosphoms,  allyl 
iodide  C,HJ  ts  formed,  and  by  treating  the  iodide  mlh 
moist  silver  oxide  it  is  converted  into  allyl  alcohol. 

3.  By  heating  4  parts  of  glycerine  with  1  part  of  crystal- 
h'zed  oxalic  acid  in  a  retort  at  about  196",  as  long  as  water 
distils  over,  and  afterwards  raising  the  temperature,  when 
the  allyl  ulcohol  distils  over,  the  glycerine  is  first  converted 
jnio  moito/brmm: 

CH,OHCHOH-CHfiH-\-{COOH), 
glycate.  "J^ 

=  CH,0HCH0H-CHX0CHO)^C0,+H,0 

tDOOXnWtOm 

The  monoformin  is  then  decomposed  into  allyl  alcohol, 
water,  and  C£?,;  thus, 

CHfiH-  CHOH-  CHlOCHO) 

monoformin 

=  CH,:CHCHfiH-yHfi-^CO, 

allyl  alcohol 
Allyl  alcohol  is  a  mobile  liquid  with  a  suffocating  odor; 
its  boiling  point  is  at  97°,  and  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .87. 
It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water.  Nascent  hydrogen 
does  not  act  on  it,  or,  at  least,  the  action,  if  any,  takes  place 
with  difficulty.  If  cautiously  oxidized  with /i^,0,  it  yields 
glycerine,  but  stronger  oxidation  converts  it  into  acrylic 
aldehyde  or  acrolein  CH, :  CH-  CHO  and  acrylic  acid 
CH,\  CH-COOH.  This  shows  it  to  be  a  primary  alcohol. 
Crude  wood  spirit  contains,  as  a  rule,  a  little  allyl  alcohol, 

S3.  Propapgyl  Alcohol. — Proparg)],  ot projiinyl.  alco- 
hol C,/f,  •  OH  otCHC-  CH^  oh  is  the  alcohol  corresponding 
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with  allylene.  It  is  prepared  by  treating  brom-allyl  alcohol 
CH^  :  CBr-  CH^OH^iih  potash,  the  reaction  that  occurs  may 
be  represented  as  follows: 

CH^ :  CBr-  CH,0//+  KOH 
=  CH\C'CH^OH+KBr^H^O 

It  is  a  mobile  liquid  with  an  agreeable  fragrant  odor, 
it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .96,  boils  at  115°,  and  bums  with 
a  luminous  flame.  Since  it  contains  the  CH-.  C  group,  it 
is  capable  of  yielding  metallic  derivatives;  for  instance, 
cuprous  propargyl  alcohol  CCu  \  C:  CHfiH^  which  is 
obtained  as  a  green  precipitate. 


MOXOHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS  OF  THE  BENZENE  SERIES. 

33,  It  would  appear  at  first  sight,  as  though  the  hydroxyl 
compound  produced  by  introducing  OH  in  the  place  of  one 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene  should  be  an  alcohol.  If 
the  structure  of  benzene  were  correctly  represented  by  the 
benzene  ring,  however,  this  alcohol  would  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  tertiary  alcohol,  since  OH  would  be  combined  to 
a  carbon  atom,  itself  attached  by  three  atom-fixing  powers 
to  two  other  carbon  atoms.  As  a  fact,  however,  the 
hydroxyl-substitution  products  of  the  benzene  hydrocarbons 
cannot  be  classed  with  the  alcohols  when  the  substitution 
occurs  in  the  benzene  nucleus.  Such  substitution  products 
as  C,HX0H),C,HX0H)^,C,HX0H)(CH;)  differ  to  such  an 
extent  from  the  alcohols  that  they  are  classed  apart  under' 
the  name  phenols. 

Only  such  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  benzene  hydrocarbons 
are  considered  alcohols  (and  are  termed  aromatic  alcohols) 
as  have  the  group  OH  substituted  for  H  in  the  side  chain ; 
thus,  while  CJJJ^OH)CH^  is  a  phenol,  its  isomeride 
C^H^'CH^'OH \s  a  primary  alcohol,  known  as  be?tsyl alcohol 
or  phenyl  carbinoL  Fig.  2  represents  the  structure  of  the 
CJJJ^OH)CH^  molecule,  while  Fig.  3  represents  that  of  the 
C^HjCH^^OH  molecule;  the  illustrations  show  clearly  the 
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difference.     It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  it  is  possible  to 

have  secondary  alcohols— e.g.,  C,//,-  CHOH-  C//,(from  ethyl 

CH 
benzene) — and  tertiary  alcohols— e.  g.,    C^H^-COH<^^ 

(from  isbpropyl  benzene). 


f^  J. 


on 


II        I   T  \        I  i 


if 


5'     i  k 

Pio.  8.  pio.  a 

For  every  alcohol  there  is  an  isomeric  phenol,  and  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  phenyl  alcohol ;  as,  for  instance, 

C^H^.OH^CHfiH 

Like  the  paraffin  alcohols,  the  aromatic  alcohols  may  be 
prepared  from  the  halogen  substituted  hydrocarbons  by  the 
action  of  moist  silver  oxide  or  an  alkali,  but  the  substituted 
halogen  must,  of  course,  be  in  the  side  chain,  e.  g. , 

C,//,.  CH^Cl  (benzyl  chloride). 

24.  Benzyl  Alrohol. — Benzyl  alcohol,  or  hotzoic  alco- 
liol  CJi'CILOJL  is  found  in  nature  in  the  balsams  of  Peru 
and  Tolu,  and  in  slorax.  In  these  substances  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  in  ccMnbination  with  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids. 
It  is  prepared  by  treatini,^  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  is 
the  correspondingly  aldehyde,  with  nascent  hydrogen: 

oil  of  bitter 
almonds 

It  is  also  prepared  by  replacin^c;'  the  chlorine  in  benzyl 
chloride  CJJ^'CI[.^Cl  by  hydroxyl,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  boiling"  tlie  chloride  fi)r  s^nne  time  with  water. 
The  replacement  may  be  expressed  by  tlie  equation: 

c,H^^CH^a+irp  =  cjr^^cFLon+Hci 

Benzyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid  with  a  faint  but 
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disagreeable  odor.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1.06,  and  its  boil- 
ing point  is  at  206**. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  alcohols  analogous  to  benzyl 
alcohol  have  been  prepared,  and  they  are  not  of  sufificient 
importance  to  be  considered  here. 


THIO-ALCOIIOLS,   OR  SULPHUR  ALCOHOLS. 

25,  Thio-alcohols,  or  sulphur  alcohols,  also  known  as 
mcrcaptans^  are  derived  from  the  alcohols  by  the  substitution 
of  sulphur  for  oxygen. 

26.  Mercaptan. — Mercaptan  C^H^-SH  obtained  its 
name  from  its  remarkable  action  on  mercury  compounds 
{merciirio  aptum).  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  calcium  sulph- 
ethylate  with  potassium  hydrosulphide: 

calcium  sulphethylate  mercaptan 

A  solution  of  potassium  hydrosulphide  is  made  by  passing 
H^S  to  saturation  into  a  solution  of  potash  (Sp.  Gr.  1.3), 
and  this  is  distilled  with  an  equal  volume  of  calcium  sulph- 
ethylate of  the  same  specific  gravity.  The  mercaptan,  which 
is  characterized  by  its  powerful  odor,  resembling  garlic, 
forms  the  upper  layer  of  the  distillate.  Mercaptan  is  a  vola- 
tile liquid  of  specific  gravity  .835,  and  a  boiling  point  at  36*^. 
It  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  is  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether  It  is 
unaffected  by  caustic  alkalies,  but  potassium  and  sodium  act 
on  it,  displacing  hydrogen  and  fovm'mg potassium  mercaptide 
C^H^'SK  and  sodium  mercaptide  C^H^-SNa^  both  of  which 
have  crystalline  structures  and  are  soluble  in  water. 

Mercuric  oxide  reacts  with  mercaptan,  forming,  with  evo- 
lution of  heat,  a  white,  crystalline,  and  inodorous  compound, 
which  is  known  as  mercuric  mercaptide  {C^H^S)^Hg,  The 
reaction  that  takes  place  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
equation: 


_iBK1 

mboM 
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Mercurii.  icrcaptide  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 

i^cohol  ai  trong  hydrochloric  acid,     Mercaptides  of  ulher 

ftala  n  be  precipitated  by  metallic  salts  from  an  alco- 

(lie  soluu  1  o£   niercaptim.     They  are   also   called    thio- 

ethoxides. 

27.  I>l  hyl  Sulphide.  —  By  distilling  mercuric  iner- 
captide,  ifii\,  yl xutphide,  or  thio-ether  C,H^-S-C,H^,  maybe 
obtained : 

This  compout  so  oe  prepared  by  distilling  potas- 

Biutn  sulphetliylat^  wan  potassium  sulphide: 

ZKC^^SO,  + A\S  =  2A',S0,  + {C\NXS 
It  closely  resembles  mercaptan,  but  has  a  much  higher 

boiling  jioiut,  namely,  92°.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives, 
with    mercuric    chloride,    a    white    ci^'stalline    precipitate 

28.  Kthyl  Dtsulphlde. — Ethyl  disulphide,  or  eficfliy! 
disulphide  (C",//,),-^„  is  obtained  when  potassium  disulphide 
and  Biilph  ethyl  ate  are  distilled,  or  by  heating  mcrcaptan  and 
sulphtir  to  150°: 

or  by  decomposing  sodium  mercaptide  with  iodine: 
ii{C,H,SNa)  + /^  =  2Aii/+ (C^J,5, 
It  is  an   unpleasant   smelling  liquid  of  relatively  high 
boiling  point  (151°). 

29.  Ethyl   Oxysulphlde This  compound  (C,//,),OS 

is  a  thick  liquid,  which  is  miscible  in  water.  Diethyl  tri- 
sulphide  {C,//^),S,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  disulphide  with 
sulphur.  Diethyl  tetrasulphidc  (C,/l^,S^  is  the  product  of 
the  action  of  disulphur  dichloride  on  mcrcaptan: 

S,Cl,-\-HC,H^.S//)  =  {C,f/XS,  +  ^ffCl 
It  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid  which  is  converted  into  diethyl 
pentasulphide  (t^,//,),-?,  by  heating  with   sulphur  at  150°. 
Diethyl  pentasulphide  is  a  soft,  elastic  mass. 
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30,     Dlotliyl     dioxysulpliide,    or     ethyl     snlplione 

(C^H^^SO^,  is  obtained  when  ethyl  sulphide  is  oxidized  by 
strong"  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  very  stable  crystalline  solid, 
which  fuses  at  70°,  sublimes  at  100°,  and  boils  at  248^  It 
is  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol. 

When  ethyl  sulphide  and  ethyl  iodide  are  heated  together 
with  a  little  water  for  a  number  of  hours  in  a  flask  with  an 
inverted  condenser,  the  mixture,  on  cooling,  deposits  color- 
less prisms  of  triethyl-sulphine  iodide  (CJi^^S*Iy  which  are 
insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol. 
This  compound  is  distinguished  for  producing  a  series  of 
compounds  in  which  the  iodine  is  replaced  by  other  halogen 
radicals,  giving  rise  to  triethyl-sulphine  salts^  in  which  S  is 
quadrivalent;  thus,  in  the  iodide,  it  is  attached  to  four 
monad  radicals,  viz.,  (C^H^^  and  /.  By  decomposing  the 
iodide  with  moist  silver  oxide,  the  triethyl-sulphine  hydroxide 
{C^H^JS'OH  is  obtained.  It  is  a  deliquescent  crystalline 
compound,  possessing  the  property  of  a  powerful  caustic 
alkali. 

31«     Diet  li  yl- sii  Iplio-d  i met liyl   methane 

{CH^^C{SO^CJi^^  is  used  under  the  name  of  sulphofial  as 
one  of  the  most  favored  modem  hypnotics.  It  is  a  colorless 
solid,  crystallizing  in  prisms,  melting  at  125°,  and  boiling  at 
300°.     It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

32.     Xanthic  Acid.— Xanthic  acid    C^H-O^CS-SH  is 

obtained  as  a  potassium  salt  by  saturating  alcohol  with 
potassium  hydroxide  and  stirring  with  excess  of  carbon 
disulphide : 

C,H^'OH+CS^  +  KOII  =  C,H^'0'CS,K+H^O 

potassium  xanthate 

Potassium  xanthate  forms  brilliant,  slender,  colorless 
prisms.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insol- 
uble in  ether,  and  is  gradually  destroyed,  on  exposure  to  air, 
by  the  oxidation  of  part  of  the  sulphur.  Xanthic  acid  may 
be  prepared  by  decomposing  this  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.     Xanthic  acid  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid. 
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heavier  than  water,  of  powerful  characteristic  odor,  and  very 
combustible  ;  it  reddens  litmus  paper.  Exposed  to  a  gentle 
heat  (about  24**),  it  is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
disulphide.  Exposed  to  air,  or  even  kept  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  water  open  to  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  whitish 
crust  and  is  gradually  destroyed. 

Xanthic  acid  may  be  represented  as  the  sulphur  analogue 
of  hydroxypropionic,  or  lactic,  acid  C^HJ^OH)'CO'OH. 
Potassium  propionate  is  formed  when  CO^  acts  on  potassium 
ethoxide  (see  Art.  6),  while  the  xanthateis  formed  when  CS^ 
acts  on  CJi^OH  <»nd  KOH^  which  are  equivalent  to  potas- 
sium ethoxide  and  watcl 

33.  Kthyl  sulphinlc  add  C^H^SO-OHis  obtained  as 
a  zinc  salt  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  a  cooled 
ethereal  solution  of  zinc  ethide: 

The  acid  itself  is  a  syrupy  liquid.  It  can  evidently  be 
regarded  as  propionic  acid  CJI^COOH^  in  which  the  car- 
bon of  the  carboxyl  is  replaced  by  quadrivalent  sulphur. 

Ethyl  sulplioiile  acid  C^H^-SO^OH  is  produced  when 
ethyl  sulphiiiic  acid  C^/f,^'SO'OH iii  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 
It  is  an  oily  ]i([ni(l  (Sp.  dr.  l.o),  which  maybe  crystallized  by 
cocliiT''.  It  r<'rnis  vcrv  soluble  salts,  which  are  not  readily 
dec<)n;])osi -^1  b\-  lu-at.  11iis  acitl  maybe  re«^-arded  asderived 
from  alcohol  (\/f  -(Uf,  by  llie  substitution,  for  the  0/f,  of 
tile  sul]>liuric-aci(l  Trsi^hu.-  SC\  -  Oil  (or,  what  is  thesiime  thin<^, 
I f..S(\—  O I i),  \\liiK:  t-ihyl  stilpliiuic  acid  contains  the  sul- 
])huroiis-arid  rcsid'.ic  Si^-iVf  (or  Sill f,^—  OH).  By  treat- 
ment witli  rCI ,  tlie  Oil  in  etliyl  stdphonic  acid  may  be 
re])hice(l     by     67,     producinij;-     ethyl      sulphonic      chloride 

c If.' SO  a. 

1>IIIVJ)1JK    Al.C  01T()1.<,   OH   (iTA'COI.S. 

34.  Dihydric  alcoliols  ma\'  be  rci^aidcd  as  being"  derived 
from  saturated  liN'drocarbons  by  thr  substituticm  of  two 
ecjuivalc^nls  of  lu'droxyl  for  two  :itonis  <tf  hydro^'cn  ;  or, 
ecpudly  well,  as  oleline  comv)ounds  that  have  combined  with 
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two  hydroxyl  groups.  The  latter  assumption  is  expressed 
by  their  nomenclature;  viz.,  ethylene  glycol,  propylene 
glycol,  butylene  glycol,  etc. 

They  are  formed,  as  a  whole,  by  the  following  processes : 

1 .  By  combining  an  olefine  with  bromine,  treating  the  result- 
ing dibromide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  acetate, 
or  with  silver  acetate,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  diacetate 
of  the  olefine,  and  decomposing  this  compoimd  with  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  whereby  potassium  acetate  and  a  dihydric 
acid  are  formed,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  distilled  off: 

C,//.i5r.  +  2AgOC,H,0  =  2AgBr+C,HX0C,H,O), 

ethene  bromide        silver  acetate  ethene  diacetate 

C,HXOC,H^O\  +  'itKOH  =  %KOCJJfi-\-  C,H,{OH\ 

ethene  diacetate  ^o^^^  ethene 

2.  By  combining  an  olefine  with  hypochlorous  acid,  and 

treating  the  resulting  compound  (a  chlorhydrin)  with  moist 

silver  oxide  : 

CJI^  +  CIOH     =     C.H^CIOH   • 

ethene  ethene  chlorhydrin 

1l.CJIjClOH^Agfi-\-Hfi  =  2Aga+2C,/f,{OH), 

The  simplest  glycol  would  be  C//,(OH)^  from  methane; 
this  compound,  however,  has  never  been  isolated,  and  it 
appears  to  be  a  fact  that  no  compound  whatever  seems  to 
exist  that  has  two  hydroxyl  groups  linked  to  one  car- 
bon atom.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  all  the  gly- 
cols the  OH  groups  are  attached  to  different  carbon  atoms. 
For  instance,  ethylene  glycol  is  CHfiH-CH^OH,  not 
CH^-CH{OH)^,  or,  graphically, 

H   H  H  H 

II  II 

Tr—C~C—H,  and  not  H—C—C—0—H, 

II  II 

0    0  HO 

I      I  I 

//   //  H 

and  this  one  cannot  exist  in  isomeric  forms.  Propylene  glycol 
maybe  either  CHfiH-  CH^-  CH^OHov  CII,-  CHOH-  CHfiH, 
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the  f(         m^  hich  coiilainstwoprirnarj'alcoholgroups,and 

.■  b  diprimary  (glycol,  while  the  latter  is  sfcondarjf 

tary  j  '.      Since    dhicun<Iary,    diurtiary,    scconHary 

icrtmry,  "  -imary  tertiary  glycols  are  possible,  the  cases 

uf  isomer  e  very  frequent, 

35.  The  '//  groups  in  the  glycols  are  capable  of  the 
Siime  tninsformations  as  is  the  OH  group  in  a  monohydric 
alcohol ;  the  //  in  them  can  be  replaced  by  alkali  metals,  the 
groups  can  be  cx< '  ged  "  iciU  i-adica1s,  etc.  There  are 
two  series  of  so  suDstituttM  j-cols  known;  namely,  one  in 
which  only  one  h;  up  is  altered,  and  the  other 

in    which    both    6        ^i-  altered;    for   instance, 

ClI,  ■  Oi\'a  ■  C/f,  t»//flnt  _  /,  C7Na,  or  C/i,  CI-  CHfiH 

nnd  cH,acir,ci. 

The  oxidation  of  glycol  n  i  in  the  same  kind  of  products 
as  result  from  the  oxidation  the  alcohols,  but  since  there 
arc  two  iilcohut  groups  to  be  oxidized,  an  extremely  large 
number  of  products  is  obtained  ;  for  example,  the  two 
primary  alcohol  grouiis  in  CH,OHCIlfiH  can  both  be 
oxidized  to  aldehyde  groups  CHO-CIIO,  or  to  acid  ^oups 
COOHCOOH,  or  only  one  of  them  may  be  so  Oxidized, 
yielding  ahohol  alikhytks  CHOCHfiH  or  alcohol  acids 
COOIfC!f,0}{;  aldehyde  acids  CHO-COOH  will  also  be 
possible.  If  the  glycol  contains  a  secondary  alcohol  group 
{'.CIIOM)f  tctoitf  alcohols,  ketone  aldehydes,  ketone  acids, 
and  diketones  may  also  be  prepared.  Hence,  the  glycols  give 
rise  to  a  \-cry  large  number  of  derivatives,  many  of  which  are 
very  imjxirtant,  although  the  same  cannot  be  I'eally  said  of 
the  glycols  themselves. 

3G.     filyool. — Glycol,    also    known    as    ethene    alcohol 

CJ{,{OH)^,  was  discovered  in  IRSfi,  It  is  prepared  by  caus- 
ing either  iodide  or  bromide  of  ethylene  to  react  with  silver 
acetate  : 

(1)     c.//./,+{:^J^;.;^g.  =  cr,//,)-!  ^;g;g;+2^^/ 
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and  saponifying  the  resulting;  ethylene  diacetate  by  potassium 
hydrate  : 

m 

elhy'te  diacwio  CmIT  ^'J""' 

It  is  best  prepared  by  HUfner  and  Zoller's process,  which  con- 
sists in  decomposing  ethene  bromide 
with  potassium  carbonate.  Ethene 
(see  Art.  81,  Organic  Chemistry, 
Part  1)  is  first  converted  into  ethene 
bromide  by  passing  it  slowly  into  50 
grams  of  bromine  under  water,  well 
cooled,  until  the  bromine  is  either 
entirely  or  at  least  nearly  bleached. 
The  heavy  layer  of  ethene  bromide 
is  shaken  with  a  little  weak  potash, 
the  upper  watery  layer  drawn  off,  and 
50  grams  of  the  bromide  heated  with 
40  grams  of  potassium  carbonate  and 
1  (Kl  cubic  centimeters  of  water  for  about 
10  to  18  hours  in  a  fiask  connected  with 
an  upright  condenser  as  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
when  ethene  bromide  no  longer  con- 
denses and  runs  back;  the  condenser 
is  then  placed  in  its  proper  position 
(as  shown  in  Fig.  23,  Tlu-orrticai  Cheiii- 
islry),  and  the  contents  of  the  flask 
distilled.   Afterallthewaterliaspassed  ^'°'  ■*■ 

over,  the  flask  is  strongly  heated  by  a  large  Bunsen  burner, 
when  the  glycol  distils  over. 

The  action  of  potassium  carbonate  on  ethene  bromide  may 
be  represented  by  the  subjoined  equation: 

C,iV,5r,  +  A',(rO,  +  //,C  =  C,HXOH\  +  %KBr-\-CO^ 

Glycol  is  a  somewhat  syrupy,  colorless,  and  odorless  liquid 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.235  at  0°;  it  has  a  decidedly 


sweetish  taste,  hence  its  name,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  yJ.u«fif,  glykys^  meaning  "sweet,"  Glycol  mixes 
with  Wilier  and  alcohol  in  all  proportiuns,  but  it  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  ether.  It  boils  at  WM.h"  and  distils  without 
alteration. 

37.  Glycol  readily  dissoU'es  sodium,  forming  monasodium 
glycol  CJJ^'OH'ONa  and  dtsodium  glycol  C,H^-[ONa)^. 
Water  converts  bfith  these  compounds  into  glycol  and  sodium 
hyxlroxidc. 

Glycol  chlarhydrlu  C,//,-(?//^-C/ IS  prepared  bypassing 
hydrochloric-acid  gas  into  glycol-  ^h 

glycol  glycol  ^^ 

clUorhydria 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  combination  of  ethylene 
C,//,  with  hypochlorous  acid  ClOH.  It  permits  the  conver- 
sion of  a  dihydric  to  a  monohydric  alcohol,  for  it  yields  ethyl 
alcohol  when  acted  on  by  the  nascent  hydrogen  from  water 

and  sodium  amalgam : 

r.//;-  OHCi->c  %H  =  c.//;-  o//+  nci 

V7hcnox.i([\7.G^,ily\e\ils»ioiiocliloracetit  acid  CH^Cl-  COOH, 
in  which  it  is  obvious  that  CI  cannot  be  attached  to  the 
same  cjirbon  atom  as  that  to  which  the  0  and  the  OH  are 
attached  (or  the  substance  would  not  be  an  acid).  This 
proves  that  glycol  chlorhydrin  must  contain  CI  and  OH 
attached  to  different  carbon  atoms,  and  settles  the  constitu- 
tion of  glycol. 

The  first  stage  in  the  oxidation  of  glycol  is  the  formation 
of  glycol  dialdekyde,  or  glyoxal ;  the  relation  of  this  com- 
pound to  glycol  is  shown  thus: 

CHfiH-  CH,  OH  (glycol) 
CHOCHO  (glyoxal) 
The  products  cf  a  further  oxidation  are  the  two  acidsi 
<:OOH-CH,OH  {glycdlic  acid) 
COOHCOOH{os.a.nc  acid) 


r^ 
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Hydrobenzoin  {C,H^CHOH\CHOH{CJI^  is  a  glycol 
derived  from  stilbene  (see  Art.  IIO,  Organic  Chemistry, 
Part  1).  It  may  also  be  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  benzoic  aldehyde  C^H^*CHO.  It  crystallizes 
in  plates  and  melts  at  about  134°. 


TRIHYDHIC  AliCOHOLS  OR  GLYCEROLS. 

38*  Trihydric  alcohols  are  regarded  as  being  derived 
from  saturated  hydrocarbons  by  substitution  of  3  atoms  of 
hydroxyl  for  3  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Since,  as  has  been 
stated  in  Art.  34,  two  hydroxyl  groups  cannot  remain  com- 
bined with  1  carbon  atom,  there  can  be  no  glycerol  that  con- 
tains less  than  3  carbon  atoms,  and  C^HJ^OH)^  must  be  the 
lowest  member  of  this  group.  The  radicals  of  the  glycerols 
may  obviously  be  regarded  as  trivalent  radicals,  that  is 
{C^Hy\  they  are  known  as  glyceryl,  or  propniyL  The 
number  of  known  glycerols  is  rather  limited,  and  what  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  isomerism,  substitution  derivatives, 
and  oxidation  products  of  the  glycols,  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  glycerols,  where  there  are  three  hydroxyl 
groups  to  be  substituted  and  three  alcohol  groups  to  be 
oxidized. 

39.  Glycerine.  — Glycerine  C,HJ,OH)^,  or 
CH^OH'CHOH'CH^'OH,  is  also  known  3.s glycerol,  or pro- 
penyl  alcohol.  It  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1770,  and 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Berthelot,  who  demonstrated  its 
character  as  a  trihydric  alcohol. 

Glycerine  occurs  very  widely  distributed  as  the  alcoholic, 
or  basic,  constituent  of  the  fats.  The  acids  with  which  it  is 
in  combination  are  members  of  the  fatty-acid  series,  with  the 
exception  of  oleic  acid,  which  belongs  to  a  different  series. 
Besides  oleic  acid,  the  two  acids  most  frequently  met  with 
in  fats  Bxe  palmitic  and  stearic  acids.  "When  a  fat  is  saponi- 
fied with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  free  glycerine  and  the 
potassium  salts  of  the  acid.     The  reactions  in  the  case  of  the 


if    ^ 


glycerine  compoiincis  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  mayte 
cxprciiscd  by  the  subjoined  (equations: 
C,J/^(0//),+QCJ/„-  COOH  =  ( C,,H„COO)^CJi^-^-iH,0 


^ 


glyceriuu  palmitic  acid 


glj-ct 


glytcrino  stcuric  aei.i  ^^'"^"stS""'" 

Sapon  ification. 
{Cjr^^-C0O),C,n,-\-ZK0H  =  C,HXOIf),-^?iC,^H,^CO,K 


polmilin  gly« 


«t«arin  glycerine  ^^^^Ji"" 


The  fats  arc  also  decomposed  by  superheated  steam,  yield- 
injf  free  glycerine  and  the  free  acids,  and  this  method  is 
used  on  a  large  scale,  a  little  lime  being  added  to  facilitate 
the  process.  Lead  uxide  decomposes  fats,  yielding  a  mixture 
of  glycerine  and  the  lead  salts  of  the  acids.  The  mixture  is 
known  in  medicine  as  lead  plasti-r.  Glycerine  is  formed  in 
small  quantities  by  the  ^ikuholic  fenncnlation  of  sugar.  It 
is  obtained  in  large  quantities  in  the  arts  as  an  accessory 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles. 

Glycerine  may  be  produced  from  propenyl  bromide 
{C^H^Br^.  The  process  consists  in  converting  the  propenyl 
bromide  into  propenyl  triacetate  {CJ^^[OC^H,0),  by  the 
action  of  silver  acetate,  and  decomposing  this  acetate  with 
potash.  Or  it  may  also  be  prepared  from  propylene  by  com- 
bining it  with  chlorine  to  form  propylene  chloride  C,H^C/^, 
which  is  heated  with  iodine  chloride  to  convert  it  into  propenyl 
tri-iodidc  C^HJ^ ;  by  heating  this  in  a  sealed  tube,  with 
approximately  twenty  times  its  ov.*n  volume  of  water  at 
about  160°,  it  is  converted  into  glycerine: 

C,HJ,-^ZHOM  =  C,H,{OH),  +  ZHr 

40.     Properties  of  Glycerine. — Glycerine  is  a  colorless 

liquid  of  syrupy  consistency  and  taste.     It  has  a  specific 
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gravity  of  1.269,  and  its  boiling  point  is  290°,  at  whicti  tem- 
perature it  commences  to  decompose  in  part,  giving  off, 
among  other  products,  a  substance  called  acrolein  C^HjO^ 
having  an  intensely  pungent  odor.  It  is  slightly  volatile  at 
100°,  but  is  entirely  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When 
perfectly  pure  and  anhydrous,  it  crystallizes  on  long  expo- 
sure at  —40°,  the  cr}'^stals  melting  again  at  17°.  A  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  glycerine,  however,  crystallizes  at  0°, 
especially  if  a  ready-made  crystal  is  introduced  in  the  mass 
thus  cooled.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  mixes 
with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  When  heated  to 
150°,  it  becomes  inflammable  and  bums  with  a  flame  resem- 
bling that  of  alcohol. 

Confectioners  and  brewers  use  glycerine  to  sweeten  their 
products,  and  it  is  useful  in  keeping  substances  moist  and 
pliant.  Equal  volumes  of  water  and  glycerine  are  used  for 
filling  gas  meters,  being  much  less  easily  frozen  and  less 
liable  to  dry  up. 

Two  compounds  corresponding  with  the  ethoxide  may 
be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethoxide  on  glycer- 
ine dissolved  in  alcohol ;  namely,  sodium  propenoxide 
C^HXOH)fiNa,  and  disodium propenoxide  C^H^-  OH{ONd)^. 
Glycerine  does  not  yield  an  aldehyde  when  oxidized,  but  it 
yiQlds  glyceric  acid  C^H^{OH)^'  COOH^  which  is  also  called  di- 
hydroxypropionic  acid^  since  it  is  propionic  acid  CJI^-  COOH^ 
in  which  2  atoms  of  //"have  been  replaced  by  {OH)^,  The 
best  test  for  identifying  glycerine  is  to  mix  it  with  powdered 
KHSO^  and  heat  it  strongly,  when  the  pungent  odor  of  acro- 
lein, previously  mentioned,  is  perceived.  It  is  the  acrolein 
that  causes  the  offensive  smell  of  smoldering  candles  made 
of  tallow.  Another  important  property  by  which  glycerine 
is  distinguished  is  that  of  conversion  into  nitroglyceriii 
C^HJIJ^O^^^  or  grlyceryl  trinitrate,  when  cautiously  added 
to  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
cooled  in  water.  The  nitroglycerin  separates  as  a  heavy  oil 
when  the  mixture  is  poured  into  much  water,  and  a  drop  of 
the  oil  placed  on  an  anvil  and  struck  with  a  hammer  detonates 
with  a  deafening  report.     Nitroglycerin  is  much  used  for 
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blasting  in  mines  and  quarries.  It  is  extremely  dangerous 
to  handle  and  has  caused  many  fatal  accidents. 

By  the  action  of  dehydrating  agents  on  glycerine,  1 
molecule  of  water  can  be  abstracted  and  glyctde  alcohol 
CH^  /0\  CH^CH^OH  pixxiuced.  Glycide  alcohol  is  a 
colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  162°,  and  is  miscible  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  recombines  with  Hfi  to  form 
glycerine  again  and  combines  with  HCl  to  form  chlorhydrin. 

The  trihydric  alcohols  yield  halogen  compounds,  having 
either  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  replaced 
by  one  of  those  elements;  thus,  glycerine  C^HJ^OH)^ 
yields  a  monochlorfiydrin  C^HJ^OH)^Cl^  a  dichlorhydrin 
C^HJ^OH)Cl^^  and  a  trichlorhydrin  C^H^Cl^\  the  latter  is 
identical  with  dichloropropane. 

Monochlorhydrin  and  dichlorhydrin  are  prepared  by  sat- 
urating glycerine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  for 
several  hours  at  100°;  this  is  then  neutralized  with  Na^CO^^ 
and  shaken  with  ether.  On  distilling  the  ethereal  solution, 
the  chlorhydrin  comes  over  at  about  227°,  which  is  its  boilr 
ing  point,  while  the  dichlorhydrin  boils  at  174®.  They  are 
liquids  heavier  than  water,  in  which  monochlorhydrin  is 
more  soluble  than  dichlorhydrin,  and  are  both  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ctlicr.  Potasli  converts  dichlorhydrin  into  epi- 
chlorliydrin  CJl^-OClhy  removing  HCL 


TKTUA-,  1M:NTA-,  AM)   II  KX.V-IIYDRIC  ALCOnOLS. 

41.  Alcoliols  conlaininiif  four,  five,  and  six,  and  even  as 
many  as  seven,  cii^ht,  or  nine,  hydn)xyl  groups  arc  known  to 
exist.  The  numl)er  of  liydroxyl  groups  present  in  an  alcohol 
is  ascertained  l)y  heatin;^^  the  alcohol  with  acetic,  anhydride 
(C/f.XO)._0  and  sodinm  acetate,  vhen  as  many  acetic  radicals 
[dcdyl  C7/./'(^)  will  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  alcohol 
as  there  are  hydroxyl  ^i^ronj^s  in  the  alcohol;  for  example,  a 
compound  known  as  crytJiritc  has  l)een  classed  as  a  tetrahy- 
dric  alcohol,  because  it  is  known  to  form  an  acetate  contain- 
ing four  acetic  radicals: 
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The  lowest  member  of  each  series  of  polyhydric  alcohols 
must  have  at  least  as  many  carbon  atoms  as  it  has  OH 
groups,  otherwise  one  carbon  atom  would  be  linked  to  two 
hydroxyl  groups,  and  the  compound  would  break  up.  The 
derivatives  and  oxidation  products  of  these  alcohols  are  sim- 
ilar in  constitution  to  those  of  glycol. 

Most  of  the  known  higher  alcohols  are  obtained  from 
natural  sources.  Many  of  them  are  distinguished  by  a  sweet 
taste,  and  some,  indeed,  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  classed 
with  the  sugars,  with  which  they  are  closely  connected. 

42.  Epythrlte,  erythrol,  or  phyclte  C^HJ^OH)^,  or 
CHfiH\CHOH)^'CHfiH,  was  discovered  in  1849  by 
Stenhouse.  It  is  prepared  from  certain  lichens,  such  as  the 
Roccella  tinctoria^  the  Roccella  montagnei^  etc. ,  by  boiling  them 
with  milk  of  lime,  filtering,  precipitating  the  excess  of  lime 
by  CO^y  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  small  bulk,  and  treating 
with  alcohol,  when  erythrite  crystallizes  out  in  prisms,  which 
fuse  at  126°  and  sublime  at  300°.  Erythrite  has  a  feeble, 
sweet  taste ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  boiling  absolute  alco- 
hol, but  insoluble  in  ether. 

Erythrite  shows,  in  some  cases,  reactions  that  are  similar 
to  glycerine.  When  erythrite  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  nitro  erythrite 
C^HJ^NO^^  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which 
possesses  the  same  explosive  properties  as  nitroglycerin. 

When  heated  with  formic  acid  H-COOH^  it  yields 
crythro-glycol  CJiJ^OH)^^  as  is  seen  by  the  subjoined 
equation: 

C,HXOH)^  +  H'COOH^  C,H.{OH),  +  ^H,0  +  CO^ 

When  heated  with  KOII^  erythrite  is  converted  into  potas- 
sium oxalate  and  acetate: 

CJIJ,OH\+ZKOH  =  K,C,0,  +  KC,H,0,-\-H,0+4.H^ 

potassium     potassium 
oxalate  acetate 

43.  Mannlte,  or mannltol  CH^ •  OH\CHOH^, •  CIT^ OH, 
will  be  readily  recognized  by  its  formula  as  a  hexahydric 
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Itfcohol.     Mannite  is  fonnd  widely  distributed  ia  tlie  vegt- 
{< tabic  kingdom.     It  is  the  most  abundant  constituunt   of 
llW(7»«rt,*  which  is  the   partly  dried-iip  sap  tliat  flows  from 
I  several  Bpccies  of  ash,  and  which  is  obtained  from  incisions 
I  in  the  bark  of  the  tree.     It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  manna 
I  ia  distiilod  water,  in  which  the  whitu  of  an  eg-g  has  pre- 
viously been  beaten  up.     After  the  solution  is  boiled  for  a 
lew  minutes,  it  is  fiUert-d  and  allowed   to  cool,  wliea   llie 
I  liquid  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals,  which  arc  purified  by 
filtration  and  rccrystallization.     Manutte  nlso  cxrctirs  in  the 
juice  of  trees,  plants,  mushrooms,  seaweed,  etc.    Mannite  is 
.   soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.     It  has 
a  slightly  sweet  taste  and  melts  at  166". 
By  oxidation  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  mannite  is 
[■  converted  into  the  sugar  inannose  CJf„0^,  and  when  the 
oxidation  is  continued,  it  is  converted  into  mannonic  acid 
CH^OIl  (CHOH),-CO^H.     By  fuming  nitric  acid,  or,  more 
easily,   by  a  mixture  of  nitric   and   sulphuric  acids,  man- 
Inite  is  converted  into  nttroMamiih;  or  tuantry/  hixanilrate 
r  vC,//,(jV(9,)„  a  crystalline  body  that  explodes  violently  by 
percussion  or  when  suddenly  heated,  and  is  reconverted  into 
mannite  by  ammonium   sulphide.      With    sulphuric  acid, 
mannite  forms  sulphomannitic  add  C,M^^O,-^SO^. 

Three  different  and  distinct  varieties  of  mannite  are  in 
existence.  They  vary  in  optical  activity — a  difference  that 
will  be  treated  later. 

Mannite  treated  with  hydriodic  acid  is  converted  into 
secondary  hexyl  iodide,  or  hexene  hydriodide: 

=  CH^-CH^-CH,CH^-CHr-CH^  +  ZHfi-^6T^ 

secondary  hexyl  iodide 

44.     Diilclte,  or  duloitol  C,HJ^OTF)^,  is  isomeric  with 

mannite.     It  is  a  crystalline  body  obtained  from  manna, 


*The  itinnna  ot  tlie  Scriptun 
Tamarix  Gallica.  It  contained  u 
properties. 
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exported  from  Madagascar,  from  which  it  is  extracted  with 
boiling  water.  It  is  found  in  the  sap  of  the  so  Q,9!l\^  yellow 
cow-wheat  (Melampyrum  nemorosum)^  the  common  spindle 
tree  (Euonymus  Europceus\  and  the  knotted  figwort  (Sero- 
phularia  nodosa).  It  is  a  viscous,  sweet  substance,  resem- 
bling mannite  in  most  of  its  properties,  but  diflfering  in 
crystalline  form  and  in  melting  point  (dulcite  melts  at  182°, 
while  mannite  melts  at  106°) ;  it  is  nearly  twice  as  soluble  in 
water  as  mannite,  but  much  less  soluble  in  alcohoL  Heated 
with  hydriodic  acid,  it  forms  secondary  hexyl  iodide,  identi- 
cal with  that  obtained  from  mannite. 

Sorbitol,  or  sorbite  C^HJi^OH)^,  is  another  isomeride  of 
mannite,  which  occurs  in  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash 
(Sorbus  aucuparia)  in  minute  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  more  easily  fusible  (110°)  than  the  others. 

45.  Hannitaue  CJIJsflH)fi  is  produced  when  mannite 
is  heated  to  200°. 

CJIXOH).  =  C.HJ,OH),0+H,0 

It  IS  a  viscous  substance,  very  similar  to  glycerine,  which 
on  long  exposure  to  the  action  of  aqueous  vapor,  is  converted 
into  mannite.  It  forms  compounds,  when  heated  with  fatty 
acids,  that  are  similar  to  the  glycerides. 

46.  Perseltol,  or  mannoheptitol  C^H^fi^^  is  a  hepta- 
hydric  alcohol,  which  occurs  in  the  leaves  and  berries  of 
Laurus  pcrscuy  and  has  been  synthetically  prepared  from 
mannose  (a  sugar,  having  the  formula  CJJ^fi^.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  microscopic  needles  and  melts  at  188°. 


AliDEHTDES. 

47,  The  name  aldehyde  is  derived  from  alcohol  dehydro* 
gcnatum^  which  indicates  that  the  members  of  this  group  are 
oxidized  alcohols.  To  be  more  exact,  they  are  the  first 
products  of   the   oxidation  of  all  alcohols  containing  the 

primary  alcohol  group  •C^/^L*  which  is  converted  into 


^  ,,+  //,£?.     They  hold,  consfqiiently.  a  position  inter- 

mcdiate  between  alcohols  and  acids  and  difEer  from  the  parent 
alcohols  by  2  atoms  of  H,  and  correspond  with  the  general 
fonuula  C^H^^^CHO.     For  instance; 

CH,-Ct!l,'„       yields        CH.CtFfj  J 

ethyl  alcohol  acetic  aldehyde  fl 

There  are  one  or  more  aldehydes  corresponding  with  each 

of  the  alcohols  so  far  described.     They  are  readily  converted 


by  oxidation  into  the  corresponding^  acid,  the  group  C 


^ 


N// 


being  changed  to  C<^  „  „.     The  aldehydes  are  named  after 

the  acids  into  which  they  are  converted.  Since  the  oxidation 
of  primary  alcohols  to  aldehydes  consists  merely  in  the 
removal  of  H„  and  since  the  aldehyde  in  all  its  reactions 
appears  to  still  contain  the  alkyl  radical  that  was  originally 
contained  in  the  alcohol,  the  above  view  of  the  constitution 
of  these  compounds  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  correct  one. 

48.  Table  2  enumerates  the  aldehydes  known  so  far. 
They  may  all  be  prepared  by  heating  the  calcium  salt  of  the 
corresponding  acid  with  calcium  formate. 

40.  A  general  idea  of  the  characteristics  and  various 
methods  of  preparation  of  the  aldehydes  will  be  obtained 
from  the  description  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
this  class  of  compounds,  the  reactions  of  which  may  be 
considered  identical  with  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
other  aldehydes. 

50.  Acetic  Aldehyde.— Acetic  aldehyde  CH^-CHO, 
also  known  as  ethyl  aldehydf,  was  discovered  by  Dfibereiner 
in  1821.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  alcohol  with  manganese 
dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or,  better,  by  distilling 
alcohol  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.     The 
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process  requires  a  good  deal  of  care,  ort  account  of  the 
violence  of  the  action  and  the  volatility  of  the  aldehyde. 
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Oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol 
Oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol 
Oxidation  of  propyl  alcohol 
Oxidation  of  butyl  alcohol 
Oxidation  of  amyl  alcohol 
Distillation    of   calcium    for- 
mate with  calcium  caproatc 
Distillation  of  castor  oil 
Distillation  of  castor  oil 
Oil  of  nie 
Oil  of  me 

Oxidation  of  glycol 
Oxidation  of  glycerol 
Oxidation  of  allyl  alcohol 

Bitter-almond  oil 
Oil  of  cinnamon 
Oil  of  meadowsweet 
Oil  of  cumin 
Oil  of  anise 
Vanilla  pods 

Distillation     of     bran     with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid 

a 
■< 

i 
1 
£ 

I 
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Formic  aldehyde 
Acetic  aldehyde 
Propionic  aldehyde 
Butyric  aldehyde 
Valeric  aldehyde 
Caproic  aldehyde 

CEnanthic  aldehyde 
Caprylic  aldehyde 
Rutic  aldehyde 
Laurie  aldehyde 
Mv-ristic  aldehyde 
Palmitic  aldehyde 
Stearic  aldehyde 
Glyoxal  aldehyde 
Glyceric  aldehyde 
Acrylic  aldehyde 
Crotonic  aldehyde 
Benzoic  aldehyde 
Cinnamic  aldehyde 
Salicylic  aldehyde 
Cuminic  aldehyde 
Anisic  aldehyde 
Vanillic  aldehyde 
Pyroraucic  aldehyde 

A  suitable  laboratory  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  and 
a  good  way  of  preparing  acetic  aldehyde  is  as  follows: 
X20  grams  granulated  potassium  dichromate  are  placed  in 


into  the  flask.  The  two  wide-mouthed  bottles  C  and  2?, 
which  are  abimt  half  filled  with  ether,  having  been  previously 
connected  with  the  flask  by  means  of  the  condenser  F,  are 
placed  ill  a  basin  filled  with  ice  water.  The  condenser  should 
also  be  supplied  with  ice  water,  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  with 
as  cool  water  as  can  be  obtained. 

Ah  soon  as  the  acid  mixture  is  added,  the  action  starts,  as 
a  ride,  rather  violently,  and  care  should  therefore  be  taken, 
as  hits  been  previously  mentioned,  to  add  the  mixture  very 
slowly.  The  aldehyde  thus  formed,  together  with  some 
alcohol  and  water  vapor,  passes  into  the  condenser  tube, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  and  water  is  condensed 
and  returned  to  the  flask,  while  the  aldehyde,  being  much 
more  volatile,  passes  into  the  ether  in  bottles  C  and  D, 
where  it  is  absorbed.     After  the  action  is  over,  the  apparatus 
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is  disconnected  at  £,  and  the  ether  bottles  are  connected  by 
means  of  the  small  piece  of  rubber  tubing  at  £,  with  an 
apparatus  generating  ammonia  gas  and  provided  with  a 
tube  containing  calcium  chloride  to  dry  the  gas.  The  dried 
ammonia  gas  is  passed  into  the  ethereal  solution  of  aldehyde. 
A  beautiful  crystallized  compound  of  aldehyde,  known  as 
aldehyde  ammonia^  is  thus  obtained  and  deposited  in  the 
ether  bottles.  The  ether  is  poured  off  and  the  crystals 
placed  on  filter  paper.  They  gradually  undergo  a  change 
in  the  air,  becoming  yellow,  and  acquiring  a  peculiar  odor. 
The  aldehyde  thus  obtained  may  be  freed  from  water  by 
standing  over  fused  calcium  chloride  and  redistilling. 

The  preparation  of  aldehyde  as  described  above  illustrates 
the  use  of  KjCrfi^  and  HJSO^  as  an  oxidizing  agent  on 
organic  compounds.  The  production  of  aldehyde,  without 
regarding  minor  secondary  reactions,  may  be  represented  by 
the  subjoined  equation  : 

acetic  aldehyde  chrome  alum 

Considerable  quantities  of  aldehyde  occur  in  the  **  first 
runnings  **  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from 
potatoes  and  sugar  beet,  being  probably  formed  by  oxidation 
of  the  spirit  during  the  filtration  through  charcoal,  to  which 
it  is  subjected  for  the  removal  of  fusel  oil  and  other  impuri- 
ties. 

Aldehyde  is  also  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  an 
acetate  and  a  formate;  as,  for  instance: 

CH^'COOK+ir-COOK  =  CH^'CHO  +  KO^COOK 

potassium  potassium  acetic  potassium 

acetate  formate  aldehyde  carbonate 

This  illustrates  a.  general  reaction  for  producing  aldehydes^ 
namely,  distilling  a  salt  of  the  corresponding  acid  together 
with  a  formate.  The  calcium  siilts  are,  as  a  rule,  the  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose. 

51.  Properties  of  Acetic  Aldehyde. — Acetic  aldehyde 
is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  suffocating  odor.     It  boils  at  21°, 
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has  a  specific  gravity  of  .801  at  0°,  and  mises  in  all  propor- 
tions  with  Wiiter,  alcohol,  and  ether.  From  a  chemical  pmat 
of  Wew,  its  mi>st  characteristic  property  is  its  power  to  unite 
directly  with  other  substances.  This  aldehyde  is  considered 
a  strong  redncing  agent,  as  it  combines  eagerly  with  oxygen 
to  form  acetic  acid;  thus, 


It  reduces  silver  nitrate  solutions,  depositing  the  silver  as 
a  bright  mirror,  and  this  reaction  can  be  used  to  detect  the 
l»rescncc  of  the  substance.  It  combines  with  ammonia, 
forming  aldehyde  ammonia  C^HfiHNH^.  It  unites  with 
the  alkaline  bisulphites,  forming  crystallisable  compounds 
represented  by  the  forniulas 

C,n,OHKSO,  and  CJ^fiHNaSO^ 
By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water,  aldehyde  is 
convortod  (by  the  nascent  hydrogen  present)  into  alcohol ; 

An  important  derivation  of  aldehyde,  known  as  acefol- 
doxinte,  results  from  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on 
aldehyde : 

CHfiHO-\-II,NOH  =  CH,CH:N-OH-SrHfi 
''^'It^ne'""  acewldoiime 

This  body  represents  a  numerous  class,  the  oximes,  which 
are  formed  by  the  reaction  of  hydroxylamine  with  bodies 
■  containing  the  carbonyl  group.  Acetic  aldehyde  unites  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  forming  the  compound  CH^  ■  CH{OH){CN), 
belonging  to  the  ethylidene  cyanohydruis.  This  compound 
is  a  liquid,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  boiling  at  183°, 
which  is  converted  by  acids  and  alkalies  into  lactic  acid, 
with  the  disengagement  of  ammonia. 

If  sulphur  dioxide  is  added  to  a  dilute  magenta  solution 
imtil  the  latter  is  decolorized,  the  addition  of  a  trace  of 
aldehyde  will  immediately  restore  the  pink  color.  Nearly 
all  the  aldehydes  respond  to  this  test. 
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52.  Polymerldes  of  Acetic  Aldehyde. — Aldehyde  has 
a  great  tendency  to  become  converted  into  polymeric  modi- 
fications by  uniting  with  itself. 

Paraldehyde  CJJ^fi^  is  formed  by  adding  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  aldehyde,  which  causes  the 
liquid  to  become  hot.  On  cooling  to  0°,  the  paraldehyde 
solidifies  in  crystalline  form.  It  melts  at  10.5°,  dissolves  in 
eight  times  its  own  volume  of  water,  and  boils  at  124°. 
When  distilled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid,  etc. ,  it  is  converted  into  aldehyde.  The  specific  gravity 
of  its  vapor  has  been  found  to  be  4. 583,  which  leads  to  the 
molecular  weight  132.4,  and,  consequently,  to  the  formula 
C, //„(?,.  It  is  called  a  polymeric  modification  of  aldehyde. 
Neither  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  action  nor  the  structure  of 
the  product  Is  known. 

Met  aldehyde  CJJ^fi^  is  isomeric  with  paraldehyde  and  is 
formed  in  much  the  same  way,  only  a  temperature  below  0° 
is  most  favorable  to  its  formation.  It  crystallizes  in  needles, 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform.  It  sublimes  when  heated  to 
112°  without  melting,  and  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
116°,  it  is  reconverted  into  aldehyde.  Determinations  by 
Raoult's  method  show  that  the  molecular  weight  of  freshly 
prepared  metaldehyde  is  identical  with  that  of  paraldehyde. 
On  standing,  it  is  converted  into  paraldehyde  and,  probably, 
a  substance  having  the  formula  (C^Hfi)^,  Distilled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  metaldehyde  is  readily  reconverted 
into  aldehyde. 

63«  Formic^  or  methyl^  aldehyde  H*  CHO  was  discovered 
by  Hofmann.  It  is  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of 
methyl  alcohol,  brought  about  by  a  red-hot  spiral  of  platinum : 

CH^'OH+0  =  H^O  +  H'CHO 

It  is  also  formed  in  the  distillation  of  barium  and  calcium 
formates.  Formic  aldehyde  is  known  only  as  a  vapor  at  high 
temperatures,  and  in  aqueous  solution.     The  latter  has  a 


suffocating  odor  and  powerful  antiseptic  properties;  forma- 
lin is  a  40 -per- cent,  solution  of  it,  and  is  used  as  an  anlipn- 
trescent  and  caustic.  It  reduces  animontacal  silver  nitrate. 
The  easiest  way  to  produce  fonnic  aidchyde  consists  in 
cautiously  oxidizing  methyl  alcohol  with  .'I/wf,  and  H^SO,. 
when  one  part  of  the  alcohol  is  oxidized  to  formic  aldehyde. 
which  then  combines  with  the  rest  of  the  alcohol,  yielding 
mel/iylal  CJ-{,{OClf,\;  when  this  is  distilled  with  dilute  acids, 
it  yields  formic  aldehyde  and  methyl  alcohol.  If  an  aqueous 
solution  of  formic  aldehyde  is  evaporated  ovcrsulphuricacid. 
the  polyraeride  trioxyituthyhne,  or  paraforinalilthydc  CJlfi,. 
is  obtained.  UHien  heated,  this  begins  to  volatilize  at  UKT'. 
it  fuses  at  152"  and  is  converted  into  the  gaseous  formic  alde- 
hyde; if  the  latter  is  collected  over  mercury,  it  becomes 
gradually  recon\-ertcd  into  the  polymeride.  When  formic 
aidchyde  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  lime  water,  it 
undergoes  a  polymerization  that  prtiducesyflrwo^i-,  a  mixture 
of  sugars  CJ1„0,.  This  change  is  of  remarkable  impor- 
tance, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  synthesi- 
zing sugars, 

54.  Propionic  aldehyde  CJI^-CHO  is  prepared  by  oxi- 
dizing normal  propyl  alcohol,  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
calcium  propionate  and  formate.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
.804  at  20°,  it  boils  at  43",  and  dissolves  in  five  volumes  of 
water. 

Vahral,  or  isovaleric,  aldehyde  has  a  characteristic  and 
oppressive  smell  of  apples.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .88  and  it 
boils  at  95.5°. 

(Enanthic  aldehyde,  or  a-nanthol  CJJ^^'CHO,  is  extracted 
by  hydrogen  sodium  sulphite  from  the  liquid  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  castor  oil.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  .827,  boils  at  155°,  and  has  a  nauseating  odor. 

55.  Acrylic  and  Crotonic  Aldehydes. — 0£  the  alde- 
hydes obtained  from  alcohols  belonging  to  the  defines  and 
the  acetylene  series,  acrylic  aldehyde  and  crotonic  aldehyde 
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are  the  only  important  compounds  that  can  be  treated  upon 
here, 

Acrolein^  ot  acrylic  aldehyde  CH^\CH-CHO^  is  pre- 
pared by  the  dehydration  of  glycerine,  when  that  substance 
is  heated  with  phosphoric  oxide,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  acid 
potassium  sulphate.  It  is  always  produced  in  the  destructive 
distillation  of  neutral  fats  containing  glycerine,  and  is  the 
cause  of  that  intolerably  pungent  odor  attending  this  proc- 
ess. Acrolein  is  a  volatile  liquid,  which  boils  at  62.4,  and 
which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .84.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  only  sparingly  in  water.  Its  vapor  is 
intensely  irritating  (the  smell  of  burning  fat  is  caused  by  it) 
and  has  a  violent  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes. 
Unlike  most  aldehydes,  it  does  not  combine  with  NaHSO^^ 
but  it  forms  a  resinous  body  with  potash  and  soda,  and  reduces 
ammoniacal  AgNO^^  which  converts  it  into  acrylic  acid 
C^H^ -  COJi,  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  allyl  alcohol. 
Acrolein,  by  keeping,  becomes  a  white,  solid  body,  known 
as  disacryly  which  appears  to  be  polymeric  with  it,  though 
it  cannot  be  reconverted  into  acrolein.  With  hydrochloric 
acid,  acrolein  forms  a  crystalline  body,  C^Hfi^HCl^  which, 
when  distilled  with  potash,  yields  metacrolein  CJJ^fi^y  cor- 
responding with  paraldehyde.  Metacrolein  is  a  crystalline 
compoimd,  which  boils  at  50**,  and  which  is  reconverted  into 
acrolein  when  heated  to  160®.  It  is,  like  acrolein,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  ' 

Crotonic  aldehyde  CH^*CH\CH'CHO  is  produced  by 
heating  acetic  aldehyde  to  100°  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
or  with  zinc  chloride  and  a  little  water.  Neither  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  nor  the  zinc  chloride  apparently  takes  any  active 
part  in  the  reaction,  but  they  act  simply  as  dehydrating 
agents,  and  the  reaction  that  takes  place  may  be  assumed  to 
be  represented  correctly  by  the  following  equation: 

CH,CHO+  CH^CITO  =  H,0+CH,'CH\  CH-CHO 

Crotonic  aldehyde  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  an  irritating 
odor  resemblin^^  that  of  acrolein;   it  boils  at  104°   and  is 


sparingly  soluble  in  water.      In  contact  with  air,  or  with 
moist  silver  oxide,   it  is  readily  oxidised  to  cretomic  ead 

AIiDEnYDBS   FROM   POLYOVDRIC  ALCOHOLS.  * 

56.  The  aldehydes  from  polyatomic  alcohols  may  be 
di-  ox poly-aliieityiits  &Tid  aldehyde  alcokoh;  the  latter  are  of 
much  more  importance  since  it  has  been  proved  ihat  several 
of  the  sugars  can  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  class  of  snb- 
Btances.  The  sugars  will,  however,  receive  our  attention  later. 

Glyox.ll,  or  oxalic  aldehyde  CHO-CIIO,  or  (T.^.CJ..  is 
prepared  by  the  cautious  oxidation  of  alcohol  or,  better, 
acetic  aldehyde  with  nitric  acid,  Glyoxal  is  a  deliquescent 
amorphous  solid,  slightly  colored,  and  very  soluble  in  water, 
as  well  as  in  alcohol  Its  aqueous  solution  reduces  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver.  Like  other  aldehydes,  glyoxal  forms  a 
crystalline  compound  with  NnHSO^.  Potash  and  soda  con- 
Tert  it  into  a  yellow  resinous  body.  With  ammonia  it  yields 
glycosine : 

Glyoxal  is  the  aldehyde  corresponding  to  oxalic  acid 
CO,//- CO,//. 

Glyceric  aldehyde  CH,OH-CHOH-CHO  is  an  aldehyde 
alcohol,  which  is  obtained  by  the  cautious  oxidation  of 
glycerine.  By  condensation,  it  is  converted  into  aerose,  one 
of  the  sugars. 


ALDEIITDEH   OF  THE   AROMATIC   ALCOHOLS. 

57.  Benzoic  aldehyde,  or  bcnzaldekyde,  or  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  C^H^-C/ZO,  was  discovered  in  1803  and  thoroughly 
investigated  by  Liebig  and  WShler.  It  occurs  in  combina- 
tion with  atnygdahn,  a  bitter  substance  found  in  bitter 
almonds,  laurel  leaves,  cherry  kernels,  etc.  Amygdalin 
belongs  to  the  class  of  bodies  known  as  glueosides,  which  will 
be  treated  later  on.  Amygdalin  itself,  under  the  influence 
of  emulsin,  a  peculiar  albuminoid  ferment,  which  occurs  with 
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it  in  the  plants,  breaks  up  into  benzoic  aldehyde,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  dextrose: 

C„H„NO,,+^H,0  =  %C,H„0,+  C,H,0    +    HCN 

amygdaHn  dextn>se       ^^l^        ^y^^^--^ 

The  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  renders  crude  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  very  poisonous. 

Benzoic  aldehyde  can  be  prepared  in  various  ways; 
namely: 

1.  By  oxidizing  benzyl  alcohol: 

2.  By  treating  benzoyl  chloride,  the  chloride  of  benzoic 
acid,  with  nascent  hydrogen : 

3.  By  treating  benzal  chloride  with  water  or  mercuric 

4.  From  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  acid  (distil- 
lation of  a  mixture  of  benzoate  and  formate  of  calcium). 

Benzoic  aldehyde  is  prepared  either  from  bitter  almonds, 
which  yield  from  1.5  to  2  per  cent.,  or  from  benzal  chloride, 
according  to  the  reaction  given. 

Pure  benzoic  aldehyde  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  great 
refractive  power,  and  possesses  a  characteristic  pleasant 
odor.  It  boils  at  179°  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.05.  It 
is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  miscible  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated  there- 
from on  addition  of  water.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly 
oxidizes  and  is  converted  into  crystalline  benzoic  acid.  It 
has  less  reducing  action  on  metallic  salts  than  is  exerted  by 
the  aldehydes  of  the  acetic  series.  Benzoic  aldehyde  is  dis- 
solved by  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  and,  if  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  this  solution,  it 
soon  deposits  large  crystals  of  the  compound  of  benzoic 
aldehyde  with  the  acid  sulphite,  C^H^O'NaHSO^\  the  crystals 
dissolve  when  heated,  but  are  redeposited  as  soon  as  the 
heated  mass  begins  to  cool. 
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Ammonia  converts  it  into  hydrobaizamid^  {CJJ^CH)  A', 
a  white  crystalline  body: 

AU  the  aromatic  aldehydes  act  with  ammonia  in  a  similar 
niiimier.  and  are  thereby  distinguished  from  the  t'atiy 
aldehydes, 

A  (food  method  of  identifying  bittor-almond  oil  is  to  lic^t 
it  in  a  test  tube  with  some  caustic  potush,  dissolve  the  cooled 
mass  in  water,  and  add  HC/,  which  precipitates  featherj- 
crystals  of  benzoic  acid. 

Renaaltioximf  i\H^-CIf  \  NOH  exists  in  a  liquid,  or 
o-form,  and  a  solid,  or  iS-form. 

B8,  Cinnamk  aldehyde  CJf^CH ;  CH-CHO  constitutes 
the  essential  part  of  the  volatiW  oils  of  cinnamon  and  cassia. 
It  may  be  prepared  synthetically  by  passing  hydrochloric-add 
gaa,  which  acts  as  a  dehydrating  agent,  into  a  mixture  of 
Acctic  and  benzoic  aldehydes: 

CH,.CHO^CJi^.CHO  =  C^H^.CH-.Cff.CUO^Hfi 

acetic  Ijeiiioic  cinnamk" 

aldeliyde  aldvliyde  ulclehyde 

Cinnaniic  aldehyde  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  aromatic  odor, 
which  boils  at  24 1>°,  When  exposed  to  air,  it  becomes  oxidized 
and  is  thus  converted  into  cinnamic  acid  C^H^-  CHCH-  CO,H. 

59.     Saluylk  aldehyde  CJ/^OHCHO,  or  oilo/meadow- 

S'.oiu't  [SpirtPttl  I'lmtriii)  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  salicin  with 
potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless, 
thin,  and  highly  refractive  liquid,  which  boils  at  196°  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.17.  It  has  a  pleasant  odor  and 
a  burning  taste.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  water  and  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  It  stains  the  skin 
yellow,  and  its  solution  gives  an  intense  violet  color 
with  ferric  chloride.  It  resembles  benzoic  aldehyde  in 
its  behavior  with  ammonia,  which  converts  it  into  hydro- 
salkyl atnide  {C,!l^O-Cf-f),N^:  but  it  differs  from  benzoic 
and  cinnaniic  aldehydes  by  easily  combining  with  alkalies  to 
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form  compounds  in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced 
by  the  metal;  thus,  for  instance: 

C,Hfi.CHO  +  KOH  ^  C,HfiK^CHO-\-Hfi 

This  reaction  indicates  that  salicylic  aldehyde  is  hydroxy- 
benzaldehyde  C^H^{OH)XHO,  and,  since  the  OH  group  is 
attached  to  the  benzene  nucleus,  the  compound  is  a  phenol 
aldehyde. 

A  general  reaction  of  obtaining  hydroxybenzaldehydes 
consists  in  heating  the  corresponding  phenol  with  chloroform 
and  an  alkali;  thus,  salicylic  aldehyde  is  produced  when 
phenol  is  heated  with  chloroform  and  KOH^  as  expressed 
by  the  following  equation : 

C.//,.  (97/+  CHCl^  +  ^KOH 
=  CJf,{OK)^CHO+^KCl+^H^O 

The  potassium  derivative  may  be  distilled  with  dilute  acid 
to  obtain  the  aldehyde.  A  mixture  of  CHCl^  and  KOH  is 
potential  potassium  formate: 

Cna.  +  ^KOH  =  HXOOK  +  ZKCl+^H^O 

so  that  probably  the  reaction  may  be  regarded  as  one  between 
phenol  and  potassium  formate: 

C,HfiH-\-II-COOK  =  CJIXOK)XHO  +  H^O 

60.  Vanillin. — When  1 :  2-monomethyl  pyrocatechol 
(guiacol)  C J I ^{OC II ^{0  H ),  a  derivative  of  1 :  2-dihydroxy- 
benzene,  is  similarly  treated,  it  yields  vanillin^  or  methyl 
/rotocatech  it  ic  aldehyde. 

Vanillin  is  extracted  from  the  pods  of  vanilla  planifolia^  a 
Mexican  plant,  by  boiling  them  with  alcohol.  It  forms 
needles,  melts  at  8l)°,  and  sublimes.  It  is  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  water,  and  is  characterized  by  its  well  known 
agreeable  odor  and  taste.  Vanillin,  which  is  much  uscl 
as  a  flavoring  agent,  is  made  artificially  by  the  oxidation 
of  comferin  C^^II„fi^  with  chromic  acid.  Conifcrin,  as  the 
name  indicates,  is  a  crystalline  ghicosidc,  extracted  from 
pine  wood  or  other  coniferous  plants  and  trees.  When 
oxidized,  it   yields  glycovanillin^  the  glucoside  of  vanillin 
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C,ff,{OC/f,)(0-C,/f„0,)-CNO,  which  intnm  yields  g\uco>^ 

and  vanillin  on  hytlrolysis.  Artificial  vanillin  for  flavoring 
purposes  is  now  also  prepared  from  bfttzaidckyde. 

Wl,  Cumink,  or  cur/tic,  ald^kydi;  or  cuminol,  is  l:4-iso- 
pnipyl  benzaldehydu  C\^f^■C\//,■CHO.  It  exists  together 
with  cymene  C^,Hj,,  in  the  essentials  of  cumin,  caraway, 
and  water  hemlock,  and  is  obtained  by  agitating  either 
of  these  oils  with  acid  sodium  sulphite  NaHSO,,  which 
takes  up  the  cumic  aldehyde  btit  not  the  cymene,  and 
forms  a  crystalline  compound,  which,  when  distilled  with 
potash,  yields  the  cumic  aldehyde.  Cumic  aldehyde  is 
a  slightly  yellow  or  colorless  liquid  of  fragrant  odor,  which 
boils  at  235°. 

03.  Anisic  aldrkydf  CJi,{OCH^CHO  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  essential  oils  of  anise  and  fennel  with  dilute 
nitric  acid.  These  oils  contain  a  fragrant  camphor-like 
substance  termed  aufthol  C^^H^^O,  which  there  is  some 
ground  for  representing  as  derived  from  phenol  CJ^l^-OH, 
by  the  replacement  of  //  in  C,//,  by  allyl,  and  of  the 
//  in  OH  by  methyl,  leading  to  the  rational  formula 
(\HXCJf^OCH,.  Anisic  aldehyde  is  a  colorless  oil,  having 
an  aromatic  odor  and  a  burning  taste.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.12^3  and  boils  at  248°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions. 

63.     Pyrojiiucic  aldehyde,   or  fiirfurol  C,H,0COH,   is 

formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  sugar,  and  by  distilling 
bran  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  zinc  chloride.  To  pre- 
pare it,  1  part  of  bran  is  mixed  with  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid 
dihited  with  3  parts  of  water,  and  the  distillate  is  saturated 
with  sodium  carbonate  mixed  with  common  salt,  and  again 
distilled.  On  adding  common  salt  to  the  second  distillate, 
the  furfuro!  separates  from  the  watery  liquid  in  the  form  of 
a  heavy  oil.  Pyromucic  aldehyde  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a 
pleasant  smell  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds;  its  specific 
gravity  is  1.17  and  its  boiling  point  at  163°,  It  dissolves  in 
twelve   times  its  weight  of  water  and  is  very  soluble  in 
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alcohol.  This  aldehyde  unites  with  acid  sodium  sulphite, 
forming  a  crystalline  compound  CJijOJSO^NaH^  which  is 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  which  is  converted  by 
sodium  amalgam  into  furfuryl  alcohol  CJijO^,  By  oxida- 
tion with  silver  oxide,  pyromucic  aldehyde  is  converted  into 
the  corresponding  acid,  namely,  pyromucic  acidCJIfi^y  and 
by  nitric  acid,  into  oxalic  acid.  With  ammonia,  it  behaves 
as  an  aromatic  aldehyde,  forming  furfuramide,  in  which 
3  molecules  of  furf urol  have  exchanged  O^  for  N^" : 


ACIDS. 


64,  Opfifanlc  Acids. — Organic  acids,  also  known  as  car- 
bon  acidSy  may  be  defined  as  compounds  that  contain  the 
univalent  group  COOH  linked  to  c  hydrocarbon  radical,  and 
they  may  be  considered  as  being  derived  from  hydrocarbons, 
by  the  substitution  of  one  or  more  COOH  groups  for  an 
equal  number  of  hydrogen  atoms. 

Many  of  these  acids  are  the  second  oxidation  products  of 

^^  M 
the  primary  alcohols,  the  group  -Cn^ ^l,in  the  alcohol  being 

converted  into  the  group  'C^QjJt  <^i"»  i^  other  words,  these 

acids  are  derived  from  the  primary  alcohols  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  1  atom  of  0  for  2  atoms  of  H,  The  general  formula 
of  an  acid,  then,  is  R-COOHy  where  R  represents  a  hydro- 
carbon residue,  or  radical.  Isomerism  among  the  acids  is 
solely  confined  to  the  hydrocarbon  radicals. 

The  basicity  of  an  acid  is  limited  to  the  number  of  COOH 
groups  it  contains,  thus  showing  that  it  is  the  H  in  this 
group  that  is  replaced  by  metals  in  the  formation  of  salts. 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  treat  on  all  the  organic  acids 
in  detail,  the  most  important  acids  are  enumerated  in 
the  following  tables,  showing  their  formula,  the  source 
from  which  they  are  derived,  and  the  group  to  which  they, 
belong. 
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TABIiE   8. 


MONOBASIC  ACIDS  OF  THE  ACBTIC  SKBIl 

2S  C^H^n^.COOH. 

Name  of  Acid. 

Formula. 

Source. 

Formic 

//•  CO,H 

C,H,CO,H 
C,H,-CO^H 
C,H,-CO,H 

C,H„-CO,H 
C,H,,-CO,H 
C,^H„.CO,H 

C,,H„.COM 

C,,H„.CO,H 
C,,H„.CO,H 

C,,H„-CO,H 

C„H„.CO,H 
C„H„.CO,H 

CJf„CO,H 
CJI„CO,H 

CJ{,,CO^H 
C,,H„CO,H 

1 

Red     ants     and 

Acetic 

nettles. 
Vinegar. 
Oxidation  of  oils. 
Rancid  butter. 

Propionic 

Butvric 

Valeric 

Valerian  root. 

CaDroic 

Rancid  butter. 

CEnanthic 

CaDrvlic 

Oxidation  of  cas- 
tor oil. 
Rancid  butter. 

Pelargonic 

Rutic,  or  capric . . 
Euodic 

Geranium  leaves. 
Rancid  butter. 
Oil  of  rue. 

Laurie 

Bayberries. 
Coconut  oil 

Cocinic 

Mvristic 

Pentadecylic 

Palmitic 

Margaric 

Stearic 

Nutmeg  butter. 
Agaricus  integer 

(a  fungus). 
Palm  oiL 

Tallow. 

Balenic 

Arachidic,  orbutic 
Nardic 

Butter;  earthnut. 
Beef  fat 

Behcnic 

Oil  of  ben. 

Lij;i^noceric 

llvacnic 

Beech-wood  tar. 
Hyaena  fat. 
Beeswax. 

Cerotic 

Mclissic 

Beeswax. 
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TABLE   4. 

MOXOBASIC  ACTDS  OF  THE  ACRYLIC  SERTBS  C^H^^^CO^ff, 


Name  of  Acid. 


Erucic,  or  brassic. 


Crotonic  . . . 
Angelic.  . . . 
Pyroterebic 
Damaluric  . 
Campholic  . 
Cimicic  . . . . 


Hypogaeic. 

Oleic 

Docglic . . , 


Acrylic 


Formula. 


C,,H,,CO,H 


CM, 


CO,H 
CO^H 
CO,H 
CO,H 
CO,H 
CO,H 

cojr 

CO,H 
CO,H 


C,H^^CO,H 


Source. 


Colza  oil  (Bras 
sica  oleifera). 

Angelica  root 

Turpentine. 

Cow's  tirine. 

Camphor. 

Tree  bug. 

Oil    of    groimd- 

nut. 
Many  oils. 
Doegling     train 

oil. 
Oxidation      of 

acrolein. 


TABIiE    5. 
MONOBASIC  ACIDS  OF  THE  SORBIC  SERIES  C^ff^^^CO^ff. 


Name  of  Acid. 

Formula. 

Source. 

Tetrolic 

CJJ,-COJt 
C,,H,,-CO,H 

Chlorocrotonic 

Sorbic 

acid. 
Mountain  -ash 

Linoleic 

Homolinoleic. . . . 
Behenolic 

berries. 

Poppy   and   lin- 
seed oils. 

Cottonseed  oil. 

Brassic  acid. 
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TABIiE   0. 

MONOBASIC  ACIDS  OF  THE  BENZOIC  SERIES. 


Name  of  Add. 

Formula. 

Source. 

Benzoic 

C,H,-CO,H 

Criim  Vj^nznin 

Toluic 

Mesitylenic 

Cuminic 

Homocuminic  . . . 

Mesitylene. 
Cumin  oil 

TABIiE    7. 

MONOBASIC  ACIDS  OF  TIIE  CINXAMIC  SERFES. 


Name  of  Acid. 

Formula. 

Source. 

Cinnamic 

Atrooic 

CJi.-COJI 
C,H,'CO,H 

C,,H,,-CO,H 
C,,H„-CO,H 

Storax. 
Atropine. 

Phenyl  -crotonic . 
Phenyl-  angelic . . 
Cumenyl-acrj'lic . 
Cumenyl-crotonic 
Cumenyl-ang^elic. 

TABLE    8. 

MONOBASIC  ACFDS  OF  TIIE  I^ACTIC  SERIES. 


Name  of  Acid. 

Formula. 

Source. 

Glvcolic 

CH^{pH)CO^ 

C,HXOII)CO,H 
CJf,{OII)-COJf 

cjixoHycoji 

c.H^XoiiycojT 

Oxidation  of  gly- 
col and  of  al- 
cohol. 

Fermentation  of 

Lactic 

Butylactic 

Valcrolactic 

Leiicic 

milk   sugar. 
Oxidation     of 
butyl  glycol. 

Oxidation     of 

leucine. 
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TABIiE   9. 

MONOBASIC  irVDnOXTACIDS  FROM  BKNZENE  HYDRO- 
CARBONS. 


Name  of  Acid. 

Formula. 

Source. 

Salicylic 

Anisic 

C,H,{OH)CO^H 

C^HXOCHyCO^H 
C,HSPH\-C0,H 

C,fr,{CH,){OCH:i-CO,H 

C,HJ,OH){OCHyCO,H 

C,,H,0,-CO,H 

CJf,{OH\-CO,H 

C,H,0,-CO,H 

C,H^,0,-CO,H 

C,,Hp,.COJf 

Oil    of     winter- 
green. 
Oil  of  anise. 

Protocatechuic  . . 

Phloretic 

Vanillic 

Decomposition 

of     resins    by 

KOH. 
Decomposition 

of  phloretin  by 

KOH. 
Oxidation  of  va- 

Tannic 

nillin. 
Gallnuts. 

Gallic 

Gallnuts. 

Caffeic 

Coffee, 

Ouinic 

Cinchona  bark. 

Ellagic 

Bezoar  stones. 

'*^'****fc*^  ••"•  ••••  • 

TABIiE    lO. 
ACIDS  PRODUCED  BY  OXIDATION  OF  CARBOHYDRATES. 


Name  of  Acid. 

Formula. 

Source. 

Saccharic ' 

Miicic .  .  T  T  -  -  -  r . 

C,HfilCOJI\ 

Oxidation  of 

sugar. 
Oxidation  of 

« 

gum. 
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TABI^    IX. 

ACITW  FROM   CLOSEO-CHAIN  COMPOUSBS. 


NAme  of  Acid. 

Formolo. 

Source. 

Pyromucic 

Meconic 

C.H^O-CO,H 

DistUlation  of  - 
mucic  acid.    | 
Opium. 

TABIiE    18. 
DIBAaiC  ACIDS  OP  THK  OXALIC 


Name  of  Acid, 

rorroalo. 

Source. 

Oxalic 

CHIC0^H\ 
C^HXCO,H), 

C^HXCOJI), 
CJJJCOJf), 

C,f/JCO,H), 

Wood  sorrel. 

Malonic 

Succinic 

Pyro  tartaric 

lie  acid. 

Amber. 
Distillation  of 
tartaric  acid. 
O.^idation  of  ole- 

Pinitlic  

ic  acid 

ic  acid. 

Axclaic 

cork. 

tor  oil. 

Bi-aaaylic 

Roccellic 

oleic  acid. 
Oxidation  of 

behenolicacid. 
Roccella  lincto- 

ns. 
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TABIiE   13. 


DIBASIC  ACIDS  OF  THE  FUMARIC  SERIBS. 


Name  of  Acid. 

Foripula. 

Source. 

Fumaric " 

'  Fumitory. 

Maleic • 

C,H,{CO,H\ 

Distillation   of 

4 

malic  acid. 

Itaconic 

Distillation   of 
citric  acid. 

Citraconic 

^^       W     #   ^^  ^^        9W%. 

Distillation   of 

" 

cjixcoji\ 

citric  acid. 

Mesaconic 

Distillation   of 

• 

1      citric  acid. 

Hydromuconic  . . 

C,HJ,CO,H\ 

Distillation  of 
mucic  acid. 

TABIiE    14. 


DIBASIC  ACrDS  OF  THE  TARTARIC  SKRLES. 


Name  of  Acid. 


Tartronic 


Mesoxalic 


Malic . . . 
Tartaric . 
Racemic, 


} 


Formula. 


CH(pH){CO,H\ 

C{OH\{CO,H\ 

C,H10H)(C0,H\ 
C,H,{OH\(CO,H\ 


Source. 


Oxidation  of 
grape  sugar. 

Oxidation  of 
uric  acid. 

Unripe  apples. 

Grape  juice. 
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TABIiE   15. 

DIBASIC  ACIDS  FROM  OXIDATION  OF  HYDROCARBONS. 


Name  of  Acid. 

Formula. 

Source. 

Phthalic 

C,HXCO,H\ 

Oxidation  of 
naphthalene. 

Isouvitic 

C,HJ,CO,H), 

Gamboge  refuse 
with  KOH. 

Cumidic 

C,H,{CHXiCO,ff\ 

Oxidation  of 

durene. 

TABIiE    10. 

TRIBASIC  VKGKTABLK  ACIDS. 


Name  of  Acid. 

Tricarballylic. . . .  j 

Citric 

Aconitic 


Formula. 


C,H,(CO,H), 

C,Hi,OH)(CO,H\ 

C,H,{CO,H), 


Source. 


Beet  root. 
Lemon  juice. 
Monkshood. 


TABIiK    17. 
ACIDS  CONTAIXIXG  NITROGEN. 


Name  of  Acid. 

Formula. 

Source. 

Hydrocyanic .... 
Picric 

CNH 
Cjr,NO-CO,H 

Fermentation  of 

bitter  almonds. 

Nitration  of  phe- 

Hippuric 

Uric 

nol. 
Horse  urine. 
Human  urine. 
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ACIDS  FROM  MONOHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS  OF  THE 

PARAFFIN  HYDROCARBONS.  " 

65.  These  acids  belong  to  Wi^  fatty ^  or  acetic^  series^  and 
are  therefore  also  known  ^.s  fatty  acids.  The  lower  mem- 
bers of  this  series  are  of  an  oily  consistency,  while  the  higher 
members  are  fatty  solids. 

66.  Fonnic  Acid. — Formic  acid  H-  CO^//v/a,s  discovered 
by  S.  Fischer,  in  1G70.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  red  ants,  in 
stinging  nettles,  in  the  young  shoots  of  certain  varieties  of 
coniferous  trees,  etc.  Formic  acid  is  formed  in  a  great 
number  of  reactions,  particularly  in  the  oxidation  of  methyl 
alcohol,  in  the  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  by  acids  or 
alkalies,  in  the  distillation  of  oxalic  acid,  and  in  the  oxidation 
of  many  organic  matters,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  etc.  Berthelot 
achieved  its  direct  synthesis  by  heating  carbon  monoxide  for 
a  long  time  at  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  containing  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate; 

CO  +  KON  =  NCO'OK 

potassium  formate 

It  is  best  prepared  by  distilling  oxalic  acid  with  glycerine. 
Thirty  grams  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  and  200  cubic  centi- 
meters of  glycerine  are  heated  in  a  flask  of  about  600  cubic 
centimeters  capacity,  which  is  provided  with  a  thermometer 
and  connected  with  a  Liebig  condenser  (an  apparatus  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  19,  Organic  Chemistry^  Part  1),  to 
about  80°  to  90°,  when  formic  acid  distils  over,  together  with 
the  water  of  crystallization  of  the  oxalic  acid,  and  carbonic- 
acid  gas  is  evolved : 

CO^H'COJI  =  H'CO^H+  CO^ 

When  the  evolution  of  CO^  ceases,  a  fresh  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid  may  be  added  and  the  operation  continued,  the 
same  glycerine  serv^ing  for  the  conversion  of  a  large  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid.  The  formic  acid  first  produced  converts  the 
glycerine  into  monoformin ;  thus, 

C,Hi,OH\^HCO,H  =  C,H,{OHUCO,H)  +  H,0 

glycerine  ^"^l""  monoformin 


The  raonoformin  is  then  decomposed  by  the  water  of  cr>'&- 
talliztttion  of  the  oxahc  acid,  the  equaiioa  being  reversed, 
and  glycerine  being  reproduced.  By  continuing  this  process, 
formic  acid  of  S6-pcr-ceuL  strength  may  be  obtained. 

To  obtain  the  acid  in  its  most  concentrated  state,  the  dilute 
acid  is  saturated  ^vith  lead  oxide,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to 
complete  dryness,  and  the  dried  lead  formate  thus  obtained, 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is  very  gently  heated  in  a  glass 
tube  connected  with  a  condensing  apparatus,  through  which 
a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  sulphide  passes.  The  formic  acid 
is  then  redistilled  with  a  little  lead  formate  to  remove  all 
traces  of  N^S. 

Pure  anhydrous  formic  acid  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid, 
which  slightly  fumes  in  the  air.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.32,  boils  at  09°,  and  crystallizes  in  large  brilliant  plates 
when  cooled  to  0°.  It  has  a  pungent  smell,  and  is  extremely 
corrosive,  attacking  the  skin  and  producing  rather  painful 
blisters,  or  ulcers,  which  heal  very  slowly.  It  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  the  aqueous 
solution  of  formic  acid  closely  resembles  acetic  add  in  tasle 
and  smell.  It  is  inflammable  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame. 
If  formic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  the 
liquid  is  heated,  it  soon  becomes  clouded,  and  silver  is  pre- 
cipitated and  carbon  dioxide  diseng;aged,  the  formic  acid 
being  oxidized  in  reducing  Ihe  silver  nitrate: 
//■COJ/+0  =  C0,+//,0 

67.     Pormat^s. — Formic  acid  is  a  very  energetic  acid, 

which  strongly  reddens  blue  litmus  paper  and  perfectly 
neutralizes  the  bases.  As  formic  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid, 
one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  can  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
atom  of  a  metal  and  thus  a  salt  is  formed  ;  these  salts  are 
known  as  formates,  and  their  general  formulas  may  be 
expressed  as  j}rCIfO,,  .^f^C/fOX,  M'"{CHO,),,  etc., 
according  to  the  valence  of  the  metal,  which  is  indicated  in  the 
general  formula  by  M\  ,1/",  AF",  etc.  All  the  formates  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions  form  dark-red  mixtures 
with  ferric   salts.      When  distilled  with  strong   sulphuric 
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acid,  they  give  off  carbon  monoxide  and  leave  a  residue  of 
sulphate. 

The  most  characteristic  formates  are  cupric  formate 
Cu{CHO^^^^H^Oy  which  crystallizes  in  magnificent  prisms, 
and  lead  formate  Pb{CHO^^y  which  forms  long  colorless 
needles. 

Formic  acid  is  used  in  making  some  of  the  coal-tar  dyes. 

68.  Acetic  Acid. — Acetic  acid,  or  methyl-formic  acid 
CH^'CO^H^  IS  the  acid  of  vinegar.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol.  It  is  formed  in  various  other  reactions, 
among  which  are  the  oxidation  of  aldehyde,  the  action  of 
carbon  dioxide  on  sodium  methyl,  the  decomposition  of 
methyl  cyanide  by  potassium  hydrate,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  dry  distillation  of  a  great  number  of  common 
organic  substances,  such  as  ivood^  starchy  sugar ^  g^^^h  ^tc. 

Large  quantities  of  acetic  acid  are  annually  used  in  the 
arts,  and  they  are  mostly  obtained  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  wood  or  sawdust.  The  distillation  is  conducted  in 
large  iron  cylinders,  heated  directly  by  a  fire,  to  which  a 
worm,  or  condenser,  continually  cooled  by  a  circulation  of 
cold  water  through  pipes  surrounding  it,  is  attached.  A 
sour,  watery  liquid,  a  quantity  of  tar,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
inflammable  gas  pass  over,  while  charcoal  remains  in  the 
retort  The  acid  liquid  is  subjected  to  distillation,  the  first 
portion  being  collected  apart  for  the  preparation  of  wood 
spirit.  The  remainder  is  saturated  with  lime,  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phate, whereby  calcium  sulphate  is  precipitated,  while  the 
acetic  acid  combines  with  the  soda.  The  filtered  solution  is 
evaporated  to  its  crystallizing  point ;  and  the  crystals  are 
drained  as  much  as  possible  from  the  dark,  tarry  mother- 
liquor,  and  deprived  by  heat  of  their  combined  water.  The 
dried  salt  is  then  cautiously  fused,  by  means  of  which  the 
last  portions  of  the  accompanying  tar  are  either  decomposed 
or  expelled  ;  the  fused  salt  is  then  redissolvcd  in  water  and 
recry stall ized.  Pure  sodium  acetate,  thus  obtained,  readily 
yields  acetic  acid  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid. 
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69.  Vlnejrar. — ^Vinegar  is  the  product  of  the  acid  fe^ 
mentation  of  wine  and  othtjr  alcoholic  liquids.  The  follow- 
ing process,  known  as  the  Orleans  process,  is  largely  employed 
for  the  conversion  of  wine  into  vinegar.  A  small  quantity 
of  warm  vinegar  is  first  introduced  into  large  vats,  which 
have  already  been  used  for  the  operation  and  are  therefore 
impregnated  with  the  peculiar  ferment  formed ;  quantities 
of  wine  are  then  added  at  inter\-als  of  several  days,  the  vats 
being  maintained  at  a  temperature  between  24°  and  27°. 
In  about  two  weeks,  the  acetification  is  complete,  and  a 
portion  of  the  vinegar  is  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  a  new 
quantity  of  wine,  which  also  becomes  converted  into  vine- 
gar— thus  making  the  process  continuous.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  by  the 
influenceof  a  microscopic  organism  known  si^Mycoderma  accli, 
which  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  where  it  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  subsequently  cedes  it  to  the  alcohol. 
Its  action  may  be  compared  with  that  of  platinum  black. 

Quick  Vinegar  Process. — A  weak  spirit  mixed  with  a  little 
yeast  or  beet-root  juice,  heated  to  about  27°,  is  caused  to 
trickle  slowly  froni  pieces  of  cord  fixed  in  a  perforated  shelf 
over  a  quantity  of  wooden 
shavings  previously  soaked 
in  vinegar  to  impregnate 
them  with  the  mycoderm,  or 
acetic  ferment.  The  sha- 
vings are  packed  in  a  tall 
barrel  (see  Fig.  6)  in  which 
boles  have  been  bored  in 
order  to  allow  the  passage 
of  air.  The  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol  soon  raises  the  tem- 
])erature  to  about  38°,  which 
occasions  a  free  circulation 
of  air  among  the  shavings. 
The  mixture  is  passed  three 
or  four  times  through  the 
tlie  conversion  into  vinegar  is 


barrel,  and  in  about  36  li 
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completed.  If  the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient,  alcohol  is 
lost  in  the  form  of  aldehyde  vapor,  the  irritating  odor  of 
which  pervades  the  air. 

White  vinegar  is  prepared  from  light  wines  by  a  similar 
process.  Malt  vinegar  is  made  from  infusion  of  malt  fer- 
mented by  yeast  with  free  contact  of  air. 

Vinegar  contains,  on  an  average,  about  5  per  cent,  of  acetic 
acid.  Its  aroma  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  little  acetic 
ether.  The  vinegar  of  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  mixed 
with  Y^tif  ^^  ^^s  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  becoming  moldy. 

By  distilling  vinegar,  a  weak  acetic  acid  is  obtained,  which 
may  be  concentrated  by  redistilling  and  receiving  separately 
the  portion  distilling  between  110®  and  120°. 

70.  Properties  of  Acetic  Acid. — Acetic  acid  is  a 
strongly  acid  liquid  of  pungent  odor;  it  feels  slippery  to  the 
touch,  blisters  the  skin,  and  solidifies  in  the  cold  to  large 
crystalline  plates,  which  melt  at  17°  (glacial  acetic  acid).  It 
boils  at  118°  and  bums  with  a  flame  similar  to  that  of  alco- 
hol. The  specific  gravity  of  the  pure  acid  is  1.063  at  18°; 
the  strength  of  this  acid  cannot,  however,  be  inferred  from 
its  specific  gravity,  as  with  other  liquids,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  increased  by  addition  of  water  until  it  reaches  1.079 
(70  per  cent,  of  acid),  when  it  is  diminished  by  the  addition 
of  more  water,  so  that  a  50-per-cent.  acid  has  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  the  pure  acid. 

Acetic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  stable  of  the  organic  acids, 
and  it  is  unattacked  by  most  oxidizing  agents.  When  its 
vapor  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  yields  several 
products,  among  which  marsh  gas  and  acetone  arc  conspic- 
uous. Most  of  its  salts,  known  as  acetates^  are  soluble  in 
water,  so  that  they  are  not  easily  precipitated;  but  if  acetic 
acid  is  exactly  neutralized  by  ammonia  and  stirred  with 
silver  nitrate,  a  precipitate  of  silver  acetate  CH^-CO^AgK^ 
obtained,  and  mercurous  acetate  CH^-CO^Hg  may  be 
obtained  in  a  similar  way.  Ferric  chloride  added  to  the 
neutral  solution  gives  a  fine  red  color. 
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?!•  A  large  number  of  acetates  find  employment  of 
various  kinds  in  the  arts.  Those  formed  by  the  weaker 
bases,  such  as  Fcfi^  and  A  1^0^,  are  easily  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  water,  basic  acetates  being  precipitated;  hence, 
the  aluminum  and  ferric  acetates  are  much  used  by  dyers 
and  calico  printers  as  mordants^  the  basic  acetates  being 
deposited  in  the  fabric,  and  forming  insoluble  compounds 
with  coloring  matters. 

Potassium  acetate  KC^Hfi^  is  prepared  by  saturating 
acetic  acid  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  evaporating  to 
drj'ness;  it  is  thus  obtained  as  a  crystalline,  deliquescent 
mass,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  which  melts  at  292°. 

Sodium  acetate  NaC^H^O^^^H^O  is  prepared  by  neutral- 
izing acetic  acid  with  sodium  carbonate.  It  crystallizes  in 
prisms,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  become  efflores- 
cent in  dry  air.   . 

Neutral  lead  acetate  Pb{C^H^O^^,^II^O,  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  sugar  of  lead^  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by 
dissolving  lead  oxide  in  acetic  acid.  It  crystallizes  well,  and 
is  soluble  in  1.5  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It 
has  a  nauseous,  sweet  taste,  and  is  poisonous.  It  melts  in 
its  water  of  crystallization  at  75°. 

The  neutral  solution  of  lead  acetate  dissolves  oxide  of  lead, 
forming  basic  salts,  according  to  the  amount  of  lead  oxide 
dissolved.  The  more  important  of  these  are  a  dibasic  lead 
acetate  Pb{C^Hfi^^,PbO,\Hfi  and  a  tribasic  lead  acetate 
Pb{CJI^o]i^fiPbO,nH^O.  These  two  salts  are,  as  a  rule, 
simultaneously  formed  when  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  and 
litharge  are  boiled  together.  It  is  used  in  the  laboratory 
and  is  known  to  the  pharmacist  as  Goulard's  extract.  If  a 
few  drops  of  it  are  added  to  ordinary  water,  a  cloud  is  pro- 
duced, owing  to  the  formation  of  lead  carbonate.  If  carbonic- 
acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  sub-acetate  of  lead,  a 
deposit  of  lead  carbonate  is  obtained. 

Neutral  copper  acetate  Cu{CJf.fi^^^2lI^0  is  prepared 
through  double  decomposition  by  mixing  hot  solutions 
of  scxlium  acetate  and  ciipric  sulphate.  The  cupric  ace- 
tate is  deposited  on  cooling  in  beautiful  prisms  of  a  deep 
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bluish-green  color.  They  dissolve  in  five  times  their  weight 
of  boiling  water.  The  dilute  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed 
by  boiling,  a  tri basic  acetate  being  formed,  while  acetic  acid  is 
liberated.  When  cupric  acetate  is  heated,  it  first  loses  its 
water  of  crystallization,  and  decomposes  when  the  tempera- 
ture reaches  about  240°,  disengaging  acetic  acid,  acetone, 
and  carbon  dioxide.  The  residue  is  finely  divided  copper. 
The  product  of  the  distillation  is  a  blue  liquid,  which,  when 
rectified,  yields  colorless  acetic  acid  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  acetone. 

The  name  verdigris  is  applied  to  a  basic  acetate  of  copper 
consisting  mostly  of  a  dibasic  acetate  Cu(C^H^O^y  Cu  (9,  ^Hfi. 
Verdigris  is  prepared  by  exposing  to  the  air  copper  sheets 
piled  up  in  layers  with  the  pulp  of  grapes.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  metal  becomes  covered  with  bluish  crusts  of  verdigris, 
which  are  scraped  off  and  brought  on  the  market  in  the  form 
of  light-blue  balls.  The  alcohol  formed  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  grape  pulp,  becomes  oxidized 
by  the  air  and  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  latter,  the  copper  itself  absorbs  oxygen. 
Water  and  basic  copper  acetate  are  thus  formed. 

Emerald  Green,  — Emerald  grcen^  or  cupric  aceto-arsenite 
{CH^'CO^jCu,  Cuj^AsO^^.Asfi^  is  made  by  boiling  verdigris 
with  white  arsenic  water.  It  is  used  for  coloring  wall  papers, 
etc.,  notwithstanding  its  poisonous  character. 

Eerric  acetate  Fe{C^H^O^^  and  ferrous  acetate  Fe{CJJfi^^ 
are  much  used  in  the  arts.  The  aqueous  solution  of  ferric 
acetate  has  a  blood-red  color.  It  is  decomposed  when  boiled, 
precipitating  ferric  hydroxide  and  acetic  acid.  Under  the 
name  of  irofi  liquor^  ferrous  acetate  is  largely  used  as  a 
mordant  in  dyeing. 

Silver  acetate  AgC^H^O^  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  precipitated  when  concentrated  solutions  of  sodium 
acetate  and  silver  nitrate  are  mixed.  It  is  deposited  from 
boiling  water  in  brilliant,  pearly,  flexible  plates,  which 
darken  on  exposure  to  light,  as  all  silver  salts  do. 

Ammonium  acetate  NHjC^H^O^  is  obtained  as  a  deli- 
quescent, crystalline  mass,  when  acetic  acid  is  saturated  by 
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a  current  of  ammonia  gas.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  as 
well  as  in  alcohol,  and  when  subjected  to  heat,  it  first  loses 
ammonia,  then  acetic  acid,  and  finally  distils  as  acetamide: 

acetuiiide  ^| 

When  distilled  in  the  presence  of  phosphoric  anhydride, 
ammonium  acetate  yields  methyl  cyanide,  or  acelonitriU: 

73,  Sj-ntliesls  of  Acetic  Acid. — -Acetic  acid  has  been 
obtained  synthetically  by  the  following  reactions; 

1.  C  heated  in  vapor  of  5  yields  CS^, 

2.  CS^  vapor  mixed  with  C/and  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube  yields: 

3.  Vapor  of  CC/,  passed  througlt  a  red-hot  tube  yields 
chlorine  and  teirachlorithene  C^Cl,. 

4.  C^Cl^  acted  on  by  CI  and  water,  in  simlight,  yields 
trichloracetic  acid: 

C,Cl,+  C/,  +  i//,0  =  ZHCl^CCl^COJf 

5.  When  trichloracetic  acid  is  acted  on  bynascent  hydro- 
gen, it  yields  acetic  acid: 

Ca,-CO,H-^^H  =  CH^-CO^II-\-ZHCl 

The  acid  may  also  be  prepared  from  methane  by  the  action 
of  carbon  ox y chloride,  which  converts  it  into  acetyl  chloride, 
a  compound  that  furnishes  acetic  acid  when  decomposed  by 
water; 

(1)  CH^^COCl^  =  Cff.-COCl+HCl 

(8)       CH,-COCl+HOH  =  CIf,-COOH+HCl 

The  group  CH,-CO,  which  remains  unchanged  during  the 
last  reaction,  is  known  as  acetyl  C,H,0,  and  may  be  con- 
rfdered  as  ethyl  C,//„  in  which  H^  has  been  replaced  by  O'. 
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There  is  a  similar  acid  radical  corresponding  with  each 
alcohol  radical;  a  few  examples  are  given  below: 

A  Icohol  Radicals.  A  cid  Radicals. 

Methyl  CH^  Formyl      CHO 

Ethyl  CH^'CH^  Acetyl       CH^-CO 

Propyl  C^H^^CH^  Propionyl  CJi^^CO 

Butyl  C,//,-C//,  ButjTyl      C^H^-CO 

Amyl  CJI^^CH^  Valeryl      C.H^-CO 

It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  alcohol  radicals  combine  in 

pairs  with  oxygen   to  produce  ethers   of  the  type  ^i>0. 

The  acid  radicals  combine  with  oxygen  in  a  similar  manner 

to    produce    acid  anhydrides^  such  as     r^ Ar)>Oy  acetic 

anhydride. 

73.  Acetic  anhydride,  or  *diacetyl  oxide ,  also  known  as 
anhydrous  acetic  acid  {CH^'CO)fiy  is  prepared  by  distilling 
acetyl  chloride  with  an  equal  weight  of  perfectly  anhydrous 
sodium  acetate : 

CHjCOCl^CH^'COONa  =  {CH^CO)^0  +  NaCl 

It  distils  over  as  a  colorless  heavy  oil,  smelling  of  acetic 
acid,  and  irritating  the  eyes.  Its  boiling  point  is  at  137°, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  1.073.  It  dissolves  slowly  in 
water,  being  gradually  converted  into  acetic  acid : 

{C,Hfi\O^Hfi  =  2C,H,0{0I/) 

Acetic  anhydride  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  lead 
acetate  with  carbon  disulphide: 

2Pd{CH^C0X  +  CS^  =  2(CI/,'CO),0  +  2PdS+CO, 

By  carefully  acting  on  acetic  anhydride  with  sodium  amal- 
gam and  water,  it  has  been   converted  into  aldehyde  and 

alcohol : 

{C//^'C0),0  +  2H^  =  2{CH^'CH0)  +  If,0 

and  C//,'CHO+H^  =  CH^^CH.-OH 

From  this  circumstance  it  is  called  acetyl  hydride — a  name 
sometimes  given,  as  already  mentioned,  to  aldehyde. 
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Acetyl  dioxide,  or  acetie  peroxide  {CH,-CO\0^  is  a 
remarkable  compound,  obtained  by  the  action  of  bariwn 
dioxide  on  acetic  anhydride.  It  is  a  thick  liquid,  possessing 
energetic  oxidizing  properties,  and  it  decomposes  with 
explosive  violence  on  heating. 

74,  Pi^ploulo  Acid.  —  Propionic  acid  C,ff^-CO,f{  is 
formed  in  small  quantities  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  and 
by  the  fermentation  of  various  organic  bo<!ies,  particularly 
calcium  lactate  and  tartrate.  It  is  prepared  most  readily  by 
treating  ethyl  cyanide  with  caustic  potash: 

or  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  sodium  ethyl:  ^H 

CO^  +  NaCJT^  =  C,H,-CO,Na  ^ 

Propionic  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  penetrating  odor, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  acetic  acid.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  .US  and  boils  at  141°.  It  is  misdble  with  water 
in  all  proportions.  It  is  not  of  any  importance  in  the  arts. 
The  propianatts  are.  as  a  whole,  easily  soluble  in  water. 
silver  propionate,  however,  being  an  exception,  as  it  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  therein.  Lead  propionate  is  much  more 
difficult  to  crystallize  than  lead  acetate. 

75.  Hutyrlo  Aolrts.— Butyric  acid  C^H^CO^H  exists  in 

two  mo<.iificalions;  viz.: 

CH.CH^CH^  CH(CHX 

COOH  CO OH 

normal  butyric  acid  Isobutyric  acid 

The  normal  acid  was  discovered  in  butter,  where  it  exists 
combined  with  glycerol  in  bnlyrin,  by  Chevreul,  a  French 
chemist.  The  norma!  acid  is  usually  prepared  from  cane 
sugar  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  adding  a  little  tartaric  acid, 
boiling  to  convert  the  sucrose  into  glucose,  and  adding  to 
the  cooled  liquid  some  putrid  cheese  rubbed  up  in  about 
thirty  times  its  weight  of  milk.  Some  chalk  is  stirred  into 
the  mixture,  which  is  then  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  week  at 
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a  temperature  of  from  30®  to  35®.  The  glucose  CJI^fi^ 
undergoes  the  lactic  fermentaiioHy  and  is  converted  into 
lactic  acid  C^HjO^^  which  is  converted  by  the  chalk  into 
calcium  lactate,  forming  a  pasty  mass  of  crystals.  After  a 
time  the  mass  becomes  liquid  again,  evolving  bubbles  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  forming  a  strong  solution 
of  calcium  butyrate,  produced  by  the  butyric  fervicntation. 
When  this  is  mixed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
butyric  acid  rises  to  the  surface  and  forms  an  oily  layer, 
which  may  be  removed  and  purified  by  distillation. 

Butyric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid  having  a  very  disagree- 
able smell,  similar  to  that  of  rancid  butter;  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  .06  and  boils  at  -103°.  It  is  very  strongly  acid  and 
quite  soluble  in  water.  Butyric  acid  perfectly  neutralizes 
the  bases,  forming  butyratcs.  These  compounds  are  mostly 
soluble  in  water  and  have  a  fatty  feel.  Calcium  butyrate 
Ca{C^H^O)^  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water;  its  cold 
saturated  solution  becomes  a  solid  mass  when  heated  to  70°. 

Isobutyric  acid   z/J/^CII— COOH   occurs  in    the  free 

state  in  the  fruit  of  the  Ceratonia  siliqua  (St.  John's  bread), 
and  as  ether  in  parsnip  oil.  It  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
isobutyl  alcohol,  and  it  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
isopropyl  cyanide: 

This  acid  in  general  closely  resembles  normal  butyric  acid, 
but  its  odor  is  less  pungent  and  offensive.  It  is  not  soluble 
in  water,  its  specific  gravity  is  .90,  and  it  boils  at  154°. 

76.  Valeric  Acids. — Four  varieties  of  valeric  acid,  hav- 
ing the  formula  C^H^-CO^H,  are  possible  and  known: 

CH.'CH^'CH^'CH^  CH^CH{CHX  CH{CH:){C\H^)  C{CHX 

I  III 

COOH  COOH  COOH  COOH 

propyl  acetic,  isopropyl  acetic,         methyl  ethyl       trimethyl 

or  or  acetic  acid         acetic  acid 

normal  valeric,  acid       Isovaleric,  acid 

Propyl  acetic^  or  normal  valeric^  acid  CJi^COOH  is  an 
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oily  liquid;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .957  and  boils  at  18 j^ 
Its  odor  somewhat  resembles  that  of  butyric  acid,  though 
it  is  not  quite  as  intense. 

Isopropyl  acetic^  or  isovaleric^  acid  is  the  so  called  ordinary 
valeric  acid.  It  was  discovered  by  Chevreul,  who  obtained 
it  from  dolphin  oil.  It  occurs  in  valerian  root,  angelica 
root,  and  many  other  plants.  It  is  prepared  by  oxidizing 
amyl  alcohol  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid;  4  parts  of  potassium  dichromate,  6  parts 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  8  parts  of  water  are  mixed  in  a  good 
sized  retort,  to  which  1  part  of  amyl  alcohol  is  cautiously 
added,  the  retort  being  kept  in  ice-cold  water  to  moderate 
the  violence  of  the  reaction.  When  the  change  appears  com- 
plete, the  deep-green  liquid  is  distilled  nearly  to  dryness, 
the  product  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  the 
aqueous  solution  separated  from  the  oily,  colorless  liquid, 
which  floats  upon  it.  The  alkaline  solution  is  then  evapo- 
rated and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  greater  part 
of  the  valeric  acid  then  separates  out  as  an  oily  liquid  which 
is  lighter  than  water;  this  liquid  is  a  hydrate,  having  the 
composition  CJJ^fi^^Hfi,  When  distilled  alone,  it  under- 
goes decomposition;  at  first  water  with  a  little  of  the  acid 
appears,  which  is  eventually  followed  by  the  pure  acid 
C^H^fi^,  Isovaleric  acid  is  a  thin,  oily  liquid  with  an  odor 
characteristic  to  the  valerian  root.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  .947  and  b6ils  at  175°.  It  dissolves  in  30  parts  of  water, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  neutral  salts. 
It  has  a  sharp  acid  taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  bums 
with  bright  but  smoky  flame. 

Trinicthyl  acetic  acid^  sometimes  called  neopentoic  actd^ 
is  formed  when  potassium  hydrate  is  boiled  with  cyanide 
derived  from  trimethyl  carbinol: 

It  is  a  cr}'stalline  mass,  fusible  at  35°,  and  boiling  at  163**. 
It  is  soluble  in  about  40  parts  of  water  at  20°. 

77.  Caprolc,  or  Hexolc,  Acids. — These  acids  have  the 
formula  CJI^^'COJ!\  they  occur  in  cow's  and  goat's  milk, 
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\  certain  cheeses,    etc.     Eight  modifications  are  possible, 

though  only  five  of  them  are  known  so  far. 

Normal  caproic^  or  pentyl  fartniCy  acid  CHJ^CH^^-CO^H 

•'    be    obtained    by    heating    normal    pentyl    cyanide 

xCH^^CN  with  a  strong   solution   of  potash.      It  is 

..so  produced,  together  with  other  acids  of  the  fatty  series, 

by  the  oxidation  of  albuminous  substances.     It  is  a  clear,  oily 

liquid  of  sweet,  pungent  odor.     It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 

.945  and  boils  at  205°. 

78.  CEnantWc,  or  Heptoic,  Acid.  —  (Enanthic  acid 
C,//„-  CO^H  is  found  among  the  products  of  fats  distilled  by 
superheated  steam.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  oxidizing 
cenanthic  aldehyde  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  has  a  faint  odor,  boils  at  223°,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  .93.  Many  of  the  cenanthatcs^  i.  e.,  salts  of  cenan- 
thic acid,  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  strong  solu- 
tions of  the  alkali  oenanthates  become  gelatinous  on  cooling, 
like  solution  of  soap. 

79.  Capryllc,  or  Octolc,  Add. — Caprylic  acid 
C^H^^'  COJi  occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  the  butter  made  of  cow's 
milk,  in  coconut  oil,  and  in  human  fat,  and  is  found  in  the 
fusel  oil  of  wines  and  in  old  cheese.  It  is  the  first  acid  of 
this  series  that  exists  as  a  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
It  fuses  at  16°  and  boils  at  236°;  it  has  a  faint  but  unpleas- 
ant odor,  which  becomes  more  distinctive  on  heating.  It  is 
only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  caprylates^  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  alkalies,  are  hardly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolve  more  freely  in  alcohol. 

80.  Pelargonlc,  or  Nonoic,  Acid. — Pelargonic  acid 
C,//*„C(9,//^  was  originally  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
geranium  (Pelargonium  roseum).  It  is  also  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  essential  oil  of  rue.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid  of  faint  and  slightly  unpleasant  odor;  it  boils  at  253° 
and  crystallizes  when  cooled  to  12°.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  .91  and  is  not  soluble  in  water. 
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81.     BnOc,  or  Capric,  Add.— Rutic  add  C,H„COJi 

occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  butter,  coconut  oil,  and  fusel  oils. 
It  is  obtained  pure,  but  only  in  comparatively  small  quantities, 
from  the  fusel  oil  of  the  Scotch  whisky  distilleries,  after  the 
amyl  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off  at  Yhrl°.  This  residue 
consists  chiefly  of  aniyl  rutate,  and  when  this  is  distilled  with 
potash,  amyl  alcohol  is  given  off  and  potassium  rutate  is  left 
behind,  from  which  rutic  acid  is  obtained  by  redistQlatioD 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

Rutic  acid  is  a  slightly  odorous,  crystalline,  solid  substance, 
which  fuses  at  28.5°  and  melts  at  361)";  its  odor  increases 
when  it  is  warmed,  and  resembles  somewhat  the  odor  of 
gi^t&  It  does  not  dissolve  in'  cold  water,  but  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  or  nitric  add  it  is  slightly  soluble. 

83.     Laurie,  or  Dodecatolo,  Aeld.  —  Laurie  acid 

C,,//',,-t'(^,/'/  is  obtained  fromafatty  substance  in  the  fruits 
of  the  bay  tree  {[.aiirus  nabilis),  and  in  the  solid  fat  and  vol- 
atile oil  of  pichurim  beans,  or  sassafras  nuts  (Faboc  PicliU' 
rim  maj.").  It  is  prepared  by  saponifying;  these  fats  with  a 
caustic  alkali,  and  decomposing'  the  resulting  soap  with 
cither  hydrochloric  or  tartaric  acid.  Laurie  acid  Is  a  crys- 
talline solid,  which  fuses  at  44^.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in 
needle-shaped  crystala 

83.     Palmitic  Acid.— Palmitic  acid  C,,H^,CO,H  is  the 

first  of  the  fatty  acids,  which  are  found  as  glycerides  in  veg- 
etable and  animal  fats,  and  which  form  true  soaps  with  the 
alkalies,  such  soaps  being  the  salts  formed  by  the  fatty  acid 
with  the  alkali  metal;  they  are  characterized  by  easy  lather- 
ing when  dissolved  in  soft  water,  by  being  precipitated  from 
their  aqueous  solution  by  NaCl,  and  by  giving  an  oily  layer 
of  the  melted  fatty  acid  with  any  of  the  common  mineral 
acids. 

Palmitic  acid  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  distilling  palm 
oil  by  means  of  superheated  steam,  which  decomposes  the 
oil  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerol.  The  fatty  acids  solidify  on 
cooling.     The  preparation  of  palmitic  acid  in  the  laboratory 
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consists  in  boiling  palm  oil  with  potash,  by  which  it  is 
converted  into  potassium  palmitate  and  oleate;  to  this  is 
added  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  a  mixture  of  pal- 
mitic and  oleic  acid  is  precipitated.  This  mixed  precipitate 
is  washed  and  dried,  and  then  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  from 
which  the  palmitic  acid  crystallizes  out  on  cooling,  leaving 
the  oleic  acid  in  solution. 

Palmitic  acid  is  a  colorless,  tasteless  solid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  form- 
ing acid  solutions  from  which  the  acid  crystallizes  out  in 
needles,  or  separates  in  a  solid  mass  on  cooling.  It  melts  at 
62°,  and,  at  a  higher  temperature,  takes  fire  and  bums  with 
a  bright,  but  somewhat  smoky  flame.  It  forms  salts  having 
the  composition  iT/'C„//„(9,,  ^^{C^^H^fi^^,  etc.,  known. as 
palmitates.  The  substance  known  as  adipoccre^  a  wax-like 
mass,  which  is  left  when  animal  bodies  decompose  in  the 
earth,  is  a  mixture  of  calcium  and  potassium  palmitates. 

84.     >Iarfi:ar!c   Acid. — Margaric  acid   C^Ji^^^COJtl  is 

obtained  by  boiling  cetyl  cyanide  with  potassium  hydroxide: 

C,,H„CN+KOir+H,0  =  NH,^C„H„OJC 

The  solid  potassium  salt  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  separated  margaric 
acid  IS  precipitated  and  purified.  Margaric  acid  crystallizes 
like  palmitic  acid,  the  crystals  fuse  at  60°,  and  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  as  well  as  in  ether. 

86«     Stearic  Acid. — Stearic  acid  C^^H^^^COJi  may  be 

extracted  from  suet  by  boiling  it  with  potash,  decomposing 
the  resulting  soap  with  hydrochloric  acid,  drying  the  sepa- 
rated fatty  acids,  and  dissolving  them  in  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  hot  alcohol.  This  retains  the  oleic  acid  in  solu- 
tion and  deposits  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acid  on 
cooling;  the  mixture  is  carefully  dried  between  paper,  and 
the  crystallization  process  from  alcohol  repeated  a  few  times 
until  the  mixture  fuses  at  60°.  The  stearic  acid  exists  in 
suet,  and  nearly  all  other  solid  fats,  in  the  form  of  the  glycer- 
ide  stearin^  mixed  with  pal  mi  tin  and  a  little  olein.     When 
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saponified  by  potash,  these  yield  the  stearate.  palmitate,  and 
okatc  of  potassium.  On  the  large  scale,  impure  stearic  acid 
is  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles  by  sapon- 
ifying some  of  the  harder  fats,  generally  with  lime.  The 
resulting  lime  soap,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a 
mixture  of  fatty  acids,  which  are  pressed,  first  in  the  cold, 
and  afterwards  at  a  higher  temperature,  in  order  to  separate 
the  oleic  acid  from  the  less  fusible  palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 
Stearic  acid  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  69.2°.  After 
cooling,  the  fused  stearic  acid  becomes  a  laminated,  white 
mass.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1,  thus  equaling  that  of  water. 
It  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  depo.sits  it  in  small  pearly 
scales,  which  appear  to  have  lost  their  greasy  touch.  It  is 
jnfiammable,  and  bums  with  a  bright  luminous  flame.  The 
alkalies  dissolve  stearic  acid  on  heating,  forming  stearata, 
which  aro  the  components  of  ordinary  soap.  White,  com- 
mon soap  made  from  tallow  and  soda  consists  principally  of 
iOtiium  stearate  C^^H^^-CO^Na,  which  may  be  crystallized 
from  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  a  little  water  to  a  clear  solu- 
tion, but  when  this  is  largely  diluted,  it  deposits  scaly 
crystals  of  the  aeU  sodtuin  stearate  {C„H,^-CO^^HXa. 
Potassium  stearate  behaves  in  a  similar  way.  The  other 
stcarates  are  insoluble;  those  of  calcium  and  magnesium  are 
precipitated  when  hard  water  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
so.ip. 

SIONOB^VSIC  ACIOS  FROM  MONOHTDRIC  AI.COHOLS 
OF  TIO:  OLEFINE  SERIES. 

80.  Acrylic,  or  Oleic,  Series  of  Acids. — Acrylic  acid 
CH, :  CH-  CO  J I  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  acrolein  by 
oxide  of  silver: 

cjr,-cno^As,o  =  cjr,-coji-\-Ag^ 

Acrylic  iifid  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  strong  and  slightly 
aromatic  odor,  and  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  witb  water. 
It  solidifies  at  low  temperature,  melts  at  70°,  and  boils  at 
140°.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  propionic  acid 
CJI-COJI. 
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The  metallic  acrylateSy  except  the  silver  salt,  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  decompose  when  heated  to  100°.  Silver 
acrylate  C^Hfi^Ag  and  lead  acrylate  (C^Hfi^JPb  crystallize 
in  shining  needles.  Potassium  acrylate^  fused  with  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  yields  acetate  and  formate  of  potassium,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  equation: 

C^H,'CO,K+KOH+H^O  =  CH^COJ^C^  HCOJC^H^ 

87«  Cro tonic  Acids. — Crotonic  acid  has  the  formula 
C^H^-CO^Hy  and  three  modifications  of  this  acid  are  known: 

1.  Solid  crotonic  acid  CH^^CHiCH-CO^H  occurs  in 
crude  pyroligneous  acid,  and  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  crotonic 
aldehyde  with  silver  oxide.  Solid  crotonic  acid  crystallizes 
in  slender  needles  or  in  large  plates;  it  melts  at  72°,  and 
boils  at  189°.  It  dissolves  in  12  parts  of  water  at  20°.  It 
has  an  odor  like  that  of  butyric  acid,  into  which  it  is  con- 
verted by  nascent  hydrogen.  Fused  KOH  converts  it  into 
potassium  acetate : 

2.  Isocrotonic  acid  CH^ :  CH-  CH^-COJI  occurs  in  croton 
oil.  When  PCl^  acts  on  ethylaceto-acetate,  it  produces 
/3-isochloro-crotonic  acid  CH^'CH\CChCOJi^  which,  by 
treatment  with  nascent  hydrogen,  yields  isocrotonic  acid. 
It  is  a  liquid,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.018  at  25°,  boils  at 
172°,  and  is  converted  into  the  solid  acid  at  180°.  When 
fused  with  KOH,  it  is  converted  into  acetate. 

¥  CH 

3.  Methylacrylic  acid  (^H^\C<^q*jt  occurs  in  chamo- 
mile oil.  It  is  a  liquid,  with  an  odor  resembling  that  of  mush- 
rooms; it  does  not  solidify  at  0°  and  boils  at  160°.  It  is 
converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  isobutyric  acid,  and 
when  fused  with  KOH,  yields  propionate  and  formate. 

88.  Anjurelit;  Acid. — Angelic  acid  C^H^' CO^H  oxxsts  in 
angelica  root,  in  the  flowers  of  chamomile,  and  in  moschus 
root,  a  drug  imported  from  Asia  Minor.  It  is  obtained  from 
angelica  root  by  boiling  it  with  water  and  lime,  and  distilling 
the  filtered  and  concentrated  liquid  with  dikite  sulphuric 
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add.  Angelic  acid  crystallizes  ia  lonfj  prisms  and  needles, 
fusing  at  45°  and  boiling  at  185".  It  has  an  aromatic  taste 
and  odor,  and  is  solublu  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  When  boiled  for  some  time,  it  is  convened  into  an 
isomeride.  methyl  cro/iwlc,  or  ligHc,  acid  C,fi^{Cff^CO  H, 
which  is  also  obtained  from  croton  oil,  and  together  with 
angelic  acid  from  cumin  oil  (Cuminum  cytniMUfM).  Fused 
with  KOH,  angelic  acid  yields  acetate  and  propionate  of 
potassium. 

89.  Pyrotereblo  Aeld.— Pyroterebic  acid  C,//,-  COJi 
is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  terebic  acid  C,H,,0^, 
which  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  turpentine. 
It  is  an  oily  liquid  with  a  characteristic  odor,  having  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1,01  and  a  boiling  point  at  210°,  Fused /^t?// 
converts  it  into  acetate  and  butyrate  of  potassium. 

UO.  Uypogwle  Aeld. — Hypogaric  acid  C,H^^-CO,H  \s 
extracted  from  the  groundnut  (.Iraf/m  kypogiea).  It  is  also 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  axinic  acid  C^Ji^jO^,  an  acid 
produced  by  the  saponification  of  age,  or  axin,  a  fatty  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  Mexican  plant  Coccus  axifius.  Hypo- 
gfeic  acid  is  a  crystalline  body,  which  fuses  at  38°.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohi.il  as  well  as  ether, 

Physctolvic  acid  is  isomeric  with  hypog^ic  acid  and  is 
obtained  from  spermaceti  oil.  It  is,  like  its  isomeride,  a 
crystalline  body,  but  differs  from  it  by  fusing  at  30'. 

Gociific  acid  is  another  isomeride,  which  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitrogen  trioxide  N.^O^  on  hypogseic  acid.  It 
has  the  same  fusing  point  as  hypoga^ic  acid. 

91.     Oleic  Acirt.— Oleic  acid    C„H,,-CO^fI,    the   most 

important  acid  of  this  series,  is  present  as  olein  in  the  fatty 
oils,  as,  for  instance,  olive  and  abnond  oils.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling  oHve  oil  with  potash,  and  decomposing  the 
sohition  with  hydrochloric  acid;  the  oleic  acid  is  separated 
as  a  fatty  layer  contaminated  with  a  little  stearic  and  palmitic 
acid.  To  purify  the  oleic  acid  thus  obtained,  it  is  heated 
over  the  water  bath  with  litharge  at  about  100°  for  2  to 
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3  hours,  when  a  mixture  of  oleate,  stearate,  and  palmit^te  of 
lead  is  formed.  The  mixture  is  then  treated  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  lead  oleate.  The  liquid  is  decanted,  and 
vigorously  shaken  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  lead 
is  precipitated  as  chloride,  while  the  oleic  acid  remains  in 
solution  in  the  ether.  The  ether  is  distilled  off,  the  impure 
oleic  acid  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  precipitated  by  barium 
chloride;  the  barium  oleate  thus  obtained  is  recrystallized 
from  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid  to  separate 
the  oleic  acid. 

Large  quantities  of  oleic  acid  are  now  obtained  as  a 
secondary  product  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles,  by 
treating  with  sulphuric  acid  the  lime  soap  resulting  from  the 
action  of  lime  on  tallow.  The  fatty  acids,  which  result  from 
the  decomposition,  washed  with  hot  water,  solidify  on  cool- 
ing. This  solidified  mass  is  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure, 
when  it  yields  a  liquid  that  is  comparatively  rich  in  oleic 
acid.     It  is  sold  under  the  name  of  red  oil. 

Oleic  acid  is  a  colorless  oil,  which  solidifies  at  0**  and  melts 
again  at  14°.  It  is  tasteless,  odorless,  and  neutral  to  litmus; 
it  becomes,  however,  quickly  yellow  and  acid  by  oxidation 
when  exposed  to  air,  and  acquires  a  rancid,  disagreeable 
odor.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ether.  Whcu  distilled,  it 
decomposes,  yielding  a  number  of  products  among  which 
sebacic  acid  C^H^J^CO^H)^  is  the  most  prominent;  it  can, 
however,  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam  at  a 
temperature  of  250°  without  decomposition.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  .81)8  at  10"'.  Cold  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with- 
out decomposition.  It  dissolves  solid  fats,  stearic  and 
palmitic  acids,  and  is. dissolved  by  bile,  with  formation  of  a 
soap.  When  fused  with  KOH^  it  is  converted  into  potas- 
sium acetate  and  palmitate,  according  to  the  equation: 

C,,H^,'CO,H+^ZKOII  =  CH,'CO,K+  Cjr,,'CO,K+  //, 

Nitrous  acid  converts  oleic  acid  into  the  isomeric  cla'uiic 
acidy  which  is  a  solid  and  fuses  at  45°.  Nitric  acid  attacks 
oleic  acid  eagerly,  decomposing  it  into  several  acids  of  the 
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acetic  or  oxalic  acid  scries,  and  giving  off  red  nitrous 
vapors, 

OleBtes.— Oleates  are  the  salts  of  oleic  acid.  The  alkali 
oleates  are  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  water  into  free 
alkalies  and  insoluble  acid  oleates.  Sodium  oleate  NaC^^H^fi^ 
is  always  present  in  ordinary  eoap  and  may  be  crj'stalliied 
from  absolute  alcohiil.  Barium  oieafe'is  a  crystalline  powder, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  Lea/i  ohatf  fuses  at  80"  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  translucent,  brittle  mass,  which  is  soluble  in 
ether. 

03.     Erncic  Acid. — Enicic acid  C"„/^,,-(r<9,/^isobtained 

by  extraction  from  the  seeds  of  mustard,  rape,  and  grapes. 
It  is  a  crj'stalline  substance,  which  fuses  at  34".  When 
fused  with  KOH,  it  is  converted  into  potassium  acetate  and 
butate,  according  to  the  equation: 

When  heated  with  phosphorus  and  hydriodic  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  behenic  acid  C„/f„CO^//,  and  when  heated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  its  isomeride 
brassidic  acid,  which  is  a  solid  melting  at  40°. 


9;t.     I'roplolU',  or  Sorble,  Series. — The  most  important 
members  of  this  series  are: 
Propiolic  acid 

Tetrolic   acid  Palmitolic  acid 

S  cubic      acid  Stearolic    acid 

Linoleic   acid  Behenolic  acid 

These  ;n.ids  may  be  prepared  from  the  acids  of  the  oleic 

series  by  the  abstraction  uf  i  iitoms  of  hydrogen,  which  is 

aceompli.shed   by  the  action  of  potash   on   the  chlorine  or 

broqnine    compounds    or  ilcrivatives  uf   those  acids.      For 

instance : 


r^ 
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CJJ^BrO^  +  KOH  =  KBr  +  Hfi->r  C,H,0, 

bromocrotonic  tetrolic  acid 

acid 

C,H,Brfi^  H-  %KOH  =  %KBr  +  %Hfi  +  C.Hfi^ 

dibromocrotonic  tetrolic  acid 

acid 


94.  Proplollc  Acid. — Propiolic  acid  CH\  C*COJI  cor- 
responds with  propargyl  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  as  its  potas- 
sium salt  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
hydrogen  acetylene  dicarboxylate : 

CO.H'  C :  C'  COJC  =  CO^ + HC  i  C  CO,K 

It  melts  at  6°,  boils  at  144°,  and  yields  explosive  metallic 
derivatives. 

95.  Tetrolic  Acid.— Tetrolic  acid  (r,//,-C'(9,//is  pro- 
duced  as  mentioned  in  Art.  93  by  heating  chlorocrotonic 
acid  at  100°  with  potash  dissolved  in  alcohol : 

C,H^Cl'C0J{+^2K0H  =  C^H^'CO^K+KCl+'Zir^O 

or  it  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  sodium  allylide  in  car- 
bon dioxide : 

C,H^Na+CO^  =  C,H^'CO,Na 

It  cr\'stallizes  in  rhombic  plates,  and  is  easily  s^^luble  in 
alcohol  as  well  as  ether.     It  melts  at  ?G.5°  and  Vxjils  at  203  ^ 

96.  Sorbic  Acid. — Sorbic  acid  CJ/^COJI  is  oVjtained 
by  distilling  the  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  of  the  mountain 
ash  iSorhus  auciiparid) ;  the  juice  passes  over,  together  with 
water,  as  a  yellow  fragrant  oil,  which  becomes  a  cr\'s- 
ta!!:ne  solid  on  either  broiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acM 
':r  fusing  with  KOII  and  precipitating  with  an  a'  i'l.  It 
cr}'sral;izes  in  long  needles,  melts  at  134.'»',  and  is  decon.- 
pose'i  when  distilled,  unless  in  presence  *>:  sv.am.  It  is 
nearlv  :n>oluble  in  cold  water,  verv  ^TXir:nir!v  so>jb>j  in  hot 
water,  and  dissolves  in  alcoho!.  N.^scer.t  :.y':ro;(cn  converts 
It  into  hydro  sorbic  acid  CJI^JD^ 


07.     Iilnoleic  Acid. — Liiioleic  acid  C^J{„-COJi  occurs 

as  a  glycL-ride  in  linseed  oil  and  a  few  other  drj-ing  oils.  The 
oil  is  saponiHed  with  potiish,  the  aqueous  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  CaCl„  and  the  calcium  linoleate  extracted  by  ether. 
It  16  a  yellowish  oil, 

Palmitolic  Acid  C\^H,,0^  is  an  isomeride.  It  may  be 
prepared  from  dibromide  of  hypogfeic  acid,  and  it  crj-stalHzes 
in  shining  needles,  which  melt  at  42°. 

98.  StOBTOllcAcld.—Stearolic  acid  C„//„rO,^  is  pre- 
pared from  the  dibromide  of  oleic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
needles,  melts  at  48°,  and  can  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

99.  llehenoUc  AcW.— Behenolic  acid  C„H„CO^H  k 
prepared  from  ihe  dibromide  of  enicic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  shining  needles,  which  melt  at  about  75°. 

100.  As  has  been  already  stated  in  Art,  93,  all  these 
acids  may  be  prepared  from  the  halogen  derivatives  of  the 
«cids  of  the  oleic  series  by  the  action  of  KOII  dissolved  in 

alcohol.  The  acids  of  the  sorbic  series  combine  with  2  and 
4  atoms  of  bromine,  and  by  treating  them  with  nitric  acid, 
thuy  take  up  2  atoms  of  oxygen  and  are  thus  converted 
into  new  acids. 


101.  Aromatic,  or  Honzoie,  Scries. — These  acids  may, 
according  to  their  construction,  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 

namely ; 

1.  Those  in  which  the  group  COOH  is  attached  to  the 
benzene  nucleus;  as,  for  instance,  benzoic  acid  C^H^-CO^H 
and  toluic  acid  C,H,{CH^-CO,H.  These  acids  can  be 
obtained  by  oxidizing  the  hydrocarbons  containing  side 
chains, 

2.  Those  acids  that  contain  the  group  COOH  as,  part  of 
their  side  chain.     They  may  be  regarded  as  open-chain  acids. 
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in  which  CJI^^  C^HJl^CH^^  etc.  have  replaced  H^  as  in 
phenylacctic  acid  C^H^'CH^-COOH  and  tolylacetic  acid 
CJIJl^CH^'CH^'COOH.  This  second  class  of  acids  may  be 
prepared  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  corresponding  cyanides; 
as,  for  instance  : 

C,H,'CH^'CiSr+^H^O  =  C,H^'CH^'CO^H'\-H^N 

benzyl  cyanide 

or  phenylacetic  acid 

phenyl  acetonitrile 

102*  Benzoic  Acid. — Benzoic  acid  C^H^'CO^H  was 
discovered  in  1G08,  and  prepared  from  animal's  urine  by 
Scheele  in  1785  ;  its  composition  was  established  in  1832  by 
the  researches  of  Liebig  and  Wohler.  It  was  originally 
extracted  from  gum  benzoin^  a  resinous  exudation  from  the 
tree  Styrax  Benzoin^  growing  in  the  Malay  Islands.  Benzoic 
acid  occurs  also  in  nature  in  dragon's  blood  (a  resin),  in  Peru 
and  Tolu  balsams,  in  cranberries,  etc.  It  is  present  in  the 
urine  of  horses,  in  combination  with  glycocoll,  as  hippuric 
acid,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Benzoic  acii  is  also  present  in  coal  tar.  1 1  is  obtained 
on  a  large  scale  as  a  by  product  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  from  benzyl  chloride  or  benzal  chloride.  The 
acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  benzo-trichloride  with 
water  to  a  high  temperature  : 

CJr[jOCl,  +  2//,  (9  =  C,//..  CO^H+ZHCl 

Benzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  shining  needles  or  in  feathery 
scales.  It  is  an  inodorous  acid  when  cold,  but  acquires  a 
faint  odor  when  gently  warmed ;  it  melts  at  120°,  and 
sublimes  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  this ;  it  boils  at 
250°,  and  volatilizes  without  decomposition  when  boiled  with 
water.  It  dissolves  in  about  200  parts  of  cold  and  24  parts 
of  hot  water,  and  is  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Potash 
and  ammonia  also  dissolve  it,  from  which  solutions  it  is  pre- 
cipitated again  by  an  acid. 

All  the  benzoates  are  more  or  less  soluble,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ferric  benzoate,  which  is  obtained  as  a  buff-colored 
precipitate  when  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  a  neutral  benzoate. 


By  distillation  with  an  excess  of  lime,  benzoic  add  is 
decomposed  into  benzene,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  fol- 
lowing equation  : 

CJ/,CO,f/+CaO  =  CaCO,  +  C,//, 
When  vapor  of  bonzoic  acid  is  passed  over  heated  zinc  dust, 
t  is  converted  into  bitter-almond  oil  (benzoic  aldehyde): 
C^H,CO^H-\-Zn  =  C,H^CHO-\-Z„0 
When  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  benzoic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  nitrobenzoicacid  C\H^{NO,)  ■  CO^fl.     Phosphorus 
pentiichloridc  converts  it  into  benzoyl  chloride   C^H^-COCL 
This  chloride  tjcars  the  same  relation  to  benzoic  acid  as 
BCt;tyl  chloride  bears  to  acetic  acid  ;  the  radicals  benzoyl  and 
Rcctyl  being  related  in  a  similar  way  to  benzyl  and  ethyl: 
'  Ethyl  r,//.;  Acetyl  C.-'/.O'     Bi:nzyl  T,//,;  Benzoyl  (r,//.tl- 
Ethyl  hydride  (ethane)  C^H^     Benzyl  hydride  (toluene)  (T,//, 
Ethyl  hydroxide  (alcohol) 

Acetyl  hydride  (aldehyde) 


Benzyl  hydroxide  C,H,OH 
Benzoyl  hydride  C,H,0 
Benzoyl  hydroxide  C,H^O^ 


isoyl  oxide   {C,ff^-CO)^0,   is 

nzoyl  chloride  on  potassium 


Acetyl  hydroxide  (acetic 
acid)  (\Hfi^ 

Bcnsoic  anhydride^  or  diho. 
obtained  by  the  action  of  bei 
benzoatc: 

C^Hfi{OK)  +  CJIfiCl  =  (C.//.-  C0\0  +  KCl 
TJie  mass  is  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
from  which  the  anhydride  crystallizes  out.     It  fuses  at  42° 
and  boils  at  300°.     Boiling  with  water  converts  it  into  ben- 
zoic acid. 

When  benzoyl  chloride  is  heated  with  dry  sodium  acetate, 
bcnso-acetic  anhydride  is  obtained ; 

r.//.  ■  COCl  -h  CH^-  COONa 
-  {C\/l^-CO)(C//,-CO)0+  NaCl 
Bcnsoic  peroxide  {C,If^-CO),0,  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  barium  dioxide  on  benzoyl  chloride  under  water: 
^C,H^COCl^BaO^  =  {CJ/,-CO),0,  + BaCl, 
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The  product,  when  recrystalHzed  from  ether,  yields  large 
shining  crystals,  which  explode  when  heated.  Alkalies 
resolve  it  into  benzoic  acid  and  oxygen. 

103*  Tolulc  Acids. — Toluic  acid,  or  methyl  benzoic  acid 
C^H^CH^'CO^H^  exists  in  three  isomeric  modifications. 
They  are  prepared  by  oxidizing  the  three  corresponding 
xylenes,  CJi^CH^^y  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  3  parts  of 
water. 

Orthotoluic  acid  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  melt  at 
102°.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water  and  distils  easily 
with  aqueous  vapors.  Its  calcium  salt  (C^H^O^^Ca^%Hfi 
and  its  barium  salt  {C^H^O^^Ba  form  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals, which  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Metatoluic  acid  is  more  readily  dissolved  in  water  than 
its  two  isomerides.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  which  melt  when  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  about  110°.  It  distils  easily  without  decomposition  with 
aqueous  vapor.  Its  calcium  salt  (Cg//,(9j,C^,3//,(9  crys- 
tallizes from  alcohol  in  needles,  which  are  readily  soluble  in 
water. 

Paratoluic  acid  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of  1  :  4- xylene 
with  dilute  nitric  acid;  it  crystallizes  in  needles  melting  at 
178°.  Its  calcium  salt  [C^H^O^^Ca.'lHfi  crystallizes  in 
needles,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 

104*  Mesitylenlc  Acid. — Mesitylenic  acid  1:3:5 
C^HJ^CH^^CO^H  is  prepared  by  oxidizing  mesitylene  with 
dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  crystalline  volatile  acid,  fusing  at 
166°,  and  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol. 

105.  Cumlnlc  AeUl. — Cuminic  acid,  or  isopropyl  bcji- 
zoic  acid  1 :4  C ^H J^C J{ ^' CO ^H^  is  prepared  from  the  alde- 
hyde existing  in  Roman  cumin  oil ;  by  boiling  it  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  which  converts  it  into  cuminic 
alcohol  and  potassium  cuminate,  the  cuminic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated and  may  be  crystallized  from  alcohol.  It  fuses  at 
116°  and  can  be  sublimed. 


106.  All  the  acids  bcJonging  to  tlie  benzoic  or  aromatic 
seriL's  of  acids  are  crysuiUine,  volatile,  sparingly  soluble  iii 
water,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  as  well  as  in  elher. 
■\Vhen  distilled  willi  excess  of  lime,  they  yield  liydrocarbons 
of  the  benzene  series,  CO,  being  abstracted. 


itoOKOBASIC  ACIDS  OP  THE  CINNAMIC  SKItlES. 

107.  Clniiamlc  Acid.  —  Cinnamic  aciil 
CJl^CH  :  CH-CO^H  is  prepared  by  boiling  slorax  with 
Sfxla,  decomposing  the  solution  of  sodium  cinnamaie  with 
HCl,  which  precipitates  the  cinnamic  acid  in  fcatliery  crj-s- 
Uils  like  benzoic  acid,  fusing  at  133°,  twiling  at  290",  and 
suhlitping  undecomposed.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and 
'  JQ  alcohol. 

Cinnamic  acid  is  also  known  d&  phenyl  acrylic  acid,  and  its 

connection  with  acrj-lic  acid  is  shown  by  fusing  it  with  pot- 

asli,  which  yields  acetate  and  benzoate  of  potassium,  wliile 

acrylic  acid  yield  acetate  and  formate:  jjH 

Cjr^-Cir-.CHCOJf-lr-lKOH  ^ 

Oxidizing  agents  convert  cinnamic  acid  into  benzoic  alde- 
hyde (bitter-almond  oil): 

CJ/,-C/i:C//-CO,N+W, 
=  CJ/,-CNO  +  -iCO,  +  //,0 

When  distilled  with  excess  of  lime,  it  yields  cinnamene, 
or  phenyl  ethylene.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into 
phenyl  propionic  acid : 

C,H^-CH:  Clf-COJf+'-i.II  =  C,H^CIf,Cir,CO^H 

Cinnamic  acid  is  prepared  synthetically  by  the  action  of 
sodium  acetate  on  bitter-almond  oil  in  presence  of  acetic 
anhydride,  which  probably  acts  as  a  dehydrating  agent: 
CH,-  CO,JVa  +  C,H,-  CHO  =  CJI^-  ClI:  CH-  CO,Na  +  Hfi 

Atropic  acid,  or  a-phcnyl  acryl  acid,  is  produced  when 
atropine,  the  alkaloid  of  deadly  nightshade,  is  boiled  with 
either  baryta  or  HCl.     It  fuses  at  IOC. 
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The  other  members  of  the  cinnamic  series  are  of  no,  or 
very  little,  practical  importance.  They  may  be  prepared 
from  benzoic  aldehyde  or  cuminic  aldehyde,  as  cinnamic 
acid  is,  by  treatment  with  the  anhydrides  and  sodium  salts 
of  members  of  the  acetic  series. 


MONOBASIC  ACIDS  FROM  POL.YHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS. 

108.  As  already  stated  in  Art.  35,  these  acids  may  be 
alcohol  acids,  or  aldehyde  acids,  if  the  polyatomic  alcohol  is 
a  glycol,  and  ketone  acids,  or  even  ketone  alcohol  acids  or 
ketonc-aldehyde  acids,  if  the  alcohol  is  polyhydric,  in  which 
case  it  must  contain  primary  as  well  as  secondary  alcohol 
groups. 

Alcohol  acids  are  generally  called  hydroxy  acids^  a  title 
that  they  may  justly  claim,  since  they  can  be  prepared  from 
the  chloro-substituted  open-chain  acids  of  the  previous  series 
by  treatment  with  silver  oxide  and  w^ater,  showing  that  the 
CI  has  been  substituted  by  0H\  as,  for  instance,  when 
monochloracetic  acid  is  converted  into  glycollic  acid : 

^CH^Cl'COOH+Ag^O+H^O 

=  2CH^OH'COOH+2AgCl 

It  will  be  found  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  group 
in  a  hydroxy  acid  is  capable  of  replacement  by  a  metal,  just 
as  it  is  in  the  hydroxyl  group  of  an  alcohol,  so  that  the  acid 
possesses  the  functions  of  both  an  alcohol  and  an  acid.  Thus, 
the  monobasic  hydroxy  acids  may  contain  two  or  more  H 
atoms,  replaceable  by  a  metal,  although  they  are  strictly 
monobasic,  since  they  contain  only  one  CO^H  group ;  hence, 
they  are  sometimes  termed  diatomic  {triatomicy  etc)  mono- 
basic acids. 

The  simplest  hydroxy  acid,  hydroxy  formic  acid 
HO'COOHy  does  not  exist  in  the  free  state,  probably 
for  the  reason  given  in  Art.  34;  it  would  possibly  be 
identical  with  carbonic  acid. 

109.  Glycollic  Add. — Glycollic  acid,  or  hydroxy  acetic 
acidCHfiH'COJI,  was  first  obtained  by  Strecker  in  1848. 
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It  may  be  considered  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  glvcol 
CllfiH-CH/)H  by  diluted  nitric  acid,  but  it  is  better  pre- 
pared by  oxidizing  alcohol  with  nitric  acid.  The  mode  of 
prcparatioQ  is  as  follows: 

In  a  cylindrical  glass,  about  2  inches  iadiameter,  llScubic 
centimeters  of  Su-per-ccnt.  alcohol  are  poured ;  a  long  funnel 
lu1)e,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  drawn  to  a  point,  is  inserted 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
wilier  are  carefully  poured  in  so  as  to  form  a  layer  beneath 
the  alcohol.  Then  1^6  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1,3.'>,  are  poured  into  the  vessel 
in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  form  a  new  layer  beneath  the 
water.  The  vessel  is  put  aside  without  disturbing  the  layers, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  5  days  in  a  place  where  a  constant 
temperature  of  about  20"  is  maintained,  when  the  three  lay- 
ers will  have  mixed.  The  liquid  is  then  changed  to  a  syrupy 
consistency  by  evaporating  small  portions  of  it,  say  20  cubic 
centimeters  at  a  time,  over  a  water  bath,  diluted  with  10  vol- 
umes of  water,  boiled,  and  neutralized  with  calcium  carbon- 
ate. To  the  ci^'stalline  paste  which  forms  when  the  mass 
cools  down,  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  is  added  and  the 
precipitate  filtered  off.  Theprccipilateisbtiiled  with  w;iter, 
and,  while  boiling,  is  filtered  in  order  to  remove  all  particles 
of  undissolved  calcium  oxalate.  On  cooling,  the  filtrate 
deposits  calcium  glyoxalate,  while  calcium  glycollate  remains 
in  solution;  this  is  boiled  with  a  little  lime  in  order  to 
decompose  any  glyoxalate,  and  the  filtered  solution  is 
evaporated  and  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  in  order  to  precipi- 
tate the  calcium  as  calcium  oxalate,  thus  leaving  glycollic 
acid  in  soUilion. 

The  action  of  nitiic  acid  on  alcohol  is  of  a  representative 
character.  Eihyl  alcolml  r,//,-('// is  derived  from  methyl 
alcohol  Cllfill  by  the  substitution  of  the  methyl  group  CH^ 
for  H,  so  that  ethyl  alcohol  sliould  be  written  Cff,-CII,-OH 
or  Cff,-CH,-OH.  Now  the  groups  fV/.and  CM,- OH,  under 
the  influence  of  oxidi^.ing  agents,  arc  converted  into  CHO, 
characteristic  of  the  aldehydes,  and  CO-OH,  characteristic 
of  the  acids,  respectively.     Accordingly,    we  find,   among 
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the  products  of  the  above  operation,  acetic  aldehyde 
CH^^CHO,  acetic  acid  CH^COOH,  glyoxal  CHO-CHO, 
glyoxylic  acid  CHO*CO*OH^  glycollic,  or  hydroacetic,  acid 
CH^'OH'CO'OH,  and  oxalic  acid  CO-OH-CO^OH, 

Glycollic  acid  occurs  in  nature  in  unripe  grapes,  in  leaves 
of  the  wild  vine,  and  in  other  plants.  It  has  an  extremely 
sour  taste,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
melts  at  80**,  and  volatilizes  at  100°. 

It  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid  by  oxidizing  agents.  When 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  formic  aldehyde  and 
formic  acid : 

C7/, .  OH'  COJI  =  H'  CHO  +  //•  COJI 

The  formic  aldehyde  is  converted  into  formic  paraldehyde 
{HCOH)^  and  most  of  the  formic  acid  is  decomposed  into  H^O 
and  CO.  When  glycollic  acid  is  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  yields  monochloracetic  acid,  according  to  the  equation : 

CH,'OH'CO,fI+HCl=  CH^Cl'CO^ir+H^O 

This  may,  however,  be  reconverted  into  glycollic  acid  by 
boiling  with  KOH,  which  replaces  the  CI  by  OH. 

Hydriodic  acid  reduces  glycollic  acid  to  acetic  acid,  as  seen 
from  the  equation : 

CH^0H'C0,H+2Hr  =  CH^'COJi+H^O  +  r^ 

All  the  glycollates  are  more  or  less  soluble  and  crystallizable. 
Calcium  glycollate  (C^H^O^^Ca.lHfi  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  crystallizes  in  needles.  Silver  glycollate 
(C^Hfi^Ag)^H^O  is  also  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Both 
these  salts,  however,  dissolve  quite  readily  in  boiling  water. 

110.     Ijactlc  Acids,  or   Hydroxy  propionic  Adds. — 

Of  these  acids  having  the  composition  CJIX0H)-C0J1 
there  are  two  isomeric  modifications;  namely, 

CH^  CHfiH 

I  I 

CHOH  CH^ 

I  I 

COOH  CO'  OH 

o-lactic  acid,  /^-lactic  acid, 

or  or 

ethidcne  lactic  acid         cthenc  lactic  acid 
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Efhiiicnr  lactic  a£id  Cf{,CNOn  coon,  ^■\\v:Al  is  some- 
titiic)>  tailed  ethylidfH€  lactic  aciii,  vx  fermentation  lactic  acid. 
is  obTuincd  by  a  fermentation  process  known  as  lactous  fer- 
mentation. Vurious  kinds  of  suyar  and  dextrin,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  particular  fcrmcn  Is,  arc  converted  into 
lactic  acid,  the  change  consisting  in  a  resolution  of  the  mole- 
cule, preceded  in  some  cases  by  the  assumption  of  the  ele- 
nients  H  and  O,  in  ihc  form  of  water: 

glacose  luctk-  ucid  ^^| 

^../''t.C*,, +  //.<?  =  4(r,//.i9,  ^ 

milk  tiugar  Inoiic  avid 

This  fermentation,  which  is,  as  hns  been  previously  staled, 
known  as  liiciouK  fermentation,  retjuires  a  temperature 
Iwtwocn  -iw"  and  40°  and  the  presence  of  water  and  certain 
fvrmenls.  namely,  albuminous  substances  in  a  peculiar  state 
of  decomposilion,  such  as  casein,  glutin,  or  animal  mem- 
branes, csi>ec;ially  the  coating  of  the  stomach  or  the  bladder 
of  certain  animals.  I'astcur  investigated  this  peculiar  fer- 
mentation, and  be  came  to  the  opinion,  which  is  shared  by 
many  others,  that  it  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  minuic 
living  organism  of  the  fungns  family,  known  as  PinicilUum 
glaucum,  but  whether  this  effect  is  diie  to  the  fungi  them- 
selves or  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  albuminous  matter  in 
which  they  occur,  is  still  an  open  question. 

The  following  is  a  good  method  fur  preparing  the  acid  in 
larger  quantities;  A  mixture  of  'i  kilograms  of  raw  sugar 
dissolved  in  13  liters  of  water,  4  kilograms  of  sour  milk,  ICK) 
grams  of  old  cheese,  and  1.5  kilograms  of  pulverized  chalk, 
is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  .30°  to  35°,  After  the 
expiration  of  a  week,  the  whole  mass  has  solidified  to  calcium 
lactate.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  crystallization, 
and  is  exactly  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
calcium  sulphate  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  acid 
liquid  is  boiled  and  saturated  with  zinc  carbonate.  It  is  then 
filtered  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  zinc  lactate  crystallizes, 
and  its  solution  being  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
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zinc  sulphide  and  lactic  acid  are  obtained.  The  latter  is 
separated  by  filtration  and  its  solution  concentrated  on  the 
water  bath. 

For  the  preparation  of  lactic  acid  on  a  smaller  scale, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  some  sugars  (glucose, 
fructose)  on  being  heated  with  alkalies,  yield  consijierable 
quantities  of  the  acid. 

Lactic  acid  is  a  colorless,  syrupy,  strongly  acid  liquid,  with 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.215.  Subjected  to  heat,  it  begins  to 
lose  water  at  about  130°  and  is  converted,  slowly  and  little 
by  little,  into  a  yellow,  amorphous  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  as  well  as  in  ether.  The  amorphous 
body  thus  obtained  is  known  as  di lactic  acid  C^H^^O^i 

At  230**  it  disengages  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  carbon  dioxide,  and  a  product  distils,  which  very  often 
solidifies  on  cooling.  This  body  is  lac  tide,  or  dilactic  anhy- 
dride C^HjO^^  and  is  derived  directly  from  dilactic  acid: 

lactide 

Lactide  occurs  in  colorless  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  It  possesses  the  property  of  combining 
directly  with  the  elements  of  water,  lactic  acid  being  again 
formed. 

When  lactic  acid  is  heated  to  130**  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  aldehyde  and  formic  acid: 

With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  formic  acid  is  converted 
into  water  and  carbon  monoxide.  Oxidation  with  K^MnjO, 
converts  the  variety  of  lactic  acid  now  under  consideration 
into  pyruvic  acid  CH^-COCOOH.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes 
lactic  acid  to  oxalic  acid,  and  oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
converts  it  into  acetic  acid,  C(7„  and  H^O: 


Since  lactic  acid  is  really  hydroxypropionic  acid,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  propionic  acid  by  strong  hydriodic  acid: 

CJ!XOUyCOJI-^%HI  =  CJ{^-COJI-^Hfi-\-T^ 
and,  conversely,  propionic  acid  may  be  converted  into  lactic 
acid  by  the  following  steps: 

(1)  CJI^'CH^-COJi-^-Br^  =  CU^-CHBrCO^H->rHBr 

(2)  CH^CHBr-CO^H-k-KOH=  CH^-CHOHCO,H+KBr 
LoctatOf). — The  best  defined  of  these  salts  are  represented 

by  the  formulas  AFC^Hfi^  and  J/*(r,//,t?.),.  They  are,  as 
a  class,  only  sjviringly  soluble  in  water,  effloresce  rapidly 
from  their  solutions,  and  are,  all  of  them,  insoluble  in  ether. 
SoJium  lactate  C,H,0^iVa,  or  CH^-CH<^g  ^r^'  obtained 
by  neutralitinif  the  acid  with  sodium  carbonate,  is  an  amor- 
phous mass,  which,  when  heated  with  metallic  sodium,  is 
converted  into  dhodic  lactate  CH^k^q'^^.  Calcium  lac- 
tale  {CJl^0^,Ca,5H,0  is  obtained  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring hictic  add  previously  described.  Ziitc  Inctalf 
{CJ!,0^,Zfi,'iiIyO  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallization  when 
heated  to  KJU",  it  dissolves  in  <\  parts  of  boiling  water  and 
5.75  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  nearly  entirely  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Ferrous  lactate  is  precipitated  in  small  yellowish 
crystals  on  mixing  ammonium  lactate  with  either  ferrous 
chloride  or  ferrous  sulphate, 

111.  Stereo- Isontorisni  as  Illustrated  by  Ethyll- 
dcno  Tjietif  A<'I(I.— Besides  the  various  places  of  occur- 
rence of  cthylidcne  lactic  acid  mentioned  in  Art.  110,  it 
is  also  foimd  in  the  juice  of  flesh  (its  presence  has  been 
proved  in  Liebig's  extract  of  meat),  in  bile,  and  in  the  urine 
of  persons  suffering  from  phosphorus  poisoning.  This  lactic 
acid  has  been  termed  siircoliictic,  c<r  [•arnlactic,  acid,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  considered  exactly  identical 
with  ethylidene  lactic  acid  of  fermentation  so  far  described. 
The  difference,  as  far  as  the  chemical  properties  are  con- 
cerned,  is  only  very  slight,  consisting  mainly  in  a  greater 
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solubility  of  zinc  sarcolactate  (which  crystallizes  with  ^Hfi) 
than  of  zinc  fermentation  lactate  (which  crystallizes  with 
^H^O)y  and  the  decrease  of  solubility  of  the  calcium  salt 
(^fffi  against  hHfi  in  the  fermentation  salt).  It  is  in  their 
physical  properties  where  the  greatest  difference  prevails. 
The  fermentation  acid  is  optically  inactive,  that  is,  it  exerts 
no  influence  on  polarized  light,  while  the  sarcolactic  acid 
rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  (The  student 
is  referred  to  Arts.  158-167,  Physics.)  This  difference  in 
physical  property  leads  to  the  distinct  titles  inactive  ethyli- 
dene  lactic  acid^  for  the  fermentation  of  lactic  acid,  and 
dextrO'Cthylidene  lactic  acidy  for  the  sarcolactic  acid.  Dex- 
tro-ethylidene  lactic  acid  is  converted  into  an  anhydride 
when  kept  out  of  contact  with  atmospheric  moisture  and  dry- 
ing it  in  a  desiccator;  the  solution  of  this  anhydride  is  found 
to  be  levorotary.    The  salts  of  the  dextro-acid  are  levorotary. 

When  cane  sugar  is  fermented  by  means  of  certain  bacilli, 
a  levo-ethylidene  lactic  acid  is  produced,  whose  salts  are  dex- 
trorotary. 

It  appears  that  there  are  three  ethylidene  lactic  acids, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  inactive^  dextro-  and  levo- 
ethylidene  lactic  acid^  respectively.  But,  when  equal  weights 
of  the  d'  and  /-acids  are  mixed  together,  the  product  is 
found  to  be  optically  inactive;  from  which  we  may  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  /,  or  inactive,  acid  is  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  d-  and  /-acid  molecules,  which  neutralize  each 
other,  so  that  in  building  up  a  theory  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  these  three  acids,  it  becomes  only  necessary  to 
attempt  to  explain  the  isomerism  of  the  dextro-  and  levo- 
modificationa  The  theory  of  position  isomerism,  already 
mentioned,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  furnish  an  explanation, 
because  the  only  possible  position  isomeride  of  ethylidene 
lactic  acid,  according  to  the  theory,  is  ethylene  lactic  acid, 
from  which  both  the  d-  and  the  /-acids  differ  chemically. 

The  examination  of  a  large  number  of  optically  active 
compounds  has  shown  that  each  contains  one  or  more  carbon 
atoms,  to  which  arc  attached  four  different  elements  or 
radicals  ;  thus,  in  ethylidene  lactic  acid  CIl^-CIIOH-COOHy 
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the  middle  carbon  has  each  of  its  bonds  satisfied  by  a  differ 
cot  atom  or  radical,  as  is  seen  from  l-ig.  1.  Such  a  carbon 
jt  is  said  to  be  asymmetric,  and   it  is  gen- 

"  erally    believed    that   an    oplieally    aciivt 

n,c—c-cooa  compound  is  one  that  possesses  one  or  mors 
a  asymmetric  carbon   atoms,    and    that    the 

Fio.  7.  property  of  being  either  dextro-   or  levo- 

rolary  depends  on  the  arrangement  in  the  space  of  the  four 
different  atoms  or  radicals  groui^ed  about  the  asymmetrical 
carbon  atom. 

No  hypothesis  has  been  suggested  so  far  upon  which  it 
becomes  possible  to  foretell  whether  a  given  compound,  con- 
taining an  asyrametrio  carbon  atom,  will  be  dextro-  or  levo- 
TOtary.  This  subject  will  receive  further  attention  after  the 
isomeridea  of  tartaric  acid  have  been  considered. 

It  is  only  possible  to  explain  the  existence  of  dextro-  and 
levo-ethylidenc  lactic  acids  by  assuming  that  the  four  grouj^s 
attached  to  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  are  differently 
arranged  in  space. 

If  the  carbon  atom  is  considered  to  occupy  the  center  of  a 
tetrahedron  in  space,  then  it  will  be  found  that  no  essentially 
different  stiiicturcs  can  be  made,  unless  each  comer  of  the 
tetrahedron  has  a  different  radical  attached  to  it.  For,  if 
two  tetrahedra  are  constructed,  the  corners  of  which  are 
represented  hy  A-A-A-B,  or  A-A-B-E,  or  A-A-B-C,  or 
any  combination  of  four  letters,  two  of  which  are  the  same, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  always  possible  to  put  the  one  tetrahe- 
dron inside  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  four  letters 
on  the  corners  of  the  one  shall  coincide  with  the  four  let- 
ters on  the  comers  of  the  other.  If,  however,  the  four  cor- 
ners of  each  are  represented  by  four  different  letters,  say 
A-B-C-D,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  arrange  these  letters 
so  that  the  one  tetrahedron  cannot  be  introduced  into  the 
other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  four  comers  correspond.  The 
arrangement  necessary  will  be  understond  from  the  state- 
ment that,  if  the  observer  is  opposite  those  faces  of  the  tetra- 
hedra that  are  similarly  lettered,  the  order  of  the  letters  on 
the  one  face  will  be  the  reverse  of  the  order  of  the  letters 
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on  the  other  face;  if  the  letters  A-B-C^  for  instance,  are  in 
the  order  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hands  of 
a  clock  on  the  face  of 
one  tetrahedron,  they 
will  be  in  the  reverse 
order  C-B-A  on  the  face  of  the  other.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
two  arrangements  bear  the  same  relationship  to  each  other 
as  an  object  bears  to  its  image.  If  the  compound,  which  is 
arranged  in  the  clockwise  manner  in  Fig.  8,  is  dextrorotary, 
then  that  which  is  counter-clockwise  must  be  levorotary. 

113.     Ethylene  Ijaotle  Acid,  or  j3-IIydPOxyppoplonic 

Acid.— Ethylene  lactic  acid  CH^{OH)' CH^- CO ^/f  occurs  in 
the  juice  of  flesh,  and  is  prepared  by  treating  j3-iodopropi- 
onic  acid  CH^/CH^'CO^/f  with  moist  silver  oxide,  or  is 
obtained  by  heating  acrylic  acid  with  aqueous  sodium  hydrox- 
ide. The  free  acid  yields  a  non-crystallizable,  thick  syrup. 
When  heated  alone,  or  when  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  (diluted 
with  1  part  of  H^O)^  it  loses  water  and  forms  acrylic  acid; 
hence,  it  is  sometimes  called  hydracrylic  acid,  Hydriodic 
acid  again  changes  it  to  /3-iodopropionic  acid.  It  yields  oxalic 
acid  and  carbon  dioxide  when  oxidized  with  chromic  acid  or 
nitric  acid. 

The  sodium  salt  CJJfiJ^a,  melting  at  142M43°,  and  the 
calcium  salt  [CJI^O^^Ca.lIIJD^  fusing  at  145°,  when  heated 
above  their  melting  points,  pass  into  the  corresponding 
acr}^lates.  The  zinc  salt  (C^HjO^^Zn^^HjO  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

113.  Ilydroxybutyric  Acids.  —  Hydroxybutyric  acid 
has  the  general  formula  CJifi^  =  C,//,<^^  ,^  Five  mod- 
ifications of  this  acid  are  theoretically  possible,  although  only 
four  are  so  far  known. 

1.  a-hydroxybutyric  acid  CH^'CH^'CH{OH)'CO^H  is 
obtained  by  heating  a-bromobutyric  acid  with  moist  silver 
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oxide.  It  is  crystalline,  melts  iit  43°— 14°,  and  is  very  deli- 
querent,  Its  salts  arc  crystalline  compounds,  the  zinc  saJt 
(C",//,0,),2r«  forming  white  needles,  which  are  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water. 

i.  &-liydroxybtiiyric  acid  CH,-CH{0Ji)-CH,-CO,H  is 
produced  by  boiling  0-bromobutyric  acid  with  silver  oxide, 
and  in  various  other  ways.  The  free  acid  is  an  uncrystalli- 
zable  syrupy  liquid.  Its  calcium  salt  {f,//,(9,),Ca  crystallizes 
only  with  difficulty. 

3.  -i-hydroxybutyrk  acid  CHfiH'.  CH^CH^CO^H,  also 
knovNTi  as  normal  hydroxybutyric  acid,  is  prepared  from  suc- 
cinic acid  CO^H'CH^'CH^COJI. 

4.  a-isobutyric  add  (Clf,),:  C{Off)-CO,//  crystallizes  in 
slender  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  It 
eublimes  at  50°,  melts  at  79°,  and  distils  at  212°, 

fl.  Q-hobiityric  acid{CH^{CHfiH) :  CH-  CO^H  is,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  obviously  possible,  but  not  tnown  so 
far. 


POI.TrniTlROXT  MONOHASIC  ACIDS. 

114.     Gl.vof  rlo     Ac  m.  — Glyceric     acid 

CH^OH-  CHOH'  CO^H  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  glycerol  with 

nitric  acid,  or  by  treating  it  with  bromine  and  water.  It  is 
also  formed  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  nitro- 
glycerin. It  is  a  thick,  yellow  syrup,  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

A  number  of  different  polyhydric  monobasic  acids  is  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  the  sugars;  these  are  known  as 
luxonic  acids  CH,OH-{CJIOH),-CO^H.  They  are  stei«o- 
isomerides  of  each  other,  being  either  d-,  1-,  or  /-acids. 
They  will  be  treated  in  detail  with  the  sugars. 

116.  Glyoxj-Ilc  Acid. — Glyoxylic  acid,  also  known  as 
glyoxalic  acid  CHO-  CO^If,  is  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
glycol  and  alcohol.  It  is  a  syrupy  and  very  acid  liquid.  It 
has  the  properties  both  of  an  acid  and  of  an  aldehyde,  as  is 
indicated  by  its  formula.     Its  solution  reduces  anxmoniacal 
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silver  nitrate.     When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  disen- 
gages carbon  monoxide. 

Glyctironic  acid  CHO-{CHOH)^'CO^H  is  obtained  by 
reducing  saccharic  acid  with  sodium  amalgam;  it  is  a  syrupy 
liquid.  ' 

MONOBASIC  HYDROXY  ACIBS    FROM   BENZENE  HYDRO- 
CARBONS. 

116.  The  OH  gfroups  in  these  acids  may  be  attached 
either  to  the  benzene  nucleus,  when  the  acids  are  phenol  acids 
but  not  alcohol  acids,  or  they  may  occur  in  the  side  chain,  in 
which  case  the  acid  is  an  alcohol  acid ;  thus,  salicylic  acid  is 
a  phenol  acid  C^Hjl^OH)'COOH,  while  phenyl -glycollic acid 
is  an  alcohol  acid  C^H^-CHOH-COOH. 

The  most  important  general  reactions  by  which  the  phe- 
nolic acids  are  obtained  are : 

1.  The  sodium  phenols  are  heated  with  CO^, 

2.  The  phenols  are  boiled  with  carbon  tetrachloride  CCl^ 
and  KOH\  as,  for  instance, 

C.H.OH+CCl.  +  bKOH 
=  C,HSpHyCOOK-\-^KCl^ZHfi. 

3.  The  homologues  of  phenol  are  oxidized  by  fusion  with 
KOH\  as,  for  instance, 

C,HJ,OH) .  CH,  +  ^KOH  =  C,H,{OK)  -  COOK+  3//, 

Like  the  alcohol  acids,  the  phenol  acids  yield  two  classes 
of  salts,  e.  g.,  C,II^{OI/)'CO,Nasind  CJIj^ONayCOJ^a. 

117.  Hydrobenzole  Acids. — Hydrobenzoic  acid  has 
the  formula  CJ{J{^OH)'CO^H BJid  occurs  in  three  modifica- 
tions. The  most  important  is  the  1 : 2-acid,  known  as 
salicylic  acid.  It  was  first  prepared  synthetically  by  Kolbe 
and  Lautemann.  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  phenol  in 
which  sodium  was  dissolved: 

C,H,-OH+CO,  =  C,Hj,OH)CO.,H 

The  process  was  later  improved,  and  larj:;;-c  quantities  of 
salicylic  acid  arc  now  manufactured  by  treating  dry  sodium 
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phenol  with  carbon  dioxide  under  pressure,  and  heating  the 
product  to  130".  Sodium  phenyl  carbonate  CJifiCOOSa 
ia  first  formed,  and,  upon  boating  under  pressure,  this  is 
converted  into  sodium  salicylate;  ^^ 

■lC^H,Oi\a  ^  CO,  =  C,H^-OH^C,H^(ONa)CO,?^s    fl 

sod:um  phenol  pbeno!  sodium  salicylate  I 

After  removing  the  excess  of  phenol  by  distillation,  the 
mass  is  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  solution  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  sets  free  the  salicylic  acid. 

It  was  fonnerly  extracted  from  the  essential  oil  of  winter- 
green  {Gaiilthcria  frocufiibens"). 

Sflhcylic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in 
large  monoclinic  prisms,  and  from  water  in  needles.  It 
requires,  approximately,  1,800  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve 
it,  but  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Its  solution  gives  an  intense  violet  color  with  ferric  chloride. 
It  melts  at  155°,  gives  off  phenol  at  a  higher  temperature, 
and,  when  heated  with  quicklime,  is  completely  resolved 
into  carlwn  dioxide  and  phenol.  It  is  distinguished  from 
both  its  isomerides  by  its  behavior  with  ferric  chloride,  its 
very  slight  solubility  in  water,  and  its  lower  melting  point. 
It  possesses  powerful  antiseptic  properties,  and  is  used  for 
the  preservation  of  meat  and  other  food  articles,  being  both 
tasteless  and  odorless. 

The  salicylates  of  K  and  Na  are  crystallizable ;  barium 
salycilate  {CJf,(0ff)C0XBa,%N,O  also  crystallizes,  and, 
when  boiled  with  barj-ta  water,  yields  a  sparingly  soluble 
salt  C^H fiaOCO^,%Hfi,  in  which  the  dyad  Ba  replaces  the 
H  of  the  hydroxy  1,  as  well  as  that  of  carboxyl 

118.     Anisic*  Ael«i. — Anisic  acid,  or  paramethyl oxybcii- 

zoic  acid  CJI^{OCH^-COJi,  is  obtained  by  oxydizing  anisic 
aldehyde  C^H^O^,  which  is  obtained  by  treating  the  oils  of 
anise,  of  fennel,  etc.  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  obtained  arti- 
ficially from  salicylic  acid  by  heating  its  potassium  salt  to 
220°,  when  it  yields  dipotassium  parahydroxybenzoate, 
which  is  converted  into  potassiiim  anisate  when  treated  suc- 
cessively with  methyl  iodide  and  caustic  potash: 
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2[C,HX0/n .  CO,/C]  =  C,/f,-  0H+  CC\  +  C^H^OK)  ■  COJC 
C^H,{OK)-CO^K-ir%CHJ  =  C,HXOCH,)-CO^CH,+%KI 

methyl  anisate 

C,H,{OCH,)-CO,CH,  +  KOH 
=r  CJI,{OCH^)CO,K-\-CII,-OH 

potassium  anisate 

Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  anisic  acid,  which  may 
be  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  cr>'stallized  in  prisms.  It  melts 
at  185°,  and  distils  without  decomposition  at  280°. 

119.  Protocatechuic  Acid. — Protocatechuic  acid,  or 
dihydroxybcnzoic acid  C^HJi^OH)^'COJi^  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  fused  soda  on  bodies  belonging  to  the  class  of  giim 
resins.  The  acid  obtained  its  name  from  its  production  in 
this  way  from  catechu^  a  substance  extensively  used  in  dyeing 
black.  It  crystallizes  from  water  in  shining  needles  con- 
taining 1  molecule  of  H^O.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  ether, 
alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  crystals 
melt  at  199°,  and  decompose  into  CO^  and  C^HJ^OH^  (py^o- 
catechol)  at  a  higher  temperature.  Ferric  chloride  colors 
the  solution,  changing,  on  addition  of  a  very  weak  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate,  to  blue  and  finally  to  red. 

120.  Vanillic  Acid. — Vanillic  acid,  or  methyl  protocat- 
echuic acid  C,H^{0H){0CH;)'C0,H,  is  formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  vanillin,  when  that  substance  is  exposed  to  the  moist 
atmosphere.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  oxidizing  coniferin 
(a  glucoside)  with  potassium  permanganate.  It  crystallizes 
in  plates  or  shining  white  needles,  fusing  at  211°,  and  sub- 
liming without  decomposition.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 
When  heated  together  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube 
at  150°,  it  is  decomposed  into  protocatechuic  acid  and  methyl 
chloride : 

C,HJ(OII){OCHyCO^H-yrHCl 
=  C,HXOH),COJI-^CH,Cl 
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121.  Gallic  Acid.— Gallic  add  C,H^{OH\COJiis,oh- 
tainedartUiciallyby  treating di-iodosalicylicacid  with  alkalies: 

di-iodosolicylic  gallic  acid 

acid 

It  results  from  the  hydrolysis  of  the  tannin  in  gallnuts 
{gailotannic  acid ) : 

C,,H^0,CO^H-\-H^O  =  %CJ{lOti),-COJl 

It  is  therefore  usually  prepared  by  exposing  coarsely  pow- 
dered and  moistened  gallnuta  to  the  air,  renewing  the  water 
as  it  evaporates.  At  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  months 
a  black  liquid  is  separated  from  the  mass  by  pressure,  and 
the  solid  residue  is  exhausted  with  hot  water.  The  liquid  is 
then  purified  by  reijeated  crystallization.  It  crystallizes  in 
fine  silky  needles,  with  1  molecule  of  water,  which  melt  at 
about  SOO*",  imd,  if  the  temperature  is  further  increased  to 
about  210°,  it  is  decomposed  into  f  (?,  and  C^H^Otl)^  (p.vro- 
gallol),  Gallic  acid  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold  water  and 
3  parts  of  hot  water;  it  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol,  but 
less  freely  in  ether.  A  solution  of  gallic  acid  gradually 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  becoming  colored  and  disen- 
gaging CO,.  If  a  recently  boiled  solution  of  gallic  acid  is 
passed  up  into  a  tube  filled  with  mercury  and  containing  no 
air,  and  some  recently  boiled  baryta  water  is  then  added,  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  at  once  changes  to  blue, 
if  a  little  oxygen  is  allowed  to  bubble  through.  The  change 
of  color  indicates  the  oxidation  of  the  gallic  acid.  Ferric 
salts  give  a  bluish-black  precipitate. 

When  gallic  acid  is  heated  with  4  parts  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  to  about  75°,  a  dark-red  solution  is  obtained,  and  if  this 
is  cooled  and  poured  into  water,  a  red  precipitate  is  obtained. 
This  precipitate  has  the  composition  C^Jf^O,,iAg,  or  twice 
the  composition  of  gallic  acid  minus  2H,0 ;  it  was  formerly 
called  rujifinllic  acid,  but  is  really  a  compound  called  hexa- 
hydroxyanthra<]mnone  C,J1^0lT)fi^. 

122.  KIlnRle    Add.  —  Ellagtc    acid    C,^H^O,-CO,H  IS 

obtained  by  the  action  of  an  oxidizing  agent — such  as  arsenic 
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anhydride,  silver  oxide,  etc. — on  gallic  acid.  It  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  bezoar  stones,  the  calculi  sometimes  found  in 
the  intestines  of  a  certain  Persian  species  of  the  goat  It  is 
a  yellowish,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 


123.  Tannic  Acid. — Tannic  acid  and  tannin  are  the 
names  generally  applied  to  certain  slightly  acid  compounds, 
which  are  found  widely  diffused  through  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  which  have  the  two  following  characteristic  prop- 
erties: (1)  They  produce  a  bluish-  or  greenish-black  color 
with  the  ferric  salts,  which  is  the  basis  of  writing  ink;  and 
(2)  they  precipitate  gelatine  and  albuminous  matter — hence 
their  property  of  more  or  less  completely  tanning  hide  to 
leather. 

The  only  one  of  these  acids  that  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated  is  gallotannic  acid  C^^HjD^-CO^H^^Hfi.  It  is 
most  readily  prepared  by  exhausting  finely  pulverized  gallnuts 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  a  percolator  (see  Fig.  9) 
having  its  mouth  loosely  closed  with  a  lid  and  its 
neck  plugged  with  cotton  wool.  The  ethereal  solu- 
tion that  passes  through  is  collected  in  a  receiver, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  separates  into  two 
or  sometimes  three  layers,  or  strata.  The  lowest 
layer  is  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  gallotannic 
acid  in  water,  while  the  upper  one  consists  of  ether, 
holding  in  solution  gallic  acid,  coloring  matter,  and 
other  impurities.  The  aqueous  solution  of  gallo- 
tannic acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. The  acid  has  also  been  prepared  by  the 
action  of  a  dehydrating  agent  such  as  POCl^  on 
gallic  acid ;  hence,  it  is  believed  to  be  digallic 
acid  C,H^(OH\'CO'0'C^H^(OH\'COOH,  which 
represents  2  molecules  of  gallic  acid  from  which 
1  molecule  of  water  has  been  removed. 

Gallotannic  acid,  or  tannin,  thus  obtained  is  a  slightly  yel- 
lowish, amorphous  mass,  which  is  very  readily  soluble  in 
water,  but  only  slightly  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.     Its  melting 
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point  is  at  2]2''-215''.  Its  solution  is  sHglitly  acid  and 
astringent.  A  solution  of  tannic  acid  protiuces  with  ferric 
Siilts  a  bluish-black  precipitate,  which  constitutes  ink.  li 
does  not  color  ferrous  salts,  but  the  mixture  soon  blackens 
on  exposure  to  the  air  by  absorbing  oxygen. 

Gallnutsarc  very  rich  in  tannin  as  we  have  seen,  and  a  very 
good  writing  ink  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
One  kilogram  of  finely  powdered  gallnuls  is  exhausted  with 
14  liters  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  fillered;  a  solution 
of  auu  grams  of  gum  arable  is  then  added,  and  afterward  a 
solution  of  .51HI  grams  of  ferrous  sulphate;  the  whole  mixture 
in  then  thoroughly  etirred,  and  exposed  to  the  air  until  it 
acquires  a  deep  black  color. 

Besides  albumin  and  gelatine,  starch  and  most  of  the  alka- 
loids are  also  precipitated  by  Unnic  acid.  A'dCV  causes  the 
separation  of  tannic  acid  from  its  solution.  Load  acetate 
precipitates  it  as  a  basic  tannate,  which  is  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid.  Copper  sulphate  also  precipitates  it  immediately. 
Alum  and  potash  atkled  to  tannic  acid  give  a  precipitate  that 
is  insoluble  in  cold  potash  solution.  If  potash  or  ammonia 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  it  acquires  a  brownish 
color,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  o.^ygcn. 

If,  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tannic  acid,  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash  is  added,  a  precipitate  ol potassium  tannate 
C,^,(?,-£I'(9jA' is  obtained,  and  if  this  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  a  solution  of  BaCl^  added,  a  precipitate,  which 
is  barium  tannate  (C,Jf,0^-CO^,f>a,  is  produced. 

The  tannic  acids,  or  tannins,  used  in  the  arts,  in  the  form 
of  extracts  of  various  parts  of  different  plants,  slightly  vary 
in  properties  and,  possibly,  in  composition.  Pending  a 
more  exact  knowledge  as  to  their  constitution,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  names  implying  the  sources  from  which  they 
are  derived ;  thus,  qucrcitannic  acid  is  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  the  oak  tree,  quinotaiinic  acid  from  cinchona  bark,  caffeo- 
tannic  acid  from  coffee,  etc. 

134.  Coiimarlc  Acl<l, — Coumaric  acid,  or  J  :  S-hydroxy 
cinnamic  acid  C^HXOH)-CH:CH-CO^H,  occurs  m /aham 
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leaves^  and  is  readily  prepared  from  coumarin,  its  anhydride, 

by  boiling  with  potash.     Coumarin  ^6^a< /^u^T r-//  ^^  ^^^^ 

substance  which  causes  the  well  known  odor  of  hay  and  of 
the  Tonka  bean  {Coumaroma  odoraia),  Coumarin  is 
extracted  from  these  plants  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  in  slender,  shining  needles.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared artificially  by  heating  sodio-salicylic  aldehyde  with 
sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhydride. 

125.  Caffeic  Acid. — CaflEeic  acid,  or  dihydroxy  cin- 
namic  acid  C^Hj^OH)^'CH\  CHCO^H\  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing, with  caustic  soda,  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  coffee  beverage  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  HCL 
It  crystallizes  in  slightly  yellowish  plates,  or  prisms,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 

126*  Qulnlo  Acid. — Quinic,  or  kinic^  acid,  or  tetra- 
hydroxy  benzoic  hexanhydride  C^H'H^'{OH)^'CO^H^  occurs 
in  cinchona  bark,  in  coffee,  and  in  various  other  plants,  and 
is  obtained  as  a  by  product  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine. 

Quinic  acid  forms  transparent  colorless  prisms,  which  are 
easily  soluble  in  water,  but  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. It  melts  at  162°,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. By  means  of  oxidizing  agents  {MnO^  and  H^SO^, 
it  is  converted  into  quinone  C^H^O^y  and  carbonic  and  formic 
acids.     By  fusion  with  potash,  it  yields  protocatechuic  acid. 


DIBASIC  ACIDS  FROM  PARAFFIN  HYDROCARBONS. 

127.  Oxalic,  or  Succinic,  Series. — The  acids  of  this 
important  series  may  be  considered  as  being  derived  from 
the  hydrocarbon?  by  the  substitution  of  two  COO  I!  groups 
for  two  atoms  of  //.  They  may  evidently  be  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  diprimary  glycols.  The  general  formula  of  the 
series  is  C„H^,X^OOH)^.  The  acids  of  this  scries  are  solid, 
crystallizable,  and  non-volatile  bodies;  most  of  them  are 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  all  have  a  strong  acid  reaction. 
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They  are  characterized  by  their  behavior  when  heated 
Those  that  contain  the  COOH  groups  attached  to  different 
carbon  atoms,  tend  to  form  internal  anhydrides  by  loss  of 
water,  while  those  that  have  the  COOH  group  attached  to 
one  and  the  same  carbon  atom,  yield  CO^  and  an  acid  of  the 
acetic  series.  When  fused  with  KOH^  they  yield  KjCO^ 
and  a  salt  of  the  acetic  series.  Many  of  these  acids  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  powerful  oxidizers  on  a  variety  of 
organic  bodies;  thus,  succinic,  adipic,  pimelic,  and  suberic 
acids  are  produced  by  treating  various  fatty  and  resinous 
bodies  with  nitric  acid. 

128.  Oxalic  Acid.  — This  important  acid  {CO^H\, 
occurs  in  many  plants,  and,  chiefly  as  potassium  salt,  in  the 
different  varieties  of  Oxalis  and  Rutftex.  The  calcium  salt 
is  often  found  in  plant  cells;  it  is  also  met  in  the  animal 
economy.  Urine  frequently  deposits  little  crystals  of  cal- 
cium oxalate,  and  the  salt  is  sometimes  found  in  the  bladder, 
where  it  forms  rough  concretions,  known  to  medical  science 
as  mulberry  calculi. 

Oxalic  acid  is,  as  a  rule,  prepared,  on  the  small  scale,  by 
oxidizing  sugar  with  nitric  acid,  and,  on  the  large  scale,  by 
the  oxidation  of  sawdust  with  potash. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  the  oxidation  of  sugar  with  nitric 
acid* 

c,,H„o„ + 90.  =  acji.o,  +  5/r.o 

One  part  of  sugar  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  with  5  parts 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.42.  The  light 
is  removed  when  the  action  commences,  and  copious  red 
fumes  are  seen  to  disengage.  When  the  action  slackens,  heat 
may  again  be  applied  to  the  vessel,  and  the  liquid  concen- 
trated by  distilling  off  the  superfluous  nitric  acid,  until  it 
deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  These  are  drained,  redissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the  solution  set  aside 
and  allowed  to  dry  by  exposure  to  air. 

2.  By  heating  sawdust  with  caustic  alkalies:  Common 
pine  sawdust  is  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  a  solution  con- 
taining KOIT-\-)lNaOH,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
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1.35.  This  is  spread  on  iron  plates  and  gradually  heated, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  it  in  motion  by  constantly  stirring. 
The  action  of  the  heat  expels  a  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
mixture  is  kept  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature  of  about 
204°,  without  allowing  the  mass  to  become  charred,  which 
would  cause  a  loss  of  oxalic  acid.  The  final  product  thus 
obtained  is  a  gray  powder;  this  is  then  treated  with  water 
at  about  15.5°,  which  leaves  the  sodium  oxalate  undissolved. 
The  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off,  evaporated  to  dr3mess, 
and  heated  in  furnaces  to  recover  the  alkalies,  which  are 
causticized  and  used  for  new  operations.  The  sodium  oxal- 
ate is  washed  and  decomposed  by  boiling  with  slaked  lime, 
and  the  'resulting  calcium  oxalate  is  decomposed  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  decanted  from  the  calcium 
sulphate  is  evaporated  to  crystallization  in  leaden  vessels, 
and  the  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Properties. — Oxalic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous 
solution  in  monoclinic  prisms  with  2  molecules  of  water, 
which  effloresce  at  20°  in  dry  air.  Large  quantities  of 
oxalic  acid,  from  about  10  grams  upwards,  introduced  into 
the  system  are  poisonous.  It  acts  on  the  heart,  retarding  its 
movements,  and  on  the  nerve  centers,  of  which  it  rapidly 
depresses  the  functions.  Its  antidote  is  chalk  or  precipitated 
calcium  carbonate.  It  is  soluble  in  9  parts  of  water  of 
medium  temperature,  and  dissolves  quite  easily  in  alcohol. 
It  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization  at  98°,  begins  to  dis- 
engage gases  at  132°,  and,  between  155°  and  160°,  decom- 
poses into  formic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  also  into  CO^y 
COy  and  Hfi\  both  reactions  take  place  at  the  same  time, 
as  shown  in  the  following  two  equations: 

(1)  C,H,0,^  CH,o,+  CO, 

(2)  C.H^O,  =  CO,  -f  CO  +  H,0 

When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into 
carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water.  An  aqueous 
oxalic-acid  solution  under  the  influence  of  light  decomposes 
into  CO^j  Hfi^  and,  with  sufficient  oxygen  access,  //,(?,.  If 
a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  or,  better,  ammonium  oxalate,  is 
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added  to  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  a  white  precipitate 
of  calcium  oxalate  is  formed.  This  precipitate  is  formed 
even  in  very  dilute  solutions,  and  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  silver  oxalate  C^O^Ag^  is  quickly 
heated  in  a  small  test  tube,  it  explodes  violently. 

All  these  reactions  characterize  oxalic  acid. 

Oxalic  acid  is  largely  used  in  calico  printing,  in  dyeing 
and  bleaching,  in  cleaning  brass,  and  in  removing  iron  stains 
from  linen. 

129.     Oxalates.  —  The   oxalates,    except   those   of   the 
alkali  metals,  are  almost  insoluble  in  water.    Sodium  oxalate 
{CO^Na)^  occurs  in  various  plants  growing  in  salt  marshes. 
Normal  potassium  oxalate  {CO^K)^Aq  is  moderately  soluble. 
Hydropotassium  oxalate^  also  known  as  potassium  binoxalate 
{CO^JCH^  is  sometimes  called  salt  of  sorrel  and  very  often 
esseJitial  salt   of  lemons^   which   latter  name   is,   however, 
wrong,  as  lemons  contain  no  oxalic  acid  whatever.    Trihydro- 
potassium  oxalate^  or  potassium  quadroxalat^(CO^^H^K^  2Aq, 
is  more  commonly  sold  as  salt  of  sorrel.    Ammonium  oxalate 
{CO^NII^^^Aq  occurs  in  Peruvian  guano.     It  finds  employ- 
ment in  analysis  from  the  precipitation  of  calcium  it  pro- 
duces, (see  Art.  75,  Qualitative  A^ialysis,  Part  1).     It  crj-s- 
tallizes  in  needles  from  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  that  has  been 
neutralized  with   ammonia.     Calciufn  oxalate  (CO^^Ca^Aq 
occurs  crystallized  in  plant  cells,  and  certain  plants  gro>\4ng 
in  soil  rich  with  limestone  contain  sometimes  as  much  as  half 
their  entire  weight  of  calcium  oxalate.     As  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned,  it  is  occasionally  found  in  abnormal  urine 
and  in  calculi.    Ferrous  oxalate  {CO^^Fe  occurs  as  ox  a  lite  in 
call;  ferric  oxalate  (CO^J^e^^  when  exposed  to  sunlight  in 
the  presence  of  water,  evolves  CO^  and  deposits  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  of  {C0^)^Fe,2Aq,      Ferric  oxalate  is 
used  in  photo^ijaphy.    Potassium  ferrous  oxalate  {CO^^FeK^ 
is  prepared  by  adding  potassium  oxalate  in  excess  to  ferrous 
sulphate;  it  is  a  ver^'  ])()werful  reducing  agent,  and  is  used 
as  such  quite  frequently  in  photography.    Potassium  chromic 
oxalate  {C0^)^K^Cr/6Aq  is  obtained  in  crystals  of  dark- blue. 
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or  nearly  black,  color,  by  dissolving  in  water  1  part  of  potas- 
sium dichromate,  2  parts  of  hydropotassium  oxalate,  and 
2  parts  of  oxalic  acid.  Neither  the  oxalic  acid  nor  the  Cr^O^ 
can  be  precipitated  from  this  salt  by  the  usual  tests.  Man- 
ganese oxalate  {CO^)^Mn  is  used,  mixed  with  drying  oils,  in 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  etc. 

130.  Malonic  Acid.  —  Mai  on  ic  acid  CHJ^COJI)^  is 
the  next  higher  homologue  of  oxalic  acid.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1858  by  Dessaignes,  on  oxidizing  malic  acid 
CO^H'CH{OH)'CH^'C0^H  with  potassium  bichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  occurs  as  calcium  salt  in  sugar  beets.  It 
is  usually  prepared  from  monochloracetic  acid  CHJOI-CO^H 
by  converting  it  into  the  potassium  salt,  and  boiling 
this  with  potassium  cyanide,  when  potassium  cyanacetate 
CHJ(CN)'C0^K  is  formed.  This  is  boiled  with  potash, 
which  converts  it  into  potassium  malonate: 

CHJ,CN)'CO^K+H^O  +  KOH  ^  CH^{CO,K\-{-NH, 

The  excess  of  potash  is  neutralized  by  //C/,  and  calcium 
chloride  added,  which  precipitates  calcium  malonate;  by 
boiling  this  with  oxalic  acid,  the  calcium  is  left  as  oxalate, 
and  the  solution  deposits  tabular  crystals  of  malonic  acid. 

Malonic  acid  melts  at  132**,  and  crystallizes  in  triclinic 
plates.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Above  its 
melting  point,  it  decomposes  into  CO^  and  acetic  acid. 

Barium  malonate  has  the  formula  {C^Hfi^Ba^'^Hfi, 
The  calcium  salt  C^Hfi jCa.'-lHfi  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
cold  water.  The  silver  salt  C^Hfi^Ag^  is  a  white  crystal- 
line compound,  which  is  insoluble. 

131.  Succinic  Acids.  —  Succinic  acid  C^HJ^CO^H)^ 
exists  in  two  modifications;  namely, 

CO,H'  CH^^  CH^^  CO,H  CH,^  CH(CO^H\ 

ethylene  succinic  acid  ethylidene  succinic  acid 

Ethylene  succinic  acid,  or  common  succinic  acid,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  fermentation  of  tartaric  acid,  the  latter  acid  being 
considered  as  dihydroxysuccinic  acid  C\H^{OII)J(^CO^H)^^ 
which  in  this  way  becomes  reduced  to  succinic  acid. 


lltt  pttrpOK of  terrii^  n  tpmcral  flaad  rar  the  taKtena,  ■tikJi 
etaae  die  Cenneautioti  and  «ii>cfa  soon  gtov  if  tbc  fiafik  E  kept 
to  •  vafiD  fDGn(abcmt  tS^,  and  cxn^nl^ooried  toexcIiHic  air. 
Tfae  fisnnentatiaa  pfooeeds  ^lovly  bat  AeadflT,  and,  afier 
tbc  eiqitntioa  of  aboot  tvo  mootfas.  the  ammnoinin  tarrraie 
is  the  Batk  has  been  coorened  into  ammopinin  socciiiate  and 
carbotutc;  this  muttore  is  boiled  to  expel  tbe  latter,  milk  o( 
lime  is  added,  and  tbe  vbnle  tsa^n  btiiled  as  lon^  a£  .V//,  is 
expelled;  the  calciam  racrinatc  is  then  decomposed  by$ul- 
phtmc  add,  aod  the  liquid  a  filtered  from  the  adcinm  sul- 
piiatc  and  evapiiratcd  to  ciyMallisatioR. 

Sncciiuc  acid  fontu  Urge  cokniesB  crystals,  which  remain 
rauUtered  when  expowd  to  the  air,  but,  wbra  heated.  the>' 
begin  to  emit  npon  at  120°  and  to  fuse  at  !»)'.  At  ZSq", 
aucdalc  acid  baita  and  breaks  up  into  succinic  anbydnde 
water,  aooofding  to  tbe  eqaattoa: 


acM  anhy-iriiJe 

The  vapors  of  succinic  acid  provoke  coughing  in  a  remark- 

aMc  degree,  thus  affording  a  sure,  but  rather  disagreeable, 
ttst  for  this  acid.  Succinic  acid  dissolves  in  20  parts  of  cold 
water  and  '.i  parts  lA  hot  water;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in 

iilcohol,  but  only  sparingly  in  ether.  Fusion  with  KOH 
converts  it  into  potassium  carbonate  and  potassium  propio- 
nate, as  is  seen  frnm  the  equation: 

Cii/cium  succinate  CJfJCO^^Ca  crystallizes  with  3  mole- 
ruIcK  of  water  from  a  hot  solution,  and  with  1  molecule  of 
Wilier  from  a  cold  solution;  it  is  rather  sparingly  soluble  in 
w;i1(T,  Ii  'M'curs  in  nature  in  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree. 
Ilium  succinate  is  added  to  a  solution  containing 
;d1  the  iron  is  precipitated  as  a  reddish-brown 
jicihuiti-  i-'c-^{CJl,Oy{0!l)^  (used  in  analytical 
tlic  seiKiration  of  iron  from  aluminum). 


Wheu 
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Succinic  acid  is  manufactured  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
refuse  amber,  which  contains  it  ready  formed,  in  iron  retorts, 
and  by  purifying  the  solid  product  of  this  distillation. 

Malic  acid  is  hydroxysuccinic  acid,  and  is  reduced  by  fer- 
mentation to  succinic  acid.  Both  malic  and  tartaric  acids 
are  reduced  to  succinic  acid  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid. 
Succinic  acid  has  been  obtained  synthetically  by  boiling 
ethene  dibromide  with  potassium  cyanide  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  then  boiling  the  ethene  cyanide  thus  obtained 
with  KOH  dissolved  in  alcohol : 

(1)  C^Hfir^^%KCN  =  C,HXCN)^  +  2KBr 

(2)  C,HXCN\^%KOH^^Hfi  =  C,HXCO,K),  +  %NH, 

Succinic  acid  is  always  produced  in  small  quantities  in  the 
fermentation  of  sugar,  and  is  consequently  always  to  be 
found  in  fermented  beverages,  such  as  wine  and  beer.  It 
occurs  in  unripe  grapes,  while  ripe  grapes  contain  tartaric 
acid  (dihydroxysuccinic  acid).  It  occurs  in  various  plants, 
such  as  lettuce,  poppies,  wormwood,  etc.,  and  it  is  also  found 
in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  the  rabbit. 

Ethylidene  succinic  acid,  or  isosuccinic  acid 
CH^'CH(CO^H)^,  which  is  isomeric  with  succinic  acid,  is 
obtained  by  boiling  with  potassium  hydrate  the  cyanide  of 
ethylidene  CH^-CH(CN)^.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  fuses 
at  130®,  and  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  succinic  acid. 

132.  Pyrotartaric  Acid. — Pyrotartaric  acid  CJfifi^ 
exists  in  four  modifications;  namely, 

CH.  CH.'COM      CH.  CH^ 


I 


.     CH^CO.H      CH^'CO^H     CH{CO,H\      CH^ 

pyrotartaric  acid,  glutaric  acid  ethylmalonic  dimethyl- 

or  •  acid  malonic 

methylsuccinic  acid  acid 

Met hylsjicci flic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  df}'-  distillation  of 
tartaric  acid  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  powdered  pumice 
stone.     The  distillate  is  mixed  with  water,  filtered  from  oily 
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matter,  evaporated  on  the  water  bath,  and  finally  crystallized 
from  alcohol. 

It  crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  prisms,  and  is  readily  sol- 
uble in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol.  It  melts  at  112*^,  and, 
when  rapidly  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  methyl- 
succinic  anhydride : 

I  I 

CH'CO^H  =  H^O  +  CH'  CO  \ 

CH^CO^H  CH.'CO/ 

The  remaining  acids  of  this  series  are  not  of  sufficient 
technical  importance  to  warrant  their  description  here ;  the 
names  and  sources  of  the  most  important  among  the  great 
many  isomerides  will  be  found  in  Table  12. 


DIBASIC  ACIDS  FROM  OL.EFINE  HYDROCARBONS. 

133.  Fumaric  Series. — The  acids  of  this  series  are 
unsaturated  acids;  their  general  formula  may  be  repre- 
sented as  CJI^^^J^COJf)^,  and  they  arc  capable  of  taking 
up  2  atoms  of  bromine  to  become  dibromo  derivatives  of 
the  acids  of  the  preceding  series. 

Fumaric  acid  is  the  first  acid  of  this  series,  its  formula  is 
C^H^{CO^//)^yimd  might,  consequently,  exist  in  two  modifica- 
tions; namely,  COJhCII  \  CH- CO  J  fund  CH^  :  C(COJf\. 
Fumaric  acid  and  nialcic  acid  have  exactly  the  same  compo- 
sition and  molecular  formula,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  show  that  these  two  acids  are  position  isomerides; 
they  appear  rather  to  be  stereo-isomerides. 

134.  Fninaric  Aeld.  —  Fumaric  acid  CJf^(COJI\ 
exists,  in  the  free  state,  in  many  plants,  in  Iceland  moss,  in 
Fumaria  officinalis  (common  fumitory),  and  in  some  fun^. 
It  is  prepared  by  heating  malic  acid  strongly  as  long  as  water 
distils  over: 

cjii,on){Coji\  =  c,n,{CO,H),+H^o 
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The  residue  is  treated  with  cold  water  to  extract  unaltered 
malic  acid,  and  the  f  umaric  acid  is  obtained  by  crystallization 
from  either  hot  water  or  alcohol.  When  heated  to  200°,  it 
partly  sublimes  undecomposed  and  the  rest  decomposes  into 
water  and  maleic  anhydride.  If  fumaric  acid  is  heated  to 
about  150°  with  a  large  excess  of  water,  it  is  reconverted  into 
malic  acid. 

T\iQ  fumar at es  of  barium^  calcium^  and  lead  dSQ  sparingly 
soluble;  the  silver  salt  CJIfi^Ag^  is  very  insoluble  and 
explodes  when  heated. 

135.  Maleic  Acid. — Maleic  acid,  which  is,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  isomeric  with  fumaric  acid,  may  be  prepared 
by  the  rapid  heating  of  malic  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  PCl^ 
on  the  same  acid,  and  in  various  other  ways.  Maleic  acid 
crystallizes  in  large  prisms  or  plates,  is  very  easily  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  possesses  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  taste.  The 
crvstals  melt  at  130°,  and  boil  at  160°  with  decomposition 

into  maleic  anhydride,        II         ^0 

Its  silver  salt  C^Hfi^Ag^  is  a  finely  divided  precipitate, 
which  gradually  changes  into  large  crystals.  Its  barium 
salt  C^Hfi^Ba^Aq  is  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water  and  crys- 
tallizes well. 

136.  In  order  to  be  able  to  form  a  tangible  idea  of,  and 
to  account  for,  the  isomerism  between  fumaric  and  maleic 
acids,  it  is  assumed  that  the  CO^H  groups  are  differently 
situated  with  regard  to  a  plane  drawn  through  the  two 
nuclear  carbon  atoms  of  the  molecule.  On  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  the  assumed  difference  may  be  represented  by  the 
two  formulas : 

H'CCO.H*  HC'CO.H 

II  and  II 

H'C'CO^H  CO.H'C'H 

The  first  of  these  two  formulas  is  known  as  the 
plane- symmetrical^  or  cis^  formula^  while  the  second  is 
called  the  axial-symmetrical,  centri-symmetrical,  or  trans. 


formula.    Since  maleic  acid  very  readily  forms  an  anhydride, 


i 


/O,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  first  formula, 

Hcccy 

because  the  formation  of  an  anhydride  would  occur  the  more 
easily  the  nearer  tlie  CO^H  groups  are  to  each  other.  Many 
cases  of  stereo-isomerism  are  believed  to  be  explicable  by 
formulas  resembling  those  given  above,  so  that  the  expres- 
sions maleinoid  and  fumaroid  structure  are  frequently  used. 

It  was  shown  in  Art.  79,  Organic  Chemislry,  Part  I,  that 
dnubly  linked  carbon  atoms  might  be  supposed  to  occupy 
cacli  the  center  of  a  tetrahedron,  which  tetrahedra  have  one 
edge  in  common.  When  maleic  acid  is  treated  with  HBr, 
the  double  linking  is  opened  up,  a  change  that  may  be  pre- 
sented thus: 

H-  C-  COM  Br  If  :  C-  COM 

II  +  HBr  =  I 

H-  C-  COM  f^f^  '■  C-  COM 

The  formula  of  this  bromo-succinic  acid  must  be  regarded 
as  formed  of  two  tetrahedra  with  a  solid  angle  in  common 
(see  Fig.  aC,  Orji-anic  C/icinisfry,  Part  1).  It  is  assumed 
that  tetrahedra  having  one  edge  in  common  cannot  rotate 
with  regard  la  one  another,  hut  that  those  having  only  a 
solid  angle  in  common  am  rotate  in  this  manner.  Now,  if 
this  is  the  case,  the  bromo-succinic  acid  shown  above  may 

COM- C: //Br 
rotate  and  become  I  ratherthan  remainaspre- 

//f/iCCOM 
viously  represented,  because  the  radicals  CC,// and // and 
Br  may  be  expected  to  attract  one  another.  By  treating  this 
bromo-succinic  acid  with  alkalies,  it  is  possible  to  remove  //Br 
from  it,  and  if  this  is  done,  the  acid  that  remains  should  he 
fumaric  acid,  not  maleic  acid.  This  is  actually  found  to  be 
the  case,  so  that  the  formula  given  above  for  fumaric  acid  is, 
to  some  extent,  confirmed. 

137.  As  is  seen  from  Table  I'-i  there  are  three  isomeric 
acids  having  the  formula  CJ/J^COM)i'<  namely,  itacomc, 
(itraconH\  and  n 
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Itaconic  and  citraconic  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  citric  and  aconitic  acids;  they  both  are,  by  dehy- 
dration, converted  into  citraconic  anhydride.  Citraconic 
acid  is  converted  into  mesaconic  acid  when  it  is  boiled  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  or  when  heated  to  100°  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  three  acids,  itaconic,  citraconic,  and 
mesaconic,  are  unsaturated  and  can  combine  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  forming  pyro tartaric  acid: 

Itaconic  acid  crystallizes  in  rhombic  octahedrons,  dis- 
solves in  17  parts  of  water  at  10"*,  melts  at  161°,  and  is 
resolved  by  distillation  into  water  and  citraconic  anhydride. 

Citraconic  acid  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms  which 
melt  at  80°.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  itaconic 
acid,  and  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  anhydride 
CJijO^  forms  an  oily  liquid,  which  readily  recombines  with 
water  to  form  the  acid. 

Mesaconic  acid  forms  shining  prisms,  which  are  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  melts  at  208°  and  sub- 
limes without  decomposition. 

The  isomerism  of  citraconic  and  mesaconic  acids  is 
analogous  to  that  of  maleic  and  f umaric  acids. 


DIBASIC  ACIDS  FROM  HTDROCARBONS  CONTAINING  A 

BENZENE  NUCLEUS. 

138.  These  acids  are  obtained,  as  their  class  name 
indicates,  from  benzene  hydrocarbons.  Thus,  the  most 
important  of  these  acids,  phthalic  acid  C^Hji^CO^H)^,  may 
be  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  one  of  the  three  xylenes 

139.  Phthalic  Acids.— Phthalic  acid  C^HXCO^H\  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthalene,  or 
naphthalene  tetrachloride.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  scales 
or  in  short,  thick  prisms,  which  are  only  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  readily  dissolve  in  hot  water,  alcohol. 
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and  ether,     tt  fuses  at  185°,  and  is  resolved  at  a  higher 
temperature  into  water  and  phtbalic  anhydride  C^Hfi^: 


C\H^(CO^H\  =  Hfi^L\H^^^~^0 


phthatic  anhydride 

When  heated  with  an  excess  of  calcium  hydrate,  phlhalic 
acid  is  decomposed  into  '2,CO^  and  benzene,  but  when 
exactly  %  molecules  of  it  are  heated  with  1  molecule  of 
Ca(OH)^,  it  yields  calcium  benzoate: 

ZC,H,0^-^Ca{OH),  =  (C,H^OXCn  +  ZCO,-\-^N^O 

Chromic  acid  oxidizes  phthalic  acid  completely  into  CO, 
and  //.a 

Barium  chloride  added  toasolution  of  ammonium  phthalate 
precipitates  barium  plithalatc  C,Hfi^Ba,  which  is  only  very 
elightly  soluble  in  water. 

Phthalic  acid  is  found  among  the  products  of  oxidation  of 
ttliitannK  and  purpurine  with  nitric  acid,  as  is  seen  from  the 
subjoined  equations: 


i 


alizarine 


phthalic  oxalic 


purpurine  ^^^^^'^  '^ 

Isopkthalic  acid,  or  1  r3-phthalic  acid,  crystallizes  in 
needle-shaped  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  yields  no  anhydride 
when  heated,  but  sublimes  unchanged.  Its  barium  salt 
dissolves  easily  in  water,  so  that  tlie  acid  is  not  precipitated 
by  barium  chloride  from  the  solution  of  its  ammonium  salt, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  its  two  i.somerides. 

Terephthalic  acid,  or  l:4-phthaltc  acid,  is  difficult  to 
crj-sta!lize,  and  is  generally  obtained  as  a  white  powder.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  so  that  it  is  precipitated  from  its 
solution  in  alkali  by  adding  acid.  The  barium  phthalatc 
is  only  sparingly  soluble.  This  acid  does  not  yield  an 
anhydride. 


ri 
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These  differences  in  the  properties  of  the  three  different 
phthalic  acids  are  of  importance,  as  the  production  of  one  or 
the  other  frequently  helps  to  decide  the  constitution  of  a 

benzene  derivative. 

CO 
Phthalic  anhydride  CJi^<QQ>0  is  obtained  by  boiling 

phthalic  acid,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned.  It  forms 
long  shining  needles,  which  fuse  at  128°  and  boil  at  284°. 
Phthalic  anhydride,  when  heated  with  phenols,  combines 
with  them  directly,  with  the  elimination  of  the  elements  of 
water,  and  compounds  are  obtained  that  are  designated  as 
phthaieins. 

Thus,  when  phthalic  anhydride  is  heated  with  ordinary 
phenol,  2  molecules  of  phenol  combine  with  1  molecule  of 
phthalic  anhydride,  1  molecule  of  water  is  expelled,  and 
phtlialetn  of  phetiol  is  obtained : 

phthalic  anhydride        phenol  phufa^ein 

Phthalic  anhydride  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  rosin 
dyes,  which  will  be  treated  of  later  in  the  Course. 

140.  By  treating  phthalic  acids  with  nascent  hydrogen, 
a  large  number  of  hydrogen  addition  products,  hydrophthalic 
acids^  e.g.,  CJf^'H^-{COOH)^^  has  been  obtained.  These 
acids  are  remarkable  for  the  numerous  cases  of  isomerism 
they  exhibit,  the  cause  of  which  has  been  traced  to  the 
existence  of  cis  and  trans  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  maleic 
and  fumaric  acids,  and  also  to  the  different  positions  of  the 
double  linking  between  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  benzene 
nucleus;  thus,  the  two  following  dihydroterephthalic  acids 
are  found  to  be  isomeric : 


and  CO,  H-  C<^  ^^J.'  ^^'>,  C-  CO,  H 

The  nomenclature  used  to  express  this  isomerism  is  the 
insertion  of  the  symbol  a  before  the  number  of  that  carbon 
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atom  which  is  doubly  linked  to  the  one  following  it;  thus, 
a2  would  imply  a  benzene  ring  in  which  carbon  atom  No.  2 
is  doubly  linked  to  carbon  atom  No.  3.  The  formulas  given 
above  are,  according  to  this  nomenclature,  given  as  follows; 
&3,  G  dihydroterephthalic  acid,  and  a4,  0  dihydroterephthalic 
acid,  respectively: 

141.  lBouvltIoa<'lcir,//',-(r<?,/^),isobtained  byfusing 
gamboge  (a  gum  resin)  with  potash.  It  crj'sUUizes  in  slender 
needles,  which  fuse  at  287°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  but  dissolves  readilj-  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

<:Hmiaio  twld  C.iV,(r//,),(  C\N),  is  prepared  by  boiling 
durcne  r,//,{r//,).  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  crj'stallizes  in 
long  transparent  prisms;  it  is  siiaringly  soluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol. 

Cnmyllo  acid  C,H,{CH,),CO,H  is  formed  at  the  same 
time  as  cumidic  acid.  It  fuses  at  150°  and  sublimes  in 
needles,  while  cumidic  acid  does  not  fuse  and  sublimes  in 
scales. 

142.  l>lbask'  Hydroxy AfUIs.— The  acids  of  this  series 
may  be  regarded  as  oxidatiou  products  of  diprimary  poly- 
hydric  alcohols,  or,  in  the  case  of  those  haviig  a  benzene 
nucleus,  as  dicarboxylic  acids  from  phenol, 

143.  Tartronic  Acid. — Tartronic  acid,  or  hydroxy- 
malonic  acid  CH[OH){CO^H).^,  is  formed  by  the  action  o£ 
nascent  hydrogen  on  mesoxalic  acid: 

CO{CO,II\-\-'iff  =  CH{^OH){CO^H\ 

mesoxalic  acid  tartronic  acid 

It  is  also  obtained  by  spontaneous  decomposition  of  dinitro- 
tartaric  acid,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  left  to  evaporate, 
the  decomposition  being    attended  with  the    evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  trioxide: 
C^H,(0-NOX(CO,H)^  =  CH(OH){CO,N),  +  CO,  +  N,0, 

dinitrotartaric  add  tartronic  acid 

This  acid  forms  large  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     The  crystals  melt  at 


r\ 
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175*^,  and  are  resolved,  at  a  higher  temperature,  into  carbon 
dioxide,  water,  andglycollide  C,//,(9„  which  is  an  amorphous 
substance,  and  an  anhydride  of  glycollic  acid. 

144.  Malic  Acid. — Malic  acid,  or  hydroxy  succinic  acid 
^%^ J<0 H){CO^H)^y  is  one  of  the  chief  natural  vegetable 
acids,  and  was  first  extracted  by  Scheele,  in  1785,  from  apple 
juice.  It  is  mostly  prepared  from  the  unripe  berry  of  the 
mountain  ash.  The  juice  of  these  berries  is  extracted  by 
pressure,  boiled,  filtered,  and  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime. 
Calcium  malate  is  deposited,  which  is  converted  into  the 
acid,  or  hydrocalcium,  malate  by  being  dissolved  in  hot  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water;  on  cooling 
hydrocalcium  malate,  [C^HJ,0H){C0^H)-C0XCa,9>AqQTYS' 
tallizes  out.  This  is  converted  into  malate  of  lead  by  decom- 
position with  lead  acetate.  The  precipitated  lead  malate  is 
suspended  in  pure  water  and  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, when  PbS  is  precipitated  and  malic  acid  is  found  in 
solution.  The  liquid  is  at  last  filtered  and  the  acid  obtained 
by  evaporation. 

Malic  acid  crystallizes  in  little  needles  grouped  in  rounded 
grains,  which  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  fuses 
at  100°,  and,  at  a  higher  temperature,  yields  a  feathery  sub- 
limate of  maleic  and  fumaric  acids  and  of  maleic  anhydride. 
When  boiled  for  a  considerable  time  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  fumaric  acid  and  water.  Hydriodic  acid 
reduces  it  to  succinic  acid : 

C,H,(pH)(CO,H\Jr^HI  =  C,HXCO,H\-^H,0-^r, 

Oxidation  by  chromic  acid  converts  malic  acid  into  malonic 
acid. 

Malic  acid  presents  three  isomerides.  Their  solutions  have 
a  sour  taste ;  one  of  them,  the  natural  acid,  rotates  the  plane 
of  polarized  light  to  the  left,  another  to  the  right,  and  the 
third  is  optically  inactive.  They  are  identical  in  structure 
and  must  be  regarded  as  stereo-isomeric. 

145*  Tartaric  Acid. — Tartaric  acid,  or  dikydroxysuc- 
cinic  acid   CO^HCHOH-CHOH-COJi,    or    C.Hfi,,    or 


CM,{Off),{CO^H)^,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed 
vegetable  acids.  It  was  discovered,  like  malic  acid,  by 
Schccle,  in  liU'J,  in  the  tartar,  or  argol,  which  is  deposited 
in  c:isks  in  which  wine  has  been  stored.  It  is  mostly  pre- 
pared from  the  purified  tartar,  known  as  cream  of  tartar, 
which  is  kydropotassium  tartrate.  The  hydropotassiura  tar- 
trate is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  powdered  chalk  is 
added  as  long  as  effervescence  is  produced,  or  as  long  as  the 
liquid  exhibits  an  acid  reaction ;  calcium  tartrate  and  potas- 
sium tartrate  are  thereby  produced,  and  the  latter  is  separ- 
ated from  the  former,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  by  filtra- 
tion. The  solution  of  potassium  tartrate  is  then  mixed  with 
excess  of  calcium  chloride,  which  precipitates  all  the  remain- 
ing potassium  tartrate  in  the  form  of  calcium  salt ;  this  is 
washed  and  atlded  to  the  former  portion,  and  the  whole  is 
digested  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  heated,  when  calcium  sulphate  is  precipitated,  and  the 
tartaric  acid  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtered  solu- 
tion. The  crude  acid  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  water, 
decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallized;  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  is  most  always  added,  in  order  to  promote 
the  formation  of  large  crystals.  The  following  equations 
represent  the  various  stages  in  the  manufacture  of  the  acid: 
(1)  ^C^H,0,KH-\-CaCO, 

=  cjipj-:^  -f  cjifi.Ca + Hfi + co^ 

(■3)  CJf,OJ^\+CaCl^  ^  CJIp,Ca^%KCl 

{;()  CJlfi,Ca-[-Il^SO,  =  CJIfi.H^-^CaSO, 
Tartaric  acid  forms  colorless,  transparent  prisms,  which 
are  very  often  of  quite  considerable  size  ;  they  are  perma- 
nent in  air,  odorless,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water,  either 
cold  or  hot,  and  in  alcohol.  The  solution  of  tartaric  acid 
reddens  litmus  strongly  and  has  a  pure  acid  taste.  When 
crystallized  tartaric  acid  is  rapidly  heated  to  170°,  it  fuses 
and  becomes  an  amorphous,  deliquescent  mass  of  tnetatar- 
taric  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  it.  At  145°,  it  becomes 
iartralic  acid  CJf^^^^,  3  molecules  of  the  acid  having  lost  a 
molecule  of  water ;  at  180°,  it  yields  tartrcHc  acid  C,I/,0„ 
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and  tartaric  anhydride^  which  is  isomeric  with  it.  All  these 
compounds  may  be  readily  reconverted  into  tartaric  acid  by 
digestion  with  water.  On  further  heating,  it  undergoes 
destructive  distillation,  yielding  acetic ^  pyroracemic  C^Hfi^, 
pyrotartaric  CJifi^^  pyrotritartaric  C^Hfi^y  and  formic 
acids y  together  with  dipyrotetracetone  C^H^fi^^  which  is  char- 
acterized by  its  peculiar  odor,  closely  resembling  that  of 
burned  sugar. 

Fused  ATC^/f  converts  tartaric  acid  into  acetate  and  oxalate. 
When  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  MnO^  or  K^Cr^O^y  it 
yields  formic  acid  and  CO^,  and  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid. 

When  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  and 
tartaric  acid  are  heated  together  to  120°  in  a  closed  tube,  the 
tartaric  acid  is  reduced  to  malic  acid,  and  the  latter  in  its 
turn  to  succinic  acid,  as  is  seen  from  the  two  equations : 

C.//,(<9//),(<rC>,//),+2///  =  C,IUOH){CO,H\+H,0+r, 

tartaric  acid  malic  acid 

malic  acid  succinic  acid 

Conversely,  tartaric  acid  may  be  produced  synthetically 
from  dibromo- succinic  acid. 

Tartaric  acid  is,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  one  of  the 
most  important  vegetable  acids,  and  it  occurs  in  most  fruits, 
closely  associated  with  malic  acid.  Tartaric  acid  is  a  dibasic 
acid,  and  forms  a  potassium  salt,  which  is  remarkable  for 
being  sparingly  soluble,  and  which  is  precipitated  in  minute 
crystals  when  almost  any  salt  of  potassium  is  added  to  tartaric 
acid  and  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  The  natural  tartaric  acid, 
just  described,  is  dextrorotary. 

146.  Tartrates. — Hydropotassium  tartrate  HKCJIjO^ 
is  commonly  known  as  cream  of  tartar.  It  is  prepared  by 
rccrystallizing  argol  from  hot  water,  which  dissolves  about 
^  of  its  weight,  but  only  retains  .r/,  o*  ^>n  cooling'-.  It  forms 
irregular  groups  of  small,  translucent,  or  transparent,  pris- 
matic crystals,  which  grate  between  the  teeth.  It  has  a 
decidedly  acid  reaction  and  a  sour  taste.     When  heated,  it 


, 
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evolves  a  characteristic  smell  of  burned  sugar,  and  leaves  a 
residue  consisting  of  a  mass  of  bliitk  charcoal  mixed  with 
potassium  carbonate.  It  is  nearly  inssoluble  in  alcohol, 
which  precipiiates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution,  which 
explains  its  separation  from  the  grape  juice  ;  as  the  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  increases  while  the  process  of  fermentation  is 
going  on.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids  and  in  alkalies,  which 
CMinvert  it  into  normal />olass turn  tartrate  A', C  ,//,<?,.  Potai- 
stum  soi.'iuiH  tartrate  A'.VrtC,//,(9,,4.4(^ismuch  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  purgative;  it  was  discovered  in  I(i~2  by  Seignette, 
a  pharmacist  of  Rochelle,  hence,  it  is  often  called  Roclulk 
salt  or  Seignette  sail.  It  is  preparetl  by  neutralizing  a  boil- 
ing solution  of  cream  of  tartar  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
evaporating  this  solution.  On  cooling,  the  double  salt  is 
obtained  in  fine,  rhombic  prisms.  It  has  a  mild  saline  taste. 
Calcium  tartrate  CaC,H,0,A.\q  occurs  in  grape  and  senna 
leaves.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  precipi- 
tates when  CaCl^  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  « 
tartrate.  Cupric  tartrate  CiiC,f/,0„ZAq  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alkalies  to  a  deep-blue  solution,  in 
which  2  atoms  of  the  alkali  metal  have  displaced  'i  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  This  alkaline  cupric  solution,  generally  known 
as  Ffhhiig's  solution,  is  frequently  tised  in  analytical  cbem- 
istry  for  the  detection  of  sugar.  Silver  tartrate  Ag,C^H,0, 
is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate  from  a  normal  tartrate,  and 
the  solution  deposits  metallic  silver  when  heated.  Potas- 
sium antiinonyl  tartrate  K{SbO)C^Hfi^,  or  tartar  emetic, 
is  readily  prepared  by  boiling  antimony  trioxide  in  a  solution 
of  cream  of  tartar ;  it  is  deposited  from  a  hot  and  concen- 
trated solution  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  dissolve,  without 
being  decomposed,  in  15  parts  of  cnld  water  and  3  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  have  an  acrid,  disagreeable,  metallic  taste. 
The  solution  ts  decomposed  by  both  acids  and  alkalies,  the 
former  precipitate  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  antimony 
trioxide,  and  the  latter  precipitate  the  trioxide,  which  is 
again  dissolved  by  great  excess  of  the  reagent.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  separates  all  the  antimony  as  antimony  trisulphide. 
Dry  potassium  antimonyl  tartrate  heated  with  the  blowpipe 
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on  charcoal,  yields  a  bead  of  metallic  antimony.  The  crystals 
of  potassium  antimonyl  tartrate  have  the  composition 
*^K {SbO)C ^H fi ^yAq^  the  group  SbO  acting  as  a  univalent 
radical,  and  replacing  1  atom  of  hydrogen.  When  dried  at 
100°,  these  crystals  cast  off  their  water  of  crystallization,  and 
at  200°  an  additional  molecule  of  water,  leaving  the  com- 
pound K{SbO)C^H^O^y  which  has  the  constitution  of  a  salt 
of  tartrelic  acid;  but  when  dissolved  in  water,  the  crystals 
again  take  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  reproduce  the 
original  salt 

147*  Racemic  acid^  isomeric  with  tartaric  acid,  was  dis- 
covered in  1822  by  Kestner,  and  has  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  Berzelius  and  Pasteur.  It  is  prepared  by  heating 
tartaric  acid  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  water  in  a  sealed 
tube  at  175°  for  about  half  an  hour.  It  is  distinguished  from 
tartanc  acid  by  the  form  of  its  crystals,  which  are  triclinic 
prisms,  by  having  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  and 
by  being  much  less  soluble  in  water  and  less  easily  fusible. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  change  the  plane  of  polarized  light, 
while  tartaric  acid  is  dextrorotary.  The  solution  of  racemic 
acid  precipitates  solutions  of  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  chloride 
of  calcium,  a  property  that  tartaric  acid  does  not  possess. 
Racemic  acid  is  found  mixed  with  tartaric  acid  extracted 
from  certain  samples  of  argol,  and  its  crystals  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  tartaric  acid  by  the  cloudy  appear- 
ance they  assume  at  100°,  due  to  the  loss  of  their  water  of 
crystallization. 

148.  Calcium  racemate  CaC^H^O^.i^Aq  differs  from 
calcium  tartrate  in  being  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and  only 
difficultly  soluble  in  ammonium  chloride.  Hydropotasshim 
racemate  is  more  soluble  than  cream  of  tartar.  Sodium- 
ammonium  racemate  NaNH^C^H^O^  has  the  same  crystalline 
form  as  the  corresponding  tartrate,  but  while  the  crystals  of 
the  latter  compound  are  exactly  alike,  the  crystals  of  the 
former  compound  show  certain  irregularities,  that  is,  they 
differ  from  one  another  in  the  position  of  certain  unsym- 
metrical  faces,  which  faces  occupy,  in  different  crystals  of 
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the  racemate,  not  similar,  but  opposite  positions,  the  one 
kind  of  crystal  being,  as  it  were,  the  refli;cted  image  ot  the 
other,    .The  two  tiifFercnt  crj'stals  are  shown  in  Fig:.  10,  and 
they  are   said   to  be   enaNliomer- 
phoHS.      When  these  crystals  are 
picked  out,  and  each  class  separ- 
ately dissolved  in  water,  solutions 
are  obtained,  which,   at  the  same 
degree     of     concentration,    exert 
C(iual  but  opposite  action  on  pjJar- 
ized  light,  the  right-handed  crystals 
(d)  deflecting  the  planes  of  polari- 
zation to  the  right,  and  the  left- 
handed  crystals  {b)  deflecting  an  equal  amount  to  the  left. 

Furthermore,  the  solutions  of  right-handed  crystals  when 
evajKirated  yield  right-handed  crj'slals  only,  while  by  the 
evaponition  of  a  solution  of  left-handed  crystals  new  left- 
handed  crystals  only  are  obtained;  by  mixing  the  solutions 
of  these  two  varieties  of  crystals  with  calcium  chloride, 
calcium  salta  are  obtained,  which,  when  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  yield  acids  that  agree  with  each  other  in 
composition  ami  in  all  other  respects,  except  that  their 
crystalline  formsexhihit  the  previously  mentioned  difference, 
and  their  solutions,  when  brought  to  the  same  degree  of 
concentration,  exert  equal  and  opposite  effects  on  polarized 
light.  One  of  these  solutions,  in  fact,  is  dextro- tartaric  acid, 
while  the  other  is  Icvn-tartaric  acid ;  and,  if  equal  weights  of 
dextro- tartaric  and  levo-tartaric  acids  in  solution  are  mixed, 
heat  is  evolved.  The  mixture  loses  its  entire  effect  on 
polarized  light  and  is  in  every  respect  identical  with  racemic 
acid. 


149.  Mcsotartaric,  or  inactive  tartaric^  acid  is  isomeric 
with  tartaric  acid,  and  while,  like  racemic  acid,  optically 
inactive,  it  has  pro]x;rtics  different  from  those  of  racemic 
acid.  It  is  most  easily  prepared  by  heating  ordinary  tar- 
taric acid  with  a  little  water  in  a  sealed  tube  at  105°  for 
43  hours.  '  The  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  when  racemic 
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acid  crystallizes  out  first.  The  unaltered  tartaric  acid  is 
precipitated  as  hydropotassium  tartrate,  thus  leaving  the 
more  soluble  mesotartrate  in  solution.  Mesotartaric  acid 
crystallizes  in  rectangular  tables  with  1  molecule  of  water  of 
crystallization.  It  is  more  soluble  than  racemic  acid  and 
rather  less  than  ordinary  tartaric  acid.  Neither  the  normal 
nor  the  hydropotassium  salts  crystallize. 

Calcium  viesotartrate  CaC Jti JD ^^ZAq  is  at  first  a  floccu- 
lent  precipitate,  which,  however,  soon  becomes  crystalline. 
Free  mesotartaric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  calcium  sulphate. 
When  heated  to  170°,  it  is  converted  into  dextro- tartaric  acid. 

150.  We  have  studied,  in  the  preceding  articles,  four 
varieties  of  tartaric  acid,  which  are  stereo-isomeric  to  one 
another.  If  we  consider  carefully  what  has  been  said 
concerning  stereo-isomerism  in  Art.  Ill,  we  are  well  able 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  a  dextro-,  a  levo-,  and  an 
optically  inactive  tartaric  acid,  by  the  presence  of  an  asym- 
metric carbon  atom ;  but  the  existence  of  a  fourth  variety, 
i.  e.,  a  second  inactive  acid,  requires  further  explanation, 
which  may  here  be  given. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  have  proved  beyond  any 
doubt  that,  according  to  whatever  method  tartaric  acid  is 
synthetically  prepared,  only  the  inactive  but  never  the  active 
forms  of  the  acid  have  been  obtained.  This  seems  reasona- 
ble on  the  theory  that  the  inactive  form  consists  of  an  equal 
number  of  molecules  of  dextro-  and  levo- forms,  for  it  is  an 
equal  chance  whether  the  clockwise  form  or  the  anticlockwise 
form  be  produced,  so  that  both  forms  are  produced  in  equal 
amounts  and  the  resulting  compound,  consequently,  is  inact- 
ive. It  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that 
all  artificial  compounds,  i.  e.,  compounds  synthetically  pro- 
duced, are  optically  inactive. 

We  have  seen  in  Art.  146  that  racemic  acid  can  be  split 
up  into  the  dextro-  and  Icvo-acids,  but  the  other  inactive 
variety,  mesotartaric  acid^  cannot  be  so  split  up.  From 
these  facts  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  racemic  acid 
is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  dextro-  and 
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Icvo-acids,  or  that  it  is,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  an  exler- 
nally  compensated  compomid,  and  that  mesotartaric  acid  is 
optically  inactive  from  anuther  cause,  namely,  because  it  is 
internally  coiHpinsated.  To  explain  this,  reference  must  be 
niude  to  the  Hgurcs  of  tetrahcdra  shown  in  Fig.  21!,  Organu 
Chumislry^  Part  1 ;  tartaric  acid  belongs  to  the  type  of  two 
tetrahedra  having  one  solid  angle  in  common,  and  to  the 
oth«r  solid  angles  of  each  tetrahedron  there  must  be  three 
different  radicals  //,  OH,  and  COJl  attached.  It  is  evident 
i  that  these  three  radicals  must  be  either  similarly  or  differ- 
I  <ntly  arranged  around  each  tetrahedron.  If  they  are  simi- 
'  larly  arranged,  then  it  will  be  possible  on  severing  the 
tctruhedni  to  place  one  inside  the  other,  so  that  each  solid 
snglc  shall  correspond ;  if  they  are  differently  arranged,  this 
will,  of  course,  be  impossible.  It  is  supposed  that  when  the 
■  radicals  arc  similarly  arranged,  the  tartaric  acid  is  either 
dcxlro-  or  levo-rotary,  according  as  the  arrangement  is 
clockwise  or  anticlockwise;  but,  if  they  are  differently 
arranged,  the  dextrorotary  power  of  one  tetrahedron  will 
anniU  the  levorotary  power  of  the  other,  and  an  optically 
inactive  compound  must  result.  Fig,  11  will  illustrate  what 
has  been  explained. 


IntornalU-     Externally  compensated 
acid.  compensated    tartaric  acid  or  r, '  - 


151.     Saccharic     Ael<l.  —  Saccharic    acid 

CO,H-{CHOll)_C0Ji\Y^  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  cane  sugar,  glucose,  milk  sugar,  and  mannite.   It 
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is  made  by  heating  sugar  with  3  parts  of  nitric  acid  (Sp.  Gr.  1.3) 
until  violent  action  begins.  When  the  reaction  seems  ter- 
minated and  no  more  red  fumes  evolve,  it  is  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  for  about  3  hours;  then  it  is  diluted  with 
2  or  3  volumes  of  water,  neutralized  with  K^CO^,  and  strongly 
acidified  with  acetic  acid.  On  standing,  hydropotassium 
saccharate  C\//^C>,(CC>J,//Ar  crystallizes  out;  this  is  dissolved 
in  a  little  potash  solution  and  precipitated  by  cadmium 
chloride.  The  cadmium  saccharate  thus  obtained  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  pre- 
cipitated CdS  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate,  holding  the 
saccharic  acid  in  solution,  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consist- 
ence, from  which  the  acid  crystallizes  slowly  in  long, 
colorless  needles.  It  has  a  sour  taste,  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  lime  and  baryta.  When 
mixed  with  silver  nitrate,  it  gives  no  precipitate,  but  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  a  white,  insoluble  substance  separates, 
which,  on  gently  warming  the  whole,  is  reduced  to  metallic 
silver,  the  vessel  being  lined  with  a  smooth  and  brilliant 
coating  of  the  metal.  Nitric  acid  converts  saccharic  acid 
into  oxalic  and  dextro-tartaric  acids. 

Calcium  saccharate  C^H^Ojl^CO^^Ca.Aq  is  a  crystalline 
compound,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  which 
readily  dissolves  in  acetic  acid, 

152.  Mucic  Acid.— Mucic  acid  CO^H{CHOH)^CO^H 
was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1780.  It  is  isomeric  with  sac- 
charic acid,  and  is  produced,  along  with  a  small  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid,  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  sugar  and 
gum.  It  may  be  readily  prepared  by  heating  together  in  a 
flask  1  part  of  milk  sugar  or  gum,  4  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and 
1  part  of  water;  the  mucic  acid  is  afterwards  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  and  dried.  It  forrns  a  white,  crystalline 
powder,  which  melts  at  213°  and  is  only  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  slightly  sour  taste, 
and  reddens  vegetable  colors. 

The  mucates  differ  greatly  from  the  saccharates,  most  of 
them  being  insoluble;  the  acid  potassium  mucate  is  more 
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soluble  than  the  normal  salt.  By  boiling  mucic  acid  with 
water  for  some  time,  it  is  converted  into  paramucic  acid^ 
which  is  isomeric  with  it,  but  is  more  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. Hydriodic  acid  reduces  saccharic  and  mucic  acid  to 
adipic  acid: 

153.  Pyromucic  acid^  also  known  as  fur  fane  monocar- 
boxy  lie  aeid  CJifiCOJI,  is  produced  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  mucic  acid,  or  by  boiling  furfurol  with  water  and 
recently  prepared  silver  oxide ;  the  silver  is  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  pyro- 
mucic acid  that  is  thus  obtained  purified  by  recrystallization 
from  alcohol.  Pyromucic  acid  forms  prismatic  crystals, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  134°,  and  may  be  sublimed. 
The  pyromucatcs  are  very  soluble. 

154.  Meoonlc  Add. — Meconic  acid,  or  hydroxypyrone 

CM  =   CiCO  H\ 
diearboxylie  acid C0<,^.^IZ7~^  Arn  HV^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

more  important  constituents  of  opium,  from  which  it  may 
be  extracted  by  digesting  opium  with  hot  water,  neutrali- 
zing the  solution  with  calcium  carbonate,  and  adding  calcium 
chloride,  which  precipitates  calcium  vieconatc  HCaC^HO^.Aq, 
from  which  meconic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
salt  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  wherefrom,  on  cooling,  the 
acid  crystallizes  out.  It  crystallizes  in  mica-like  plates,  and 
is  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  only  difficultly  soluble 
in  cold  water.  The  crystals  of  meconic  acid  give  off  their 
water  of  crystallization  when  heated  to  100°,  and  the  dehv- 
dratcd  acid  melts  at  ir>0°.  A  solution  of  meconic  acid  gives 
a  fine  rod  color  with  ferric  chloride,  which  is  not  bleached 
by  mercuric  chloride. 

155.  Coineiiie  add  CJi^O^  is  a  decomposition  product 
of  meconic  acid,  bcin.i^  obtained  when  an  aqueous  or  a 
hydrochloric-acid  solution  of  meconic  acid  is  boiled,  carbon 
dioxide  being  evolved;  the  remaining  solution  contains  the 
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comenic  acid,  which,  being  only  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  readily  crystallizes  out  on  cooling. 

156.  Chelldonic  acid  C^HjO^^  which  is  closely  related 
to  meconic  acid  by  its  composition  and  origin,  occurs  as  cal- 
cium salt,  together  with  malic  and  fumaric  acids,  in  celan- 
dine {Chelidonium  majus)^  a  plant  that  belongs  to  the  same 
botanical  order  as  the  opium  poppy,  which  yields  the  meconic 
acid.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  juice,  filtering,  adding 
nitric  acid,  precipitating  with  lead  nitrate,  and  decomposing 
the  resulting  lead  salt  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  with  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization, 
and  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol. 

157.  Citric  Acid. — Citric,  or  hydroxy  tricar  bally  lie ,  acid 
C^HJ1^0H){C0^H)^^  which  wasdiscovered  by  Scheele  in  1784, 
occurs  widely  diffused  in  nature.  It  exists  in  lemons, 
oranges,  limes,  currants,  raspberries,  cherries,  etc.  in  con- 
junction with  malic  acid.  It  is  readily  prepared  from  lemon 
juice,  which  is  first  allowed  to  stand  until  it  begins  to  fer- 
ment, and  is  then  filtered,  and  saturated  with  chalk  while 
boiling.  The  precipitate  of  calcium  citrate  is  washed  with 
boiling  water,  and  decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  separated  from  the  calcium  sul- 
phate yields  crystals  of  citric  acid. 

It  may  be  prepared  S3mthetically  from  acetone  by  the 
following  steps : 

1.  CH^'  CO'  CH,  +  CI,  =  2HCI+CH,  CI-  CO-  CH^Cl 

acetone  dichloracetone 

2.  By  heating  the  dichloracetone  with  strong  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  it  is  converted  into  dichloracetone  cyanhy- 
drate  CH^Cl'C{OH){CNyCH^CL 

3.  This  last,  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  water, 
yields  NH^Cl  QXi^  dichloracetonic  acid 

CH^Cl'C{OH){CO^H)CH^CL 

4.  On  treating  this  with  potassium  cyanide,  it  gives  %KCl 
and  dicyanacctonic  acid  CH^CN'C{OH)(CO^H)CH^CN. 
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5.  By  the  action  of  2HCI  and  Hi^O,  this  is  converted 
into  NH.aand  citric  acid  CO,HC{ON) :  (Cff^CO^H)^ 

The  whole  synthetical  process  may  be  expressed  shortly 
by  the  following  equations: 

(1)   CH,co- CH, + a,  =  2//a+cf/,a- co- chjci 

acetone  dicbloracetone 

(2)  CH^Cl-  CO-  CH^a-\-HC:  N 

dicbloracetone        hyd^^^anlc 

=  CH^Cl-  C{OH){CN)  •  CHJCI 

dicbloracetone  cyanhydrate 

(3)  CH^Cl-  C{OH){CN)  ■  CH,Cl+  HCI+ %HjO 

dicbloracetone  cyanhydrate 

=  NH^Cl->c  CH^ClC{OH)(COJI)CH^Ct 

dichlorace tonic  acid 

(4)  CH^Cl-C{0H){C0,H)CH,Cl+2KCN 

dicbloracetonic  acid 

=  iKCt-\-CH^CNC{OH){CO^H)CH^CN 

dicyanacetonic  acid 

(5)  CH^CN-  C{OH){CO,H)CH,CN+  2IIC/+  iff^O 

dicyanacetonic  acid 

=  iNH^Cl+  CO,ffC{Off) :  (Cf/^-CO^ff), 

citric  acid 

Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  two  different  forms.  The 
crystals  that  separate  by  spontaneous  evaporation  from 
a  cold  saturated  solution  are  trimetric  prisms  containing 
C^Hfi^.HPy  while  those  that  are  deposited  from  a  hot  solu- 
tion have  a  different  form  and  contain  ICJIJD^^H^O.  This 
acid  has  a  pure  and  agreeable  acid  taste  and  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  fairly  so  in  alcohol;  the  solution  strong^ly 
reddens  litmus.  Citric  acid  fuses  at  100°  and  loses  its  water 
of  crystallization  at  130'';  heated  further  to  170**,  it  loses 
another  molecule  of  Hfl  and  becomes  aconitic  acid 
C^H^(CO^H)^,  and,  when  still  further  heated,  this  loses 
CO^  and  itacofiic  acid  distils  over : 

C,H,{CO,H),  =  C0,-[- C,H,{CO,H\ 
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This  crystallizes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  liquid 
portion  of  the  distillate  contains  citraconic  acidy  which  is 
isomeric  with  itaconic  acid.  Fused  potassium  hydrate  con- 
verts citric  acid  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids. 

Citric  acid  is  frequently  adulterated  with  tartaric  acid, 
which  is  readily  detected  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  a  little 
cold  water,  and  adding  to  the  solution  a  small  quantity  of 
potassium  acetate.  If  tartaric  acid  should  be  present,  a 
white  crystalline  precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar  is  produced 
on  agitation.  Citric  acid  is  further  distinguished  from  tar- 
taric acid  by  the  characteristics  of  its  calcium  salt  An 
aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  lime 
water  in  the  cold,  but,  on  boiling,  a  precipitate  will  be 
formed  that  consists  of  tricalcic  citrate^  which  is  insoluble 
in  potash  lye.  Calcium  tartrate,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
solves in  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  as  a  jelly, 
on  boiling. 

The  citrates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  soluble  and  crys- 
tallize with  greater  or  less  facility;  those  of  barium,  stron- 
tium, calcium,  lead,  and  silver  are  insoluble.  Ferric 
citrate  FeJ^C^HjD^^.^Aq  and  ferric  ammonio  citrate 
FeJ^NH^J^CJifi^^  are  used  in  medicine. 


KETONES. 

158.  The  members  of  this  series  of  organic  compounds 
may  be  regarded  as  being  formed  from  the  acids  by  the 
removal  of  the  radical  OH  from  the  group  CO-  OH^  char- 
acteristic of  the  acids,  and  by  substituting  for  it  another 
radical,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicals 
of  the  alcohols.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  remove  the  hydroxyl 
radical  OH  ixova  acetic  acid  CH^-CO-OH  SLVid.  substitute  for 
it  methyl  C//,,  we  obtain  a  compound  CH^-CO-CH^,  or 
acetone.  This  replacement  can  take  place  through  the  action 
of  a  metallic  alkyl  compound  on  the  chloride  of  the  acid,  as 
is  seen  from  the  following  equation; 

CH^'CO'Cl+CH.Na  =  CH^CO'CH^  + NaCl 
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The  student  will  notice  that  the  formula  of  acetone, 
however,  contains  the  group  CO^  or  carbonyl,  which  is  also 
present  and  prominent  in  the  aldehydes,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  ketones  are  really  the  aldehydes  of  the  so 
called   secondary  alcohols,    which,    as  has  been   shown  in 

IT 

Art.  11,  contain  the  group  :  C<Qrry  and  that  these  second- 
ary alcohols  may  be  converted  into  ketones  by  partial  oxida- 
tion, just  as  a  primary  alcohol  is  converted  into  an  aldehyde, 
and  that  a  ketone  yields  secondary  alcohol  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  just  as  an  aldehyde  would  yield  primary  alcohol 
under  similar  treatment. 

It  has  been  stated  in  Art.  50,  that  the  aldehyde  of  any 
acid  can  generally  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  a  salt 
of  this  acid  with  a  formate.  The  salts  of  the  alkali  metals 
afe,  however,  owing  to  their  greater  stability,  less  suitable 
for  this  purpose  than  the  calcium  salts.  Acetic  aldehyde, 
for  instance,  may  be  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  calcium 
acetate  and  calcium  formate,  as  is  seen  from  the  following 
equation : 

If  calcium  acetate  is  distilled  with  calcium  acetate — that  is, 
by  itself — acetone  and  calcium  carbonate  will  result,  as  is 
seen  from  the  equation : 

{CH^COXCa  +  {CH^'CO^Ca 
=  %{CH^^CO'CH>i-\-'l{CaO'CO>^ 

The  formulas  of  the  aldehydes  show  that  in  these  com- 
pounds 1  atom  of  H  is  connected  with  an  alcohol  radical 
through  the  carbonyl  group  CO^  while  the  formulas  of  the 
ketones  show  that  their  two  alcohol  radicals  arc  connected 
through  this  CO  group.  The  two  alcohol  radicals  in  the 
ketone  compounds  may  be  either  similar  or  different,  and 
the  ketones  with  two  similar  alcohol  radicals  are  known  as 
simple  ketiucs,  and  those  with  dissimilar  alcohol  radicals  as 
viixid,  or  double^  ketones.  Thus,  for  Instance,  if  calcium 
acetate  and  propionate  arc  distilled  together,  a  ketone  known 
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as  acetone  propione  results,  as  is  expressed  in  the  subjoined 
equation : 

=  2CH,'CO'C,H^'\-^CaO'CO^ 

When  acted  on  by  oxidizing  agents,  the  aldehydes  as  well 
as  the  ketones  yield  acids;  but,  while  an  aldehyde  only  yields 
one  acid,  a  ketone,  containing  two  hydrocarbon  radicals, 
yields  two  acids.  Thus,  acetone  CH^-CO-CH^  yields  acetic 
acid  CH^'CO'OH ViViA  formic  acid  H-CO-OH,  and  propione 
C^H^'CO'CJi^  yields  propionic  acid  CJI^-CO-OH  and 
acetic  acid  CH^CO-OH,  The  ketones  of  the  acetic  series 
all  yield  acetic  acid  as  one  of  the  acids  produced  by  their 
oxidation,  showing  that  these  ketones  all  contain  the  group 

The  ketones  are  neutral  bodies  The  lower  members  of 
the  series  are  volatile,  ethereal-smelling  liquids,  while  the 
higher  members  are  solida 

159.  Acetone,  —  Acetone,  or  dimethyl  ketone 
CH^'CO'CH^y  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  its  formula 
was  determined  by  Liebigand  Dumas,  in  1832.  It  occurs  in 
small  quantities  in  the  blood  and  in  normal  urine,  while  in 
the  urine  of  those  suffering  from  diabetes,  it  is  present  in 
considerable  quantities.  It  is  produced  in  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  sugar,  wood,  etc. ;  hence,  it 
is  also  found  in  crude  wood  alcohol.  Technically,  it  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  dry  calcium  acetate  in  clay  retorts.  The 
vapors  given  off  are  condensed  in  a  well  cooled  receiver,  and 
the  liquid  obtained  is  distilled  on  a  water  bath  with  an  excess 
of  calcium  chloride. 

Acetone  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  and  peculiar-smelling 
liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  .792  at  20**.  It  is  misci- 
ble  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  inflammable  and 
bums  with  a  luminous  flame.  On  adding  solid  potash  or 
calcium  chloride  to  its  aqueous  solution,  the  acetcme  separates 
and  rises  to  the  surface.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  many 
carbon  compounds,  especially  for  certain  gums  and  resins. 
It  is  not  as  powerful  a  reducing  agent  as  aldehyde,  and  does 
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not  reduce  silver  nitrate.     When  oxidized  by  K^Mnfi^  or 
by  K,Cr,0,  and  //,S0^,  it  yields  acetic  and  carbonic  acids. 

When  acted  on  by  dehydrating  agents,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  quicklime,  etc.,  acetone  loses  the 
elements  of  water,  and  yields  condensatwH  products  richer 
in  carbon;  thus,  3  molecules  of  (CJI^,CO  losing  H  O  give 
{CH,),C:  CH-  CO-  CH„  mcsityl  oxide,  a  liquid  that  possesses 
a  strong  odor  of  peppermint,  andboilsat  130".  Three  mole- 
cules o£  iCH,),CO  losing  2//.I9  yield  [(CH,),CiCH\CO, 
which  is  a  crystalline  compound,  known  as  phorone;  it  has 
an  odor  resembling  that  of  geranium  and  boils  at  196°.  The 
loss  of  another  molecule  of  water  produces  CJI„.  or  mesity- 
lent  (see  Art,  103,  Org^antc  Chemistry,  Part  1). 

160.     Up  to  the  present  time,  none  of  the  ketones  hax-e 

found  any  practical  application  in  the  arts,  and  they  will  not 
be  considered  in  detail  in  this  paper.     The  following  tables 
enumerate  the  principal  single  and   mixed   ketones,    th^_ 
formulas,  and  their  melting  and  boiling  points:  ^fl| 

TABI,E    18.  ^M 

SINGLE  KKTON'KS. 


Di-ethyl  ketone 

Di-propyl  ketone,  or  buty 

Di-isopropyl  ketone 

Caprone 

Tetra-ethyl  acetone 

OSnanthone 

Caprylone 

Caprinone 

Laurone  

Xf  yristone 

Palmitone 

Stearone 


CO{CJ[^^ 

CO{C,HX 

CO[CH{CHX\ 

CO{C,N,X 
CO[C//{C,//Xl 
CO{C,l-f„\ 
COiC,HJ, 
CO{C,f/,X 

co{cj/,x 

CO(C„H,},, 
CO{CJf,X 
COi,C^,H,X 


203° 
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TABLE    19. 

MIXED  KETONKS. 

Name. 

Formula. 

Melting 
Point. 

Boiling 
Point. 

Methyl  ethyl  ketone 

CH.COcJl, 

81** 

Methyl  propyl  ketone 

CH,-COC,H, 

102** 

Methyl  isopropyl  ketone . . 

CH,COCH{CHX 

96** 

Pinacoline 

CH,-COC{CHX 
CH,.CO-C,H,, 

106** 

Methyl  cenanthone 

171° 

Methyl  nonyl  ketone 

CH^-CO-CH,, 

15** 

225" 

Methyl  decyl  ketone 

CH,.CO.C,,H.. 

21** 

247° 

Methyl    undecyl     ketone, 

from  lauric  acid 

CH,.CO-C,,H„ 

28** 

263° 

Methyl  dodecyl  ketone. . . . 

CH,-CO-C,,H„ 

34** 

(207") 

Methyl     tridecyl     ketone, 

from  myristic  acid 

CH,.CO-C„H„ 

39** 

(224°) 

Methyl  tetradecyl  ketone.. 

CH,.CO-CJI„ 

43** 

(231°) 

Methyl  pentadecyl  ketone, 

from  palmitic  acid 

CH,-CO-C,,H,, 

48** 

(244°) 

Methyl  hexadecyl  ketone, 

from  margaric  acid 

CH,.CO-C,,H„ 

62** 

(252°) 

Methyl  heptadecyl  ketone, 

from  stearic  acid 

CH,.CO.C„H,^ 

55** 

(265°) 

The  boiling  points,  inclosed  in  parenthesis,  were  determined  under 
100  millimeters  pressure. 

161.  There  remain  to  be  considered  the  ketone  alcohols, 
ketone  aldehydes,  ketone  acids y  and  ketone  ketones^  or  diketones, 
all  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  polyhydric 
alcohols  (see  Art.  35). 

Ketone  Aleoliols,  or  Ketols. — These  may  be  defined  as 
alcohols  containing  a  ketone  group  :  CO^  and  may  be  regarded 
as  derived  from  polyhydric  alcohols  containing  a  secondary 
alcohol  group.  Acetone  alcohol^  also  known  as  acetol,  or 
acetyl  car  binol  CH^-CO-CHfiH^  is  an  example. 

Ketone  Aldehydes, — These  compounds  arc  exemplified 


\f^  pyroracemic  aldehyde,  or  methyl  glyoxal  CH^'CO-CHO, 
a  yciluw  volatile  oil. 

Ketone  Acids. — The  most  important  compound-*  of  this 
class  are:  I'yroracemk  aeid  CH,COCO,H,  wliich  Is  pre- 
pared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tanaric,  or  raix-mic,  acid. 
It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  167°  and  is  soluble  in  water 
Aceto-ace!icacidCH,COtH^CO,H,  which  maybe  regarded 
as  acetic  acid  in  which  acetyl  CH^CO  has  replaced  //,  It 
is  a  tiqtiid  compound,  which  dissolves  in  water  and  readily 
decomposes  into  acetone  and  CO^  when  heated.  Levnlinii 
eeid  CH,COCff^-CH,CO^H  is  a  product  of  the  action  of 
acids  on  various  carbohydrates.  Benzoyl  Jorimc  acid,  or 
phenyl  glyoxylic  acid  C^H^-COCO,H,  is  a  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  mandelic  acid  C\fl,CH\OHyC0^H. 

DlkctonoB,  —  The  simplest  example  is  diacetyl 
Cfff-CO-COCH,,  which  is  j)repared  by  boiling  tsonitro50> 
methyl  acetone  CH,C(NOff)  CO-CH^  with  add.  It  is  a 
greenish>ycUow  liquid,  smelling  of  quinone,  and  boilii 
Et87«. 


ETirEKS. 

163.     The  ethers  may  be  rejfsrded  as  compounds  that 

are  derived  from  the  alcohols  by  the  substitution  of  an 
alcohol  radical  for  the  hydrojjen  in  the  OH  group.  The 
following  example  will  clearly  show  this  transformation 
process:  If  methyl  alcohol  (T//,' (7// is  treated  with  sodium, 
the  hydroxy!  hydrogen  atom  in  the  alcohol  is  displaced  by 
an  atom  of  sodium,  and  sodium  mcthoxide  CH,-ONa  results. 
If  this  product  is  acted  on  by  methyl  iodide,  the  sodium 
atom  in  CH^-ONa  will  be  displaced  by  the  group  CH^,  and 
methyl  ether  CH^-0-  CM^  results,  as  is  seen  from  the  following 
equation: 

cn,-o.ya-\-cirj=  ci-i,-o-cH^-\-Nar 

It  \vill  be  evident  that  a  similar  reaction  between  sodium 
methoxide  and  ethyl  iodide  CJiJ  would  produce  methyl 
ethyl  ether  CH^-0-Cfi^,  so  that  the  number  of  ethers  obtain- 
able would  exceed  that  of  the  alcohols. 

Ethers  are   neutral,  volatile   bodies,  nearly  insoluble  in 
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water.  The  lowest  members  are  gases,  the  next  higher  are 
liquids,  and  the  highest  are  solids.  The  boiling  points  are 
very  much  lower  than  those  of  the  corresponding  alcohols. 
Like  the  ketones,  ethers  containing  two  similar  alcohol  radi- 
cals are  termed  simple  ethers^  while  those  with  different 
radicals  are  known  as  mixed  ethers.  Ethers,  as  a  rule,  offer 
more  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  other  bodies  than  the 
alcohols.  They  are,  in  general,  convertible  into  the  cor- 
responding alcohols  by  the  action  of  water  at  high  tempera- 
ture, the  HOH  exchanging  1  atom  of  H  for  1  of  the  alcohol 
radicals.  With  hydrogen  haloid  acids,  especially  with  hydri- 
odic  acid,  they  yield  haloid  compounds,  imitating,  though 
with  considerably  less  energy,  the  reactions  of  those  acids 
with  the  alkaline  oxides,  such  as  KJD^  which  resemble  the 
ethers  in  constitution,  thus: 

and  (CH^fi^UlI  =  Hfi^^lCHJ 

163.  Ether. — Ethyl  ether ^  sulphuric  ether ^  or,  for  short, 
ether  C^H^-OCJJ^^  and  its  production  from  sulphuric  acid 
and  alcohol,  were  already  known  in  the  IGth  century.  They 
were  described  by  Valerius  Cordus,  a  German  physician. 
Ether  is  prepared  in  the  arts,  as  has  been  stated,  by  distilling 
alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  mixture  of  9  parts  of  con- 
centrate sulphuric  acid  and  5  parts  of  90-per-cent.  alcohol  is 
distilled,  ether  and  water  pass  over  together,  and  if  alcohol 
is  added  from  time  to  time,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  quite  sufficient  to  etherify  a  comparatively  large 
quantity  of  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  first  converted  into 
hydrogen  ethyl  sulphate^  or  sulphet hylic  acid^  as  is  seen  from 
the  following  equation : 

//,5(9.  +  <r.//..  OH  =  HCJI^SO,  +  Hfi 

When  this  process  of  heating  is  continued  with  more 
alcohol,  until  140**  is  reached,  hydrogen  ethyl  sulphate  is 
decomposed  into  ether,  and  sulphuric  acid  which  acts  in  the 
same  way  on  further  quantities  of  alcohol ; 


As  this  process  is  a  continuous  uue,  it  is  generally  known 
.  ts  the  cait/muous  etherification  proem,  and  is  carried  on  nmst 
convL-niently  in  the  following  manner  vAth.  the  apparatus 
below  : 


Alcohol  having  a  specific  gravity  of ,  S3  is  added,  w-ith  con- 
tinued stirring,  to  an  equal  volume  of  concentrate  sulphuric 
acid  that  has  been  well  cooled  by  standing  in  a  basin  filled 
with  ice  water.  When  the  mixture  has  thoroughly  cooled 
down  it  is  poured  in  a  flask  A  (see  Fig.  ISi),  which  is  con- 
nected with  arcscrvoir  of  alcohol  A' and  a  well  cooled  Liebig's 
condenser  C.  The  mixture  is  quickly  heated  to  approxi- 
mately 140",  and  fresh  alcohol  is  iheu  allowed  to  pass  in  slowly 
from  the  siphon  tube  D,  which  is  furnished  with  a  stop-cock 
and  which  connects  the  alcohol  reservoir  with  the  distilling 
flask;  the  flow  of  the  alcohol  being  so  regulated  into  the 
latter  as  to  keep  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  constant  level  in 
A,  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  as  constant  as  possible 
at  140°.  This  is  rendered  easier  by  arranging  a  thermometer 
E,  which  dips  into  the  liquid,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
When  the  total  quantity  of  alcohol  used  amounts  to  six 
or  seven  times  that  originally  taken,  the  process  must  be 
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stopped,  because  secondary  reactions,  attended  by  carboni- 
zation, have  used  up  much  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid 
collected  in  the  receiver  contains  about  two-thirds  of  its 
weight  of  ether,  with  about  one-sixth  of  water,  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  a  little  sulphurous  acid.  It  sepa- 
rates, as  a  rule,  into  two  layers,  the  upper  one  of  which  being 
the  ether.  The  whole  is  introduced  into  a  narrow  stoppered 
bottle  and  shaken  with  cold  water,  added  in  small  portions, 
as  long  as  the  layer  of  ether  on  the  surface  increases  in 
volume  ;  a  little  potash  is  then  added  to  fix  SO^y  and,  after 
shaking,  the  upper  layer  of  ether  is  drawn  off  into  a  flask 
containing  lumps  of  fused  calcium  chloride,  to  remove  water 
and  alcohol.  After  standing  for  some  hours,  the  ether  is 
distilled  off  in  a  water  bath  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  pos- 
sible. To  free  it  entirely  from  water,  it  must  be  again  recti- 
fied, after  digestion  with  powdered  quicklime,  and  finally 
with  sodium,  till  no  more  hydrogen  bubbles  are  visible. 
In  the  arts,  the  operation  is  conducted  on  the  large  scale  in 
apparatus  of  an  analogous  character  and  construction. 

Theory  of  Etherification, — The  process  of  preparing  ether 
just  described  had  been  in  use  a  long  time  before  a  real  satis- 
factory explanation  of  it  was  arrived  at  One  of  the  earliest 
views  regarded  the  formation  of  ether  as  a  mere  removal  of 
water,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  from  alcohol,  assuming 
alcohol  to  be  a  compound  of  water  and  ether  ;  but  against 
this  spoke  the  fact  that  the  water  was  not  retained  by  the 
acid,  but  distilled  over  with  the  ether,  and  that  the  same 
iLcid  would  etherify  successive  additions  of  alcohol.  Leav- 
ing the  theory  of  catalytic  action,  or  decomposition  by  con- 
tact, entirely  out  of  question,  we  arrive  at  the  important 
observation  that  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  alcohol  is  sulphethylic  acid,  which  is  decomposed, 
when  distilled  with  more  alcohol  at  140°,  into  ether,  water, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  as  shown  in  the  equations  previously 
given.  Very  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  is  fur- 
nished by  the  following  experiment:  Amyl  alcohol  C»//,,  •  OH 
is  converted  by  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphamylic  acid 
C^H^^'SOJIy  which  is  heated  in  the  distilling  flask  (Fig.  12), 
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while  ethyl  alcohol  C^H^OH  is  allowed  to  flow  in  from  the 
reservoir ;  this  decomposes  the  sulphamylic  acid,  yielding 
sulphuric  acid  and  amyl  ethyl  ether: 

If  the  process  is  continued  after  all  the  amyl  ethyl  ether 
has  passed  over,  only  ethyl  ether  is  obtained. 

1 64,  Properties  of  Ether, — Ether  is  a  colorless,  mobile 
liquid  with  a  strong  and  peculiar  odor,  and  specific  gravity 
at  0°  of  .73G.  Ether  boils  at  a  temperature  of  36.5*"  and 
bears,  without  freezing,  the  greatest  cold.  When  dropped 
on  the  hand,  it  produces  the  sensation  of  cold,  owing  to  its 
rapid  vaporization.  It  is  very  combustible  and  bums  with 
a  whitish  flame,  generating  water  and  carbon  dioxide 
Although  ether  is  one  of  the  lightest  substances,  its  vapor 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.59.  It  is  but  slightly  miscible 
with  water,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  forms  a  separate  layer : 
9  parts  of  water  dissolve  1  part  of  ether,  36  parts  of  ether 
dissolve  1  part  of  water.  Ether  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol.  In  1846,  Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Boston, 
discovered  the  fact  that  ether  vapor,  when  inhaled,  produces 
im consciousness  and  anesthesia.  This  discovery  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  in  surgery,  and  while  other  anesthetics, 
such  as  chloroform,  laughing  gas,  etc.,  have  been  introduced, 
ether  appears  to  have  the  general  preference.  It  is  also 
much  used  in  laboratories  as  a  solvent,  especially  for  fatty 
substances  and  alkaloids,  and  by  the  photographer  in  dissolv- 
ing collodion. 

105.     Other    Motho<ls    of    Preparing:    Btlier. — The 

UKxlc  of  i)rcparing  ether  mentioned  in  Art.  163  is  not  the 
only  existing  one,  and,  although  these  other  methods  are  not 
used  for  the  economical  preparation  of  ether  in  the  arts,  they 
greatly  assist  the  explanation  of  its  constitution  and  confirm 
the  modern  theory  of  etlierification.  Thus,  for  instance, 
ethyl  i(xlide  heated  with  sodium  oxide,  in  a  sealed  tube,  at 
180°,  yields  ether  and  sodium  icxlide: 
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Silver  oxide  Agfi  is  very  frequently  substituted  for  NajO^ 
thiscompound  effecting  the  conversion  more  rapidly.  Alcohol, 
heated  with  ethyl  bromide  and  potash,  yields  ether,  water, 
and  potassium  bromide : 
C,H^'OH+  C,HJSr  +  KOH  =  (C^H^^\O^HOH^KBr 

Ethyl  iodide  acted  on  by  sodium  ethoxide,  yields  ether  and 
sodium  iodide: 

Ethyl  iodide,  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  under 
pressure,  yields  first  alcohol,  and  afterwards  ether: 

C,///+  HOH  =  C.//.-  0//+  HI 
C,HJ+  C,H,-OH  =  C,H,-  O-  C,H,-\-  HI 

Other  acids  besides  sulphuric  acid  may  be  used  in  the 
etherification  process,  espocially  those  that  are  non- volatile 
and  polybasic;  as,  for  instance,  phosphoric,  arsenic,  and 
boracic  acids  could  probably  be  successfully  substituted  for 
ff^SO^.  But  certain  salts,  such  as  zinc  chloride  and  alu- 
minum sulphate,  also  generate  ether  from  alcohol,  and  the 
explanation  of  this  is  not  quite  as  simple.  It  will  be  found 
that  such  salts  are  capable  of  decomposition  by  water,  with 
formation  of  basic  salt  and  free  acid ;  thus, 

ZnC/^  +  f/^O  =  ZnCiOH+Ha 

or  with  aluminum  sulphate; 

A/,{SOX  +  ^f^,0  =  A/,S0S0H)^  +  2H,S0, 

If  these  reactions  take  place  with  alcohol  C,//,-  (7// instead 
of  with  HOH,  the  products  will  be  C^HjCl  instead  of  HCl,  and 
C^H^'HSO^  instead  of  H^SO^,  and  we  know  that  either  of 
these  would  react  with  the  excess  of  alcohol  to  produce  ether. 

When  ether  is  heated  with  water  and  some  sulphuric  acid 
at  180**,  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  reconverted  into  alcohol,  and 
probably  passes  through  the  same  stages,  but  in  an  inverse 
order,  as  in  the  preparation  with  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
viz 

{C^HX:0  +  2H,S0,  =  2C,H^-HS0,  +  H,0 
C,H,-HSO,  +  II^O  =  C^H^-OH^  H^SO, 
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When  ether  is  acted  on  by  hyiJriodic-acid  gas,  in  the  cold, 
it  yields  alcohol  and  ethyl  iodide: 

i(''M,0-\-^/  -  C,N,0/f+C,ffJ 

If  a  mixed  ither,  such  as  eth)l  amyl  ether,  is  treatt-d  in 
this  way,  the  radical  containing  the  most  carbon  is  the  one 
converted  into  alcohol: 

(T,//.-  0-  C,H^^  -\-HI^  CJJ„  ■  0//+  cjrj 

Ether  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  various  sub- 
stances, e.  g,,  the  chlorides  and  bromides  of  Sn,  Al,  P,  Sb, 
and  Ti,  being  present  in  them  as  ether  of  crystallization. 

When  dropped  upon  platinum  black  it  takes  fire,  and  when 
poured  into  chlorine  gas  an  explosion  results,  hydrochloric 
acid  being  set  free.  In  the  dark,  however,  and  in  the  cold, 
substitution  by  chlorine  is  possible,  the  final  product  of  sub- 
stitution, j>e rch  1  or o- ether  C^Cl^fi,  is  a  solid  with  an  odor 
resembling  that  of  camphor. 

160.  Methyl  Ether.— Methyl  ether  Cff^-OCII,,  a\m 
Jcnown  as  dimethyl  oxide,  may  be  prepared  by  heating  1  part 
of  methyl  alcohol  and  4  parts  of  sulphuric  acid;  and  passes 
over  as  a  colorless  gas,  which  may  be  collected  over  mercury. 
It  is  condensed  by  pressure  and  cold  to  a  liquid  that  begins 
to  vaporize  at  —21°.  It  has  an  ethereal  odor,  and  bums 
with  a  pale  and  feebly  luminous  flame.  Cold  water  dissolves 
about  33  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  acquiring  thereby  its 
characteristic  odor  and  taste ;  on  boiling  the  solution,  the  gas 
is  again  liberated.  Alcohol,  woo<l  spirit,  and  sulphuric  acid 
dissolve  it  in  still  larger  quantities. 

167.  By  referring  to  Tabic  20,  the  student  will  notice 
that  the  ethers  derived  from  the  alcohols  belonging  to  the 
series  (T,, //,„  +  „  form  an  homologous  series  isologous*  with  the 
alcohols,  that  each  alcohol  is  metamericf  with  the  isologous 
alcohol,  and  that  the  single  ethers  of  this  series  all  have  an 

' lsoloj;t'us  miiy  briefly  be  defined  as  "  having  similar  differences  in 

°Tf  
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even  number  of  carbon  atoms ;  while  the  mixed  ethers  of 
this  series  are  distinguished  by  an  odd  number  of  carbon 
atoms. 

'     TABIiE   20. 


Alcohols. 

Formula. 

Ethers. 

Formula. 

Ethyl 

Propyl. . . . 

Butyl 

Amyl 

Caproyl. . . 

C^H^-  OH 
C,H,-OH 
C,H,-  OH 
C,H,,-OH 
C,H,,-OH 

Methyl  ether 

Methyl  ethyl  ether.. 
Ethvl  ether 

CH.'O'CH, 
CH  'O'C  H 

Ethyl  propyl  ether. . 
Propyl  ether 

C,H,-OC,H, 
C,H,.O.C,H, 

168.  The  ethers  of  the  glycols  or  dihydric  alcohols  are 
formed  from  these  alcohols  by  the  replacement  of  the 
hydroxyl  hydrogen  by  a  radical;  thus,  glycol,  or  ethene 
alcohol  C^HJ^OH)^^  yields  CJI^-O^-CJI^^  diethene  dioxide, 
or  glycol  ether.  To  prepare  this  compound  from  glycol, 
the  latter  is  saturated  with  HCl  gas  and  distilled,  when  it 
yields  glycol  chlorhydrin^  or  chloride  of  ethylene  hydrate^ 
according  to  the  equation : 

When  this  is  distilled  with  potash,  it  gives  ethylene  oxide; 

C,H^'OH'Cl+KOH^  C,H,:0+Ka+H^O 

When  ethylene  oxide  is  treated  with  bromine,  it  is  con- 
verted into  {C^H^O)^Br^^  from  which  mercury  removes  the 
bromine,  leaving  {CJJ^fi.  The  ether  thus  obtained  is  a 
liquid,  which  boils  at  102°,  and  is  miscible  with  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether  in  all  proportions. 


1 69.    Glycerine  Ether.— Glycerine  ether  CJI^  \  0^ :  CJT^ 

represents  glycerine  CJJJ^OH^^  in  which  glyceryl  CJI^  has 
replaced  three  atoms  of  H  in  the  three  hydroxyl  groups.  It 
is  formed  when  glycerine  is  distilled  \Wth  calcium  chloride. 
It  is  an  inodorous  colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  about  170** 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.16;  it  mixes  with  water. 


Mcthylether 

Metliyl  ethyl  ether. 

Ethyl  ether 

Methyl  propyl  ether. . . . 

lithyl  propyl  ellicr 

Propyl  ether 

Ethyl  butyl  etlicr. 

Butyl  ethe: 

Cetyl  ether . . . 

Glycol  ether 

Monoethyl glycol clliit. . 

Diethyl  glycol  ether 

Glycerine  ether 

Ethyl  glycerine  ether. . . 
Diethyl  glycerine  ether. 
Triethyl  glycerine  clher. 

AlU'l  ether 

Methyl  allyl  ether 

Ethyl  allyl  ether 

Ethyl  propargj'l  ether  . . 

Benzyl  ether 

Methyl  benzyl  ether, . . . 

Ethyl  benzyl  ether 

Phenyl  benzyl  ether   . . , 


CH,-0-CH, 
CH,  OCJl, 
C,H,OC,lf. 
CII,-OC,H, 
C,H,OC,H. 

c,ji,o-c./r, 

C,H,OC.H, 

c,H,  0  c.ir, 
c..fi,.oc,.n.. 

r,//.  0,-cji, 

C.Jf,-OIIOC,II, 
CJI,:{OC,HX 

cji,  -  0, .  r,//, 
c,H,-o-c,/r, 

C,H,  O-CJI, 
C,H,-0-C,H, 
C.H,  O-CJI, 
CH^-O-CJI, 
CJ-f,-0-C,H, 
C.H.-0-'  ,H, 


—  31' 

+  11" 

35° 


300° 
102" 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


(PART  8.) 


DERIVATIVES  OF  HYDBOCAKBONS. 


HALOGEN  DERIVATTTES. 

1.  Chemical  Reaction. — Chemical  reaction  is  usually 
divided  into  two  classes;  namely,  complete  reacttofi  and 
reversible  reaction.  Complete  reaction  includes  those 
changes  in  which  all  the  reacting  substances  are  converted 
into  the  products  of  the  reaction;  for  example,  when  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  is  fired, 
the  two  gases  combine  completely  and  are  converted  into 
the  stable  compound,  hydrochloric  acid.  A  reversible  reac- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  products  of 
the  reaction,  under  slightly  altered  conditions,  react  with  each 
other  to  reform  the  original  substances.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  steam  and  iron  are  heated  together,  a  reaction  occurs 
which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

Fe^  +  ^H^O  =  Fe^0^  +  4:H^ 

but  it  is  equally  true  that,  when  hydrogen  and  black  oxide 
of  iron  are  heated  together,  a  reaction  takes  place,  which 
may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Either  of  these  two  reactions  may,  of  course,  be  carried  to 
approximate  completion  under  suitable  conditions ;  thus,  by 
passing  steam  over  red-hot  iron,  the  whole  of  the  iron  can 

Pot  notice  of  the  copyright,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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t>e  converted  into  Fe^O,;  so,  also,  by  passing  hydrogen  orer 
/V,t^,  at  high  temptratun^s,  the  whole  of  the  oxide  can  be 
comerted  into  metallic  iron.  If,  however,  iron  and  steam 
are  heated  together  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  iron  will  never  be 
completely  oxidized,  owing  to  a  reversible  action ;  that  is  to 
say,  as  soon  as  any  Pefi^  and  //  are  produced,  these  tend  to 
renct  with  each  other  to  reform  Hfi  and  Fe.  In  other  words 
the  reaction         _ 

Fe^  +  4  //,  G  ^  iv,  tJ, + 4  //, 

can  take  place  in  cither  direction  at  the  same  time,  a  fact 
that  is  expressed  by  the  substitution  of  the  sign  J±  for  the 
sign  =  in  such  an  equation. 

It  has  been  setn,  however,  that,  by  passing  steam  over 
red-hot  iron,  the  latter  can  be  completely  oxidized ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  equation /^(•,-[-4//,0  =  ^(■,(?,  +  4//,  canbe  realized. 
This,  however,  is  only  possible  because  one  of  the  prrxinets 
of  the  reaction — ^hydrogen  in  this  case — is  in  such  a  physical 
condition  th.it  it  can  bo  removed  from  the  actual  sphere  of 
action — the  tube  in  which  the  reaction  is  performed.  Indeed, 
for  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  iron,  a  large  excess  of  steam 
over  that  indicated  in  the  equation  {72  parts  of  steam  for 
1C8  parts  of  iron)  must  be  passed  through  the  apparatus  con- 
taining the  iron,  in  order  to  sweep  away  the  hydrogen.  If 
the  gas  could  not  be  removed  in  this  manner,  the  complete 
reaction  would  Ix!  impossible.  The  .'^me  remarks  apply  to 
the  complete  reduction  of  Fc^O,  by  hydrogen. 

A  reversible  reaction  can  only  become  complete  when  one 
of  the  products  of  the  reaction  i.s  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  the  action.  Under  any  other  conditions  the  vessel  in 
which  the  reaction  is  proceeding  will  contain  some  of  each 
of  the  reacting  substances  and  some  o£  each  of  the  products 
of  the  reaction. 


2.  While  studjnng  the  previous  P.i]«rs  on  Organic 
Chcmislry,  the  student  will  have  noticed  that,  in  many 
cases,  halogen  derivatives  result  from  the  direct  action  of 
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the  halogens  on  the  hydrocarbons.  While  chlorine  and 
bromine  thus  react  frequently  by  metalepsis,  iodine  can 
hardly  do  so,  unless  an  absorbent  for  HI  (as,  for  ipstance, 
HgO)  is  present;  this  is  because  the  metalepsis  is  reversible; 
for  instance: 

Since  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  generally  combine  with 
the  halogen  to  form  addition  products  (see  Art  79,  Organic 
Chemistry^  Part  1),  that  are  either  identical  or  isomeric  with 
the  halogen-substituted  saturated  hydrocarbons,  some  other 
method  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  prepare  halogen- 
substitution  products  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons.  They 
are,  consequently,  usually  prepared  either  by  treating  the 
halogen-substituted  saturated  hydrocarbons  with  reagents 
that  will  remove  halogen  hydride,  as,  for  instance, 

or  by  only  partially  saturating  still  more  unsaturated  hydro- 
carbons, as,  for  instance. 

The  halogen-substitution  products  from  all  hydrocarbons 
are  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  the  alcohols  with  phos- 
phorus halides  (a  halidc  is  an  ide  compound  of  a  halogen 
with  another  element,  as,  for  example,  phosphorous  iodide, 
potassium  chloride,  etc.),  or,  what  is  equivalent,  with  phos- 
phorus and  a  halogen.  Examples  of  this  mode  of  preparation 
w411  be  met  frequently  in  the  succeeding  articles.  In  a  great 
many  cases  the  simple  treatment  of  an  alcohol  with  a  halogen 
hydride,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  dehydrating  agent, 
will  produce  the  halogen-substitution  product.  The  reaction 
may  be  expressed  through  the  following  general  formula: 

R'OH+HX  =^  RX+HOH 

3.  Methyl  Chloride. — Methyl  chloride,  or  monochlor* 
methane  CH^Cl^  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  methane  (marsh  gas)  and  chlorine  is  exposed  to  reflected 
sunlight.  It  is  more  easily  prepared,  however,  by  passing 
HCl  gas  into  a  boiling  solution  of  zinc  chloride  in  methyl 
alcohol,  contained  in  a  flask   connected  with  a  reversed 
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condenser.    The  final  result  of  the  reaction  may  be  expressed 
by  the  equation ' 

CH^  OH+HCl  =  CII,a+  Hfi 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  part 
wood  spirit^  2  parts  common  salt  NaCl^  and  3  parts  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  Methyl  chloride  has  found  use  in 
freezing  machines  lately,  and  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale 
from  trimethyl  amine,  obtained  by  distilling  the  refuse  of 
the  beet-sugar  factories;  this  is  neutralized  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  heated  to  260°,  when  it  is  decomposed  into  trimethyl 
amine,  ammonia,  and  methyl  chloride. 

Methyl  chloride  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  a  peculiar  but 
agreeable  odor  and  a  sweetish  taste.  When  exposed  to  0' 
it  may  be  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  2^  atmospheres.  The 
liquid  boils  at  22**  at  ordinary  pressure.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  When  heated  for  a  considerable  time  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  KOH.  it  is  converted  into  methvl 
alcohol.  Liquid  methyl  chloride  is  employed  in  the  arts  in 
the  production  of  cold,  and  also,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in 
the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs. 

4.  Ethyl  Chloride. — Ethyl  chloride,  or  fnonochlor ethane 
CJijCl^  also  sometimes  called  hydrochloric  cthcr^  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  methyl  chloride,  except  that, 
instead  of  using  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  in  methyl  alcohol, 
a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  in  ethyl  alcohol  is  employed.  It 
may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  in  a  retort  3  parts  oil  of 
vitriol,  2  parts  alcohol,  and  4  parts  dry  common  salt.  In 
either  case,  the  vapor  of  ethyl  chloride  should  be  conducted 
through  a  little  tepid  water  in  a  wash  bottle,  and  thence  into  a 
small  receiver  that  is  thoroughly  cooled  by  being  packed  in 
ice  and  salt.  Below  12.5°,  its  boiling  point,  ethyl  chloride  is  a 
thin,  colorless,  and  excessively  volatile  liquid,  of  a  penetra- 
ting, aromatic,  and  somewhat  alliaceous  odor.  It  is  soluble  in 
10  parts  of  water,  and  burns  with  a  flame  tinged  with  green. 

5.  Bromldo  and  Iodide  of  Methyl. — Methyl  tromide 
CH^Br  and  methyl  iodide  CI  I J  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
either  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  acid   on   methyl  aleohoL 
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Methyl  bromide  boils  at  4.5°,  burns  feebly,  and  has  an  odor 
resembling  that  of  chloroform.  Methyl  iodide  has  a  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  odor;  it  boils  at  44°,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline  dyes. 

6.  Ethyl  Bromide. — Ethyl  bromide  CJfl^Br^  also  known 
as  hydrobromic  ethcr^  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  8  parts  bromine,  1  part  amorphous  phosphorus,  and 
39  parts  alcohol.  The  distillate  is  washed  with  water,  and 
the  oily  ethyl  bromide  is  separated  and  dried  with  potassium 
carbonate.  It  is  a  very  volatile,  colorless,  refracting  liquid, 
smelling  like  chloroform,  and  having  a  burning  taste.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  as  well  as  in  ether,  but  is  totally  insoluble  in 
water.    It  boils  at  41°.    It  has  been  employed  as  an  anesthetic. 

7.  Ethyl  Iodide. — Ethyl  iodide  CJfJ^  also  known  as 
hydriodic  ether^  is  prepared  by  treating  5  parts  red  phos- 
phorus, 70  parts  alcohol,  and  100  parts  iodine,  in  a  retort. 
The  phosphorus  is  introduced  first,  covered  with  part  of 
the  alcohol,  and  heated  to  fusion.  The  rest  of  the  alcohol  is 
poured  u]X)n  the  iodine,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  is 
allowed  to  flow  gradually  through  a  funnel  into  the  retort. 
The  brown  liquid  is  at  once  decolorized,  and  ethyl  iodide 
distils  over,  which  is  condensed  by  a  good  cooling  apparatus. 
The  distillate,  consisting  of  alcohol  and  ethyl  iodide,  is  again 
poured  on  the  residuary  iodine,  which  is  thus  rapidly  dissolved, 
introduced  into  the  retort,  and  ultimately  entirely  converted 
into  ethyl  iodide.  The  latter  is  washed  with  water  to  remove 
the  alcohol,  digested  with  calcium  chloride,  and  rectified. 

Ethyl  iodide  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  pleasant  odor,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.93.  It  boils  at  93°,  and  becomes 
brown  on  keeping,  especially  on  exposure  to  light,  iodine 
being  liberated  and  butane  formed : 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  quite  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  an  important  and  frequently  used 
reagent  in  organic  researches,  being  used  to  introduce  the 
group  C^H^  into  the  place  of  other  radicals. 
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8,  The  nionolialogen-substitution  derivatives  of  the 
paraffins,  higher  in  the  serit-s  than  ethane,  exist  in  isomeric 
forms  tliat  are  exactly  anaK>gous  to  the  isomeric  alcohols  (see 
Art.  11,  Orgnnk  Clumislry,  Part  2),  a  halogen  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  group  OH. 

9,  Dihalogen  derivatives  of  ethane  can  obviouslj-  exist  in 
two  modifications:  Clf^X-CIf^X,  or  ctkylitu  hnlidi-s,  and 
ClI^-CIIX^,  or  eikyliiicne  htilidts.  The  former  are  prepared 
by  the  simple  addition  of  the  desired  halogen  to  eihyleni.-, 
while  the  latter  are  obtained  from  an  aldehyde  by  treatment 
with  a  phosphorus  pentahalide. 

10,  Ethylene  and  EthylWene  Chlorides. — Ethylene 
chloride  C,///?,,  or  ethene  duhtor'uU\  has  long  been  known 

1  by  the  name  of  oil  of  the  Dutch  chemists,  having  been  dis- 
fovc  red  by  four  Dutch  chemists  in  1705.  It  maybe  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  glycol  with  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  equation:  ^p 

It  is,  however,  usually  prepared  by  causing  dry  ethene  gaa 
and  dry  chlorine  gas  to  combine  in  a  good-sized  glass  globe 
,  {see.  Fig.  1)  having  a  narrow  neck  at 
tlie  lower  part,  dipping  into  a  bottle  to 
cive   the  product.     The  gases   are 
^■c\-cd   by   separate   tubes    to    the 
glulx;  and  are  allowed  to  mix  there, 
the  etlieiie  gas  being  kept  a  little  in 
excess.     The  combination  takes  place 
quite  rapidly,  and  the  liquid  product 
trickles  down  the  sides  of  the  globe 
into  the  receiver.     When  a  consider- 
able quantity  lias  been  collected,  it  is 
agitated,   first  with  water,  and  after- 
wards with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  at  last  purified  by  distillation. 

Ethylene  chloride  (Sp.  Gr.  1.28)  is  a 
thin  colorless  liquid  that  has  the  sweet. 
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characteristic  odor  and  taste  of  chloroform.   It  ^30l\s  at  83. 5°, 

•  rr 

is  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  smoky  greenish  flame.  It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Ethylidene  chloride  CH^'CHCl^  is  mostly  prepared  by  the 
action  of  COCl^on  CH^^CHO^  carbon  dioxide  being  liberated. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  smelling  like  chloroform,  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.198,  and  a  boiling  point  of  57^ 

11,  Ethylene  and  Ethylidene  Bromides. — Ethylene 
bromide  CH^Br-CHJBr  is  obtained  by  saturating  bromine 
with  defiant  gas.  It  Is  an  oily  fragrant  liquid,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  2.163  at  21°.  It  boils  at  about  131°. 
Ethylidene  bromide  CH^'CHBr^  is  prepared  similarly  to 
the  corresponding  chloride.  It  boils  at  110°  to  114°,  and 
decomposes  when  heated  with  water. 

13.  Ethylene  and  Ethylidene  Iodides.  —  Ethylene 
iodide  CHJ-  CHJ^  also  known  as  ethcne  di-iodide^  is  prepared 
by  heating  iodine  in  defiant  gas.  It  forms  silky  needles, 
which  may  be  sublimed  in  this  gas,  but  are  easily  decom- 
posed into  CJJ^  and  /,.  Ethylidene  iodide  CH^-CHT^  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with  aluminum  iodide: 

or  by  the  addition  of  hydriodic  acid  to  acetylene: 

c;/r.+2/f/=  C,I/J, 

It  is  a  liquid  that  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.84,  and  boils 
at  178°. 

13.  Methene  Bl-Iodide.— Methene  di-iodide  T///,  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  strong  hydriodic  acid  on  iodoform 
in  a  sealed  tube  at  150°: 

It  is  a  yellow,  highly  refractive  liquid,  remarkable  for  its 
high  specific  gravity,  which  is  3.345.  It  is  used  for  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  precious  stones.  It  solidifies 
at  2^  and  boils  at  182^ 


^ 


14,  Chloroform.  —  Chloroform  CHCI^,  or  trichlorw- 
thane,  was  diiiicovered  in  1831  by  Soubeiran  and  Liebig.     It 

is  prepared  by  distilling  dilute  alcohol  with  chloride  of  lime 
at  '55".  The  distilltsi  liquid,  which  consists  chiefly  of  water 
and  chloroform,  separates  in  two  layers;  the  chloroform, 
which  forms  the  bottom  layer,  is  drawn  off,  shaken  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  part  of  the  impurities,  and, 
when  it  has  risen  again  to  the  surface,  is  separated  and 
purified  by  distillation  until  it  boils  regularly  at  61°.  It  is 
now  mostly  prepared  by  substituting  acetone  for  alcohol 

Chloroform  is  ii  thin,  colorless,  very  mobile  liquid,  having 
an  agreeable  but  rather  sweetish  ethurcal  odor.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1.63,  and  its  boiling  point  is  Cl°.  It  does  not 
take  fire  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  flame.  It  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  sweet  taste, 
but  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  ether,  as  well  as  by  alcohol 
It  is  very  much  used  in  the  liboratory  as  a  solvent,  as  it 
dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  fats,  resins,  a  great  number 
of  the  alkaloids,  and,  in  general,  organic  matter  tliat  is  rich 
in  carbon.  It  is  much  used  in  surgery  as  an  anesthetic.  The 
inhalation  of  its  vapor  produces  insensibility  and  loss  of 
muscular  action,  apparently  without  any  danger  to  life  or 
health,  provided  the  preparation  is  free  from  impurities. 
Strong  .sulphuric  a;id  does  not  affect  chloroform,  nor  is  the 
acid  colored  by  pure  chloroform.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
potash  dix.'S  not  decompn.se  it,  but  tlie  alcoholic  solution 
converts  it  into  potassium  chloride  and  potassium  formate, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  equation: 

r//r/,  +  4A'(?//  =  ZKCl^HC0-0K-^%H^O 

If  tlie  chloroform  should  be  contaminated  with  ethylene 
chloride  C^ff^C/^,  gaseous  chlorelhylciie  C,H^Cl  is  evolved. 
Wlicn  chloroform  is  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash  and  aniline,  phenyl  cirbamine  //^C^-JVC  is  formed; 
this  compound  has  a  very  strong,  characteristic  odor,  and 
thus  forms  a  very  delicate  and  easily  recognizable  test  for 
chloroform.  AVhen  chloroform  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ammonia  are   together  heated  at   ISO"   in   a  sealed  tube. 


/^ 
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ammonium  chloride  and  ammonium  cyanide  are  formed, 
according  to  the  equation: 

CHCl^  +  bNH^  =  ZNH^Cl^NH^'CN' 

ammonium      ^  ,„„:;i^ 
chloride         ^>^°»^^ 

When  heated  with  potassium  amalgam,  chloroform 
evolves  acetylene: 

and  when  heated  with  sodium  ethoxide,  it  is  converted  into 
orthoformic  ether. 

CHCl.  +  ZNaOC^^  =  ^NaCl+CH{OC^HX 

15.  lodofomi. — Iodoform  CHI^j  also  known  as  tri- 
iodomethafie^  is  a  solid,  yellow,  crystallizable  substance  that 
is  formed  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  iodine  and  an  alka- 
line hydrate  on  alcohol  and  many  other  organic  substances. 
It  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving  2  parts  of  crystallized 
sodium  carbonate  in  10  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  alcohol ; 
the  solution  is  heated  to  80°,  and  1  part  of  iodine  is  added  in 
small  portions  at  a  time.  The  iodoform  thus  formed  sepa- 
rates in  yellow  scales.  Iodoform  crystallizes  in  brilliant, 
yellow,  hexagonal  scales;  it  has  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
odor,  resembling  saffron.  It  fuses  at  about  115°,  and  may 
be  sublimed  with  slight  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  used  in 
medfcine  end  surgery  as  an  antiseptic.  When  boiled  with 
potash,  it  is  partly  volatilized  with  the  steam,  and  partly 
decomposed,  yielding  potassium  iodide  and  formate.  The 
production  of  iodoform  is,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned, 
a  very  delicate  test  for  alcohol,  though  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  many  other  organic  substances  also  yield  it. 

16.  Bromoform. — Bromoform  CHBr^  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  bromine  on  some  alkaline  hydrate 
dissolved  in  either  alcohol  or  acetone.  Potassium  hydrate 
IS  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  crude  methyl  alcohol,  and 
to  the   solution,    which  is   thoroughly  cooled,   bromine  is 


added,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  until  the  liquid  obtains  a 
permanent  color.  The  product  is  agitated  with  water,  and 
the  oily  liquid  that  separates  is  washed,  dried,  and  rectified. 
Bromoform  is  an  oily  liquid  that,  in  most  of  its  properties. 
resembles  clilorofonu.  It  boils  at  about  150°,  is  insoluble 
ia  water,  bnt  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

17.  CMoricdoform  Cff/C/,  is  produced  by  distilling  iodo- 
form with  HgCi,.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  that  boils  at  131°. 
Trichlorproptint  C,H^Cl^  exists  in  four  modiiications,  wtiidi 

may  be  repre&eutcd  by  the  following  formulas: 

CH,-CHCl-CHCl,  J 

CH^Cl-CHCl-CH^Cl 
The  last  of  these  formulas  represents  a  compound  known 
as  glyceryl  trUhloride  or  trichlorhyilrin,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  them.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  chloride  on  glycerine,  as  is  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing equation: 

It  is  a  liquid  with  an  odor  resembUug  that  of  chloroform;  it 
lias  a  specific  gravity  of  XAl  at  15",  and  boils  at  158",  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Tribromhydrin  C,H^Br^  is  a 
crystalline  solid  that  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
allyl  iodide: 

C^HJ-\-ZBr^  =  IBr^C,H,Br^ 

It  crystallizes  in  shining  prisms,  melts  at  IC,  and  boils  at 
about  220".  The  corresponding  iodine  compound,  tri-iodo- 
hydrin,  docs  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  existing. 

18.  All.vl  Comi,oiuMU.—A//ylrM'ndeC//, :  CH-CH^Cl 
is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  phosphorus  trichloride  with 
allyl  alcohol.  It  is  a  liquid  with  a  pungent  odor,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water.  Its  specific  gravity  is. 05,  and  its  boiling 
point  40°.     Atlyl  bromide  CJI^Br  is  obtained  by  distilling 
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propene  bromide  Cji^Br^  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  and  is  obtained  as  a  liquid  having^  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.42.  It  boils  at  62°.  Ally  I  irtbromide  C^H^Br^  is 
obtained  by  adding  bromine  to  the  monobromide.  It  is  a 
liquid  that  solidifies  below  10°;  its  specific  gravity  is  1.436, 
and  its  boiling  point  217°.  Ally  I  iodide  C^HJ  is  obtained 
by  distilling  glycerine  with  phosphorus  tetriodide.  It  is  a 
liquid  with  a  very  strong  smell  resembling  that  of  leeks;  it 
boils  at  101°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.85.  It  combines 
with  mercury  to  yield  mercury  allyl  iodide  Hg^C^HJ^  form- 
ing colorless  crystals  that,  on  exposure  to  light,  change  their 
color  to  yellow,  and  yield  Hgl^C^HJ  when  treated  with 
iodine.  In  the  presence  of  water,  Agfi  replaces  the  iodine 
by  OH^  producing  mercury  allyl  hydroxide  HgCJi^*OH. 


IIALOGEX  DERIVATrV^ES  FROM  CLOSED-CHAIN"  HYDRO- 
CARBONS. 

19.  Halogen  derivatives  from  closed-chain  hydrocarbons 
may  be  either  substitution  or  addition  products,  and  the  sub- 
stitution or  addition  may  either  occur  in  the  closed-chain 
nucleus  or  in  the  side-chain.  Thus,  while  only  one  com- 
pound of  the  formula  CJIJC  exists,  there  are  two  of  the 
formula  C^H^X\  namely,  C,H^X'CH^2Lnd  CJi^^CH^X,  etc. 
It  has  been  found  that,  as  a  rule,  those  compounds  that  are 
formed  by  substitution  into  the  nucleus  are  more  stable  than 
the  open-chain  substitution  products.  If,  for  instance,  the 
open-chain  substitution  product  C^H^Cl  is  treated  with 
Ag^O^H^O/the  compound  C^H^-OH  W\\\  be  readily  formed, 
while  the  closed-chain  substitution  product  C^HjCl  will 
remain  unaltered  under  the  same  treatment  with  the  same 
reagent.  The  side-chain  substitution  products  are,  however, 
less  stable,  and  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  the  open- 
chain  derivatives.  The  direct  action  of  halogens  on  benzene 
itself  produces,  chiefly,  substitution  products.  In  the  case 
of  its  homologues,  nuclear  substitution  (i.  e.,  substitution 
into  the  closed  chain  or  nucleus)  occurs  if  the  action  takes 
place  in  the  cold,  and,  preferably,  in  the  dark,  and  with  the 
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(wWition  of  iodine;  while,  with  the  help  of  heat  and  light, 
«iclc-chaia  Eilbstitution  products  are  procured.  Thus,  tolu- 
ene (T./Z.-C^,  yields  CJIfirCH^  when  treated  with  bro- 
mine at  normal  temperature,  but  C^H^-CH^Br  when  thus 
treated  at  higher  temperatures. 

20.     Ilnlo^en  Dorlvatlves  of  Beuzene.— CV//c/"(»^»7i£C'w 

C^H,CI,  also  known  as  phenyl  chloride,  may  be  obtained  by 
passing  chlorine  through  benzene,  or  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus peutachloride  on  phenol  C,HpH,  according  to  the 
equation : 

C^H,-OH-^pci,  =  c.rr,a+poci^+//a 

[t  is  a  strongly  refractive  colorless  liquid  that  boils  at  132'. 
I  Bromobensciie  CJlJir  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  chloro- 
benzene;  it  boils  at  loG". 

lodobeHzene  C^lfJ  is  obt^ned  by  heating  benzene  with 
iodine  and  iodic  acid  to  about  325°,  By  dissolving  iixlobcn- 
StJUU  in  CfiCl^  and  passing  CI  through  the  solution,  Juklcro- 
hcnsene  CJIJ'.  CI,  is  obtained.  The  student's  attention  may 
here  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  iodine  in  this  compound  is 
trivalent. 

31.  riilorlue  Derivatives  of  Toluene  and  Naph- 
tlialene. — Chbrololiiciics  CJf,Cl-Clf,  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  cold  toluene.  Bensyl  chloride 
CJI^-CH^Cl  is  obtained  by  i>assing  chlorine  gas  into  boil- 
ing toluene.  Bitizil  chhridf  CJl^-CHCl^  and  bensotrichlo- 
ridf  CJf^-CCl,i\va  formed  similarly  to  benzyl  Chloride,  the 
saturation  with  chlorine  b^'ing  continued  until  the  weight  of 
the  particular  compound  has  been  reached.  Benzal  chloride 
boils  at  2(lt;°,  while  benzotrichloride  boils  at  212°.  Two  of 
each  of  the  mono-halogon  substitution  products  of  naphtha- 
lene arc  known;  namely,  a-chlonuiaphthah'tte  C^,H,Cl  and 
.  d-chloroiia/'htltalt'iic.  n-chloronaplithalene  is  prepared  by 
passing  chlorine  into  boiling  najihthalcne;  it  is  a  colorless 
liquid  that  boils  at  2(!:i°.  /3-ohlornnayihthalcne  is  prepared 
by     treating     fl-naphthol     C'„i¥,(9//    with     phosphorus 
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pentachloride.     It  is  a  crystalline  body  that  melts  at  61** 
and  boils  at  257°. 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  naphthalene  at  a  low 
temperature  {chlorinated^  as  it  is  usually  called),  naphthalme 
tetrachloride  C^^HjCl^  is  obtained.  This  compound  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless  rhombohedra;  it  melts  at  182%  and  is  con- 
verted into  C^^HjCl^  by  boiling  with  KOH. 


HALOGEN  DERIVATIVES  OF  AXDEIITDES  AND  ACIDS. 

33.  Most  of  these  derivatives  are  of  minor  interest  in 
the  arts,  and  only  the  most  important  of  them  can  here  be 
mentioned. 

33.  Chloraldehycles. — Monochlor aldehyde  CH^  CI-  CHO 
is  only  known  in  its  aqueous  solution.  It  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  chloracetal 
CH^Cl'  CH{OC^H^^,  It  is  a  rather  unstable  compound  that, 
by  exposure  to  air  or  the  action  of  silver  oxide,  is  con- 
verted into  chloracetic  acid  CH^Cl-COJi,  DicJUoraldehyde 
CHCl^'CHO  is  prepared  similarly  to  monochloraldehyde, 
substituting  only  dichloracetal  CHCl^'CH{OC^H^^  for 
chloracetal.  It  is  a  liquid  that  boils  between  88°  and  90°, 
and,  on  being  kept  for  some  length  of  time,  is  slowly  con- 
verted into  two  solid  polymeric  modifications.  One  is  amor- 
phous, and  is  reconverted  into  the  liquid  dichloraldehyde  by 
heating  it  at  120°.  The  second  variety  is  of  crystalline  struc- 
ture, and  crystallizes  from  alcohol,  dichloraldehyde  being 
insoluble  in  water;  in  large  prisms,  these  melt  at  130°,  but 
the  molten  mass  does  not  pass  into  the  liquid  modification 
until  it  is  heated  to  240°.  The  most  important  of  the  chlor- 
aldehydes  is  trichloraldehyde  CCl^-COH^  popularly  known 
as  chloral.  It  was  discovered  in  1832  by  Liebig,  while 
engaged  in  studying  the  actions  of  chlorine  on  the  alcohols. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol. 
To  prepare  it,  dry  chlorine  is  passed  into  absolute  alcohol, 
the  latter  being  placed  in  a  vessel  surroimded  by  ice  or  very 
cold  water,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action.     This  precaution 
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is  necessary,  because  the  absorption  of  the  chlorine  gas  by 
the  alcohol  creates  considerable  heat  The  passage  of  the 
chlorine  into  the  alcohol  is  continued  for  several  hours,  and 
when  the  absorption  of  the  gas  begins  to  slacken,  the  alcohol 
is  carefully  heated  to  near  its  boiling  point  to  accelerate  the 
absorption,  and  the  passage  is  only  stopped  when  positively 
no  more  chlorine  is  absorbed.  The  product  is  agitated  with 
three  times  its  own  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
whole  is  then  gently  heated  on  the  water  bath,  w^hen  the 
impure  chloral  begins  to  separate  and  soon  floats  as  an  oily 
liquid  on  the  surface  of  the  acid.  It  is  then  removed  and 
purified  by  repeated  distillation.  The  principal  reaction 
involved  in  this  process  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
equation: 

but  the  HCl  formed  acts  on  part  of  the  alcohol,  forming 
ethyl  chloride  and  water.  Chloral  has  also  been  obtained 
from  starch,  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  man- 
ganese dioxide. 

Chloral  is  a  thin,  oily,  colorless  liquid;  its  specific  gravity 
is  1.5,  and  its  boiling  point  97°.  It  is  nearly  tasteless,  but 
has  a  pungent,  tear-exciting  odor,  and  it  irritates  the  skin 
when  brought  in  contact  \\4th  it.  On  exposure  to  air,  it 
readily  absorbs  moisture,  and  is  converted  into  crj'stalline 
chloral  hydrate  CCl^'CFI{OH)^^  which  may  be  obtained  at 
once  by  dropping  a  little  water  into  chloral  and  stirring  it. 
Chemically  pure  chloral  can  be  preserved  without  undergoing 
transformation,  but  in  the  presence  of  impurities,  especially 
sulphuric  acid,  it  soon  becomes  opaque  and  is  changed  into 
a  white  mass  of  metachloral  or  insoluble  chloral  that  is 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  while  chloral  itscU 
is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  Chloral 
resembles  aldehyde  in  forming  crystalline  compounds  with 
hydrosodium  sulphite,  and  in  giving  a  mirror  of  silver  with 
silver-ammonium  nitrate.  With  ammonia,  chloral  forms 
CCl^-CH{NH^(Off),  corresponding  with  aldehyde  ammo- 
nia.    Zinc  and  HCl  substitute  //,  for  C7„  converting  the 
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chloral  into  aldehyde.  By  nitric  acid,  chloral  is  oxidized  to 
trichloracetic  acid  CCl^-  CO^H^  which  is  a  colorless,  extremely 
deliquescent  substance,  possessing  a  caustic  taste  and 
strong  bleaching  properties;  it  boils  at  190°.  When  heated 
with  KCN  and  water,  chloral  yields  dichloracetic  acid 
CHCl^'CO^H^  according  to  the  equation: 

CCl^'COH+KCN+H^O  =  CHCl^-CO^H+KCl+HCN 

The  alkaline  hydrates  decompose  chloral  into  chloroform, 
and  a  formate,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  equation: 

CCl.'COH  +  KOII  =  KCHO^  +  CHCl^ 

chloral  Vo^^      1-^^^;^-       chlorofonn 

24.     Cliloral  Hydrate.— Chloral  hydrate  CCl^'CH(OH)^ 

results,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  from  the  union  of 
chloral  and  water.  It  is  technically  prepared  on  a  very 
extensive  scale.  It  consists  of  large  prismatic  crystals  that 
fuse  at  57°  and  distil  at  9G°  to  98°.  Chloral  hydrate  is  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  imparting  to  these  liquids  its 
peculiar  odor  and  biting  taste.  When  heated  to  97%  it  dis- 
associates into  chloral  and  steam,  but  reforms  again  on 
cooling.  When  taken  internally  it  produces  sleep,  a  property 
that  was  discovered  by  Liebreich  in  18G9.  A  compound 
obtained  similarly  to  chloral  hydrate  is  chloral  alcoholate 
CCl^'CH'OH'OCJ{^\  it  is  produced  when  chloral  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol. 

35.  Aldeliycle  Derivatives.  —  Tribromaldehyde 
CBr^'CHO^  also  known  as  bromal^  is  analogous  to  chloral. 
It  boils  at  172°  to  173°,  and,  if  heated  with  alkali  hydrates, 
is  decomposed  into  bromoform  and  a  formate.  Higher 
chlorine-substitution  products  of  the  aldehydes  are:  chlor- 
propionic  aldehyde  CII^Cl-  CH^*  CHO^  prepared  from  acrolein 
CH^ :  CH^  COH  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  chlorbutyral  aldehyde 
CH^'CHCl'CH^'CHOy  produced  from  crotonaldchyde 
CH^*CH\CH'CHO  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid; 
trichlorbutyral  aldehyde  CH^'CHCl'CCl^'CHO,Q\so\inown 
as  butylchloraly  which  boils  at  1 63°  to  ]  05°,  and  whose  hydrate, 
butylchloral  hydrate  CH^CHCl-  CCl^-  CH{OH\,  melts  at  78°, 
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and  is  decomposed  by  alkiilica  into  formic  acid,  an  aitali 
diloride,  and  dichlorpropylene  CH^-CCl:CHCl. 

20,  Aeia  llHloids. — The  lialoid  anhydrides  of  the  add;; 
or  acid  haloids  are  those  derivatives  that  arise  in  the  replace- 
meiit  o£  the  hydroxyl  of  acids  by  halogens;  they  are  tlit 
halogen  compounds  of  the  acid  radicals.  They  are  analogous 
to  certain  inorganic  compounds;  tlius,  if  in  nitrous  acid 
NOOH  the  hydroxyl  group  is  replaced  by  CI,  nitrcsyl 
chlorideA'f?C/isobtained,  and,  if  in  acetic  acid  CH^-COOll. 
the  hydroxyl  group  is  replaced  by  CI,  we  obtain  acetyl  chlo- 
ride CH,COCl. 

a?.  Aeetyl  Chloride.— Acetyl  chloride  CH^-COCl,  also 
known  as  acetic  chloridi;  was  discovered  by  Gerhardt  in  1853. 
It  is  prepared  by  distilling  sodium  acc-tate  with  phosphorus 
pcntachloridc: 

NaCJlfi^  +  PCl^  =  Cff,-COa+  NaCI-^POCl, 
Hodiuni  acL'tatu  ac«tyl  chloride 

Acetyl  chloride  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  an  irritating  odor, 
and  fumes  in  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  l.H,  and  it  boils 
at  65°,  If  poured  into  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
TOSsel  and  rapidly  decomposes  into  acetic  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  If  mixed  with  alcohol  instead  of  water,  ethyl  acctati- 
is  produced,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  reaction: 

C![,CO-a-\-CJf^Olf  =  C!f,COOC^H,-\-HCl 

28.  IIoiiioloBiics  of  Acetyl  Clilorlde.— Among  the 
hnmolojrucs  of  acetyl  chlondc  that  are  known  are;  propyonyl 
chloride  CJI^'COa,  butyrvl  chhridc  C,H,-COa,  valeryl 
chloride  C,I  f,-COCI,a.n<lf'«imi/yl  cliloridi-  C,,H^^-COCl;\{\ie- 
wise,  acetyl  bromide  CH^-COBr,  and  acetyl  iodide  CH,COI. 
A  chloride  of  formic  acid  which  wonld  have  the  formula 
//CO- CI  does  not  exist,  the  cnnipnimd  always  breaking  up 
as  rapidly  as  formed,  into  CO  and  //CI. 

29.  Other  Clilorirtes.— ^<7/r,.//  chloride  C,//,-COC/, 
also  known  as  boicoic  chloride,  is  prepared  by  distilling 
phosphorus  pcntachlnride  with  benzoic  acid: 

C,H^-COJ/->rPCl,  =  POCl,  +  C,H^-COCl-^HCl 
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It  is  a  highly  refractive  liquid,  with  an  irritating  odor. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.11,  and  its  boiling  point  199°.  It  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  benzoic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  as 
is  seen  from  the  following  equation: 

C,H^'COCl+H^O  =  C,H,'CO^H+HCl 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  benzamide: 

C,H^'COCl+NH^  =  C,H^'CONH^  +  HCl 

The  corresponding  bromide  and  iodide  are  obtained  from 
benzoyl  chloride  by  heating  it  with  KBr  or  KL  Cinnamic 
chloride  C^^,  •  C(9C/ is  obtained  similarly  to  benzoyl  chloride; 
it  is  an  oily  liquid  that  boils  at  260°.  Other  similar  com- 
pounds known  are  lactic  chloride  C^H jCl- CO Cl^  .salicylic 
chloride  CJJjCl^COCl^  succinyl  dichloride  C,//^(C(9C7)„ 
fumaryl  dichloride  CJfJl^COCl)^,  and  chlorotptaleic  chloride 
C^HCl{COCl)^,  which  is  obtained  by  heating  tartaric  acid 
with  phosphorus  pentachloride. 


ETIIEREAIi   SAIiTS. 


ETHEREAL  SALTS  FROM  ACIDS. 

30.  Ethereal  salts,  also  known  as  esters^  form  a  large 
group  of  rather  important  salts.  Their  composition  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  salts  formed  by  the  substitution 
of  metals  for  hydrogen  in  acids,  and  which  are  obtained  by 
analogous  methods.  Ethereal  salts  are  formed  from  either 
inorganic  or  organic  acids  by  any  of  the  following  three 
methods;  namely, 

1.  By  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  on  the  alcohol;  for 
example, 

CJI,'On+CH,COOII  =  C,H,'0'CJT,0  +  H,0 

ethylic  acetate 

2.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  chlorides  on  the  alcohols  or 
their  sodium  compounds;  for  example, 

CJI,OCl+C,H^OH  =  C^Hfi'O'CJI.-^HCl 
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3.  By  the  action  of  the  halog^cn  derivatives  of  the  hydro- 
carbon on  the  silver  salt  of  the  acid;  for  instance, 

2C,//J+A^,S0^  =  {C,/i,),SO^  +  %Ag-r 

Tlie  ethereal  salts,  like  the  metallic  salts,  are  decomposed 
by  the  hydrates  of  the  alkali  metals,  forming- an  alcohol  thai 
corresponds  with  the  radical  of  the  ethereal  salt,  and  a  salt 
of  the  alkali  metal ;  if,  for  instance,  ethjd  acetate  is  heated 
wilh  KOH,  ethyl  alcohol  and  potassium  acetate  are  formed, 
RS  is  seen  from  the  followiiijj  equation: 

A  reaction  of  this  kind  is  termed  saponification  of  the 
ethereal  salt,  because  tlie  formation  of  soap  is  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  the  fats  and  oils, 
which  are  ellicrcal  salts  formed  by  glycerine  with  the  higher 
members  of  the  acetic  series  of  ac'ids. 


31.  Methyl  Uydrogron  Bn]phat«. — Methyl  hydrogen 
sulphate  IlCH,SO^,  which  is  also  frequently  called  methyl 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulpho-tncthylic  acid,  is  prepared  by  care- 
fully and  slowly  mixing  1  part  by  weight  of  methyl  alcohol 
with  2  parts  by  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
heating  until  the  mixture  boils.  After  thoroughly  cooling, 
it  is  diluted  with  water,  neutralized  with  barium  carbonate, 
which  precipitates  any  free  sulphuric  acid  as  barium  sul- 
phate, and  leaves  barium  sulpho-methylate  in  solution. 
After  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate  is  filtered  off,  the 
barium  sulpho- methyl  ate  is  evapomted,  first  over  the  water 
b;ith  and  at  the  end  in  vacuum,  when  the  barium  salt  is 
obtained  in  beautiful,  square,  colurlcss  crystals  that  have 
the  eompi'sition  H,i{Clf,SO^^,'XAq.  These  crystals  efflo- 
resce in  the  drj-  air,  and  are  ver 
they  are  dissolved  in  water  and  t 
an  equivalent  amount  of  sulphur 
methylic  acid  is  obtained,  which, 


;..luhle  in  water.      When 

ic  barium  precipitated  with 

i;  acid,  a  solution  of  sulpho- 

bciiig  allowed  to  evap- 


1  the  air,  forms  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid.     The  reaction 
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taking  place  between  methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

C//,.  (9//+  H^SO,  ^  CH,HSO,  +  H^O 

It  should  here  be  remarked  that  the  reaction  can  never  be 
complete,  as  it  is  a  reversible  one.  Methyl  sulphuric  acid  is 
a  very  unstable  compound,  being  readily  decomposed  by 
heat.  The  basic  hydrogen  in  methyl  sulphuric  acid  may  l>c 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  weight  of  a  metal,  forming 
sulpho-methylates;  as,  for  instance,  CH^KSO^  potassium 
sulpho-mcthylate.  All  sulpho-methylates  are  readily  soluble 
in  water. 

32.  Metliyl  Siilpliate.— Methyl  sulphate  {CH^SO^  is 
prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  sulphuric  aci<I 
and  1  part  of  strong  alcohol.  That  portion  which  distils  at 
150°  is  agitated  with  water  and  purified  by  rectification  from 
powdered  anhydrous  baryta.  Methyl  sulphate  is  a  colorless, 
oily  liquid,  of  alliaceous  odor;  its  specific  gravity  is  1.32,  and 
it  boils  at  188°.  It  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  does  not  dis- 
solve in  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  that  liquid — slowly  in 
the  cold,  but  rapidly  and  with  violence  at  a  boiling  temi)cra^ 
ture — into  methyl  alcohol  and  sulpho-methylic  acid.  Moi)/ 
of  its  reactions  resemble  those  of  the  inorganic  salts;  thus, 
if  distilled  with  NaCl^  it  yields  methyl  chloride  and  Na^SO^ 
With  sodium  formate  it  yields  methyl  formate  and  Na^SQ^. 

33.  Sulphethyllc  Aeld.— Sulphethylic  acid  IlCJf^^^j 
also  known  as  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  or  sulphovinic  acij^  W}|ii^ 
has  the  composition  of  sulphuric  acid  H^SO^  with  lw<lf  ^ijU 
hydrogen  replaced  by  ethyl,  is  prepared  in  a  simiUtr -tii^  .^ 
methyl-sulphuric   acid,  employing,  however,  cquui]  W^S^t$^^ 
of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.      It  is  a  viscid  MiJ0f  gL§i 
properties  and   reactions   similar   to   those   of  WOt^b^^d, 
phuric   acid.     The   sulphcthylatcs   or  ethyl  mM^HI^  j^ 
soluble  and  easily  crystallizable  salts.      ^^^l<Ul§i^0f^ g^^/ 
phate  crystallizes  in  beautiful,  colorless  cryi 


Ca(C^H^)^(SOX.'^fiP'     They  are  soluble  in  '"  *^^^ 


resce  in  dry  ai  r.  Bariu  m  ethyl  su  IpJia te  Ba{(0^  *  L*//  ^ 
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is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  remarkably  handsome 
b  crystals.  Potaisium  ethyl  sulphatt  Kt\H,SO,,  readily  pre- 
1  pored  by  dccomixisiug  calcium  ethyl  sulphate  with  potassium 
*  carbonate,  is  anhydrous,  very  soluble  in  water  and  pemi 
I  ncnt  in  (lir. 


I 


34.  Ethyl  Sulphate.— Ethyl  sulphate  (f",//J,5"t5.,  which 

represents   sulphuric  acid  in   which  lH>th   hydrogen   atoms 
have  been  replaced  by  two  ethyl  groups,  is  formed  when 
silver  sulphate  is  histited  with  ethyl  iodide,  double  deconft^ 
position  taking  place;  thus:  ^| 

Ethyl  sulphate  is  an  oily,  fragrant  liquid;  its  specific 
gravity  is  1. 18,  and  it  boils  at  808°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
ftnd  is  not  decomposed  by  it  at  ordiuary  temperature,  but 
I  when  heated  with  it,  it  is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  ethyl 
!  lulphuric  acid.  When  exiJosed  to  heat  by  itself,  it  is  dccom- 
■  poscdintoethencrj//,and//,,S'C?,.  Sulpkamylic a({ii,QTainyi 
L  tulpfturk  aiitl,  HC^H^^SO,  is  similarly  prepared. 

35.  I'otoHsliun    Phenyl    Hulphate.  —  Phenyl    siil- 
phuric  acid  does  not  exist,  but  potassium  phenyl  sulpkatt 
SO.,-OCjr^-OK  is    obtained    by    the    prolonged    action    of 
potassium  bisulphato  on  phennl  dissolved  in  potash: 
C\/f,-OK+-iSO,OirOk'=SO,OC,n^-OK^SO,{OM)^-\-H,0 

The  product  is  extracted  with  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  in  tables  that  are  soluble  in  water.  It  is  decom- 
posed when  exposed  to  moist  air,  or  by  boiling  with  either 
water  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  phenol  and 
hydropotassium  sulphate,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
equation : 

SO,OCJf^-OK'-\-H,0  =  }fOC,.!r^-\-SO,.OH-OfC 

Potassium  phenyl  sulphate  ueeurs  in  minute  quantities  in 
urine. 

3fi.  Kth.vl  Xllmtf.— Ethyl  nitrate  CJ-I,-NO„  also 
known  as  niirk  ether,  is   prepared  by  the   direct  action  of 
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chemically  pure  nitric  acid  on  alcohol.  Its  preparation  on  a 
large  scale  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  would  most  likely  result  in 
an  explosion.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  80  grams  of  nitric 
acid  (Sp.  Gr.  1.40)  with  about  2  grams  of  urea  nitrate  on  a 
steam  bath;  the  urea  nitrate  is  added  to  decompose  any 
nitrous  acid  present.  When  the  acid  has  become  perfectly 
cool,  15  grams  more  of  urea  nitrate  and  then  60  grams  of 
alcohol  (Sp.  Gr.  .81)  are  added.  The  mixture  is  carefully 
distilled,  and  collected.  The  nitric  ether  is  separated  from 
the  alcohol  in  the  distillate,  by  the  addition  of  water,  shaken 
with  the  addition  of  a  very  little  potash,  the  lower  layer 
separated,  allowed  to  stand  over  fused  calcium  chloride,  and 
distilled.  The  reaction  between  the  alcohol  and  the  nitric 
acid  is  as  follows: 

The  decomposition  of  the  nitrous  acid  by  the  urea  is 
expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

^HNO,  +  CO{NHX  =  CO^  +  N^  +  ^H^O 

When  alcohol  is  mixed  with  ordinary  nitric  acid,  which 
usually  is  more  or  less  contaminated  with  nitrous  acid,  the 
latter  oxidizes  the  alcohol  to  aldehyde  and  other  products 
that  act  on  the  nitric  acid  in  a  very  violent  and  even  some- 
times in  an  explosive  manner;  but  when  urea  is  present, 
the  nitrous  acid  acts  on  this  instead  of  on  the  alcohol,  and 
ethyl  nitrate  is  safely  produced.  Ethyl  nitrate  is  a  colorless, 
pleasant-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  8G°  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.112  at  15°.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and 
bums  with  a  white  flame.  It  will  explode  if  suddenly 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature.  Alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
converts  it  into  KJVO^  and  alcohol. 

37,  Ethyl  Nitrite.— Ethyl  nitrite  C^H^NO^  is  produced 
by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol,  the  nitric 
radical  NO^  being  reduced  to  the  nitrous  radical  NO^  by 
the  conversion  of  part  of  the  alcohol  into  aldehyde.  Pure 
ethyl  nitrite  is  prepared  by  mixing  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
a  solution   containing  23  grams   of  potassium  nitrite  with 
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S$  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol,  and  allowing:  the  mixture  la 
mil  slowly  into  a  ciMtl  mixturo  of  !i5  culitc  centimeters  of 
alcohol,  50  cubic  eentimuturs  of  water,  and  STJ  cubic  centi- 
meters of  Biilphuric  acid.  The  ethyl  nitrite  distils  over  by 
the  heat  of  tlie  reaction,  and  is  condensed  in  a  receiver 
packed  in  ice.  It  is  purified  by  shaking  with  a.  little  dry 
potassium  carbonate.  It  is  a  mobile,  yellowish  liquid,  iif 
specific  gravity  .IH7  at  lo",  and  boils  at  10°.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  has  an  odor  resemblinjj  that  of  apples.  It  is 
the  active  ingredient  of  the  so  called  S7vi-i't  spirit  of  uittr 
{spiritus  eetkeris  nitrasi)  iised  in  medicine.  When  ethyl 
nitrite  stands  wilh  water  it  gradually  decomposes,  nitrogen 
oxide  beinjj  eliminated,  and  an  explosion  may  eventually 
occur  under  suitable  conditions.  Hydrogen  sulphide  changes 
ethyl  nitrite  into  ammonia  and  alcohol. 

38.  Nitmto  anil  mtrtto  of  Methj-1.— Methyl  nitrate 
CZ/.^VO,  is  prepared  by  distilling  1  part  of  niter  and  1  part 
of  methyl  alcohol  with  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  appli- 
cation of  external  heat  is  not  necessary,  as  the  heat  prod  need 
by  the  reaction  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  methyl  nitrate 
distil  over.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1. 182, 
and  boils  at  GO".  "WTicn  struck  with  a  hammer  or  heateil 
to  150°,  it  explodes  quite  violently.  Methyl  nitrite  CH,NO, 
is  produi:i.'d  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  methyl  alcohol. 
It  is  a  ^'iiscims  body,  of  pleasant  odor,  that  condenses  at 
very  low  temperature  to  a  yellowish  liquid  that  boils  at 
aljout— 120°. 

39.  Otlici-  KtluMVHl  Baits.— The  ethereal  salts  formed 
by  phosphoric  acid  arc  ()f  little  importance  in  the  arts,  and 
will  not  be  considered  here.  Ethyl  arscnitc  (C^H^^AsO,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  cthoxidc  and  arsenious 
chloride,  as  is  seen  from  the  followinj^  equation: 

Elhyl  borate  {CJf^J!0,,  also  known  as  boric  ether,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  boron  trichloride  on  absolute  alcohol. 
It  is  a  colorless  limpid  liquid  that  boils  at  120°.     Its  vapor 
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bums  with  a  green  flame.  Water  decomposes  it  into  boric 
acid  and  alcohol.  Ethyl  silicate  (C^H^JSiO^^  also  known  as 
silicic  ether^  is  obtained  by  treating  silicic  chloride  with  a 
small  quantity  of  anhydrous  alcohol : 

4:C^H^'0H+SiCl,  =  {C,H^),SiO,  +  4.Ha 

It  is  a  coloriess  liquid  with  a  rather  pleasant  odor,  and  a 
taste  similar  to  that  of  pepper.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .933, 
and  it  boils  at  165°.  Its  vapor  bums  with  a  bright  flame, 
evolving  clouds  of  SiO^.  It  is  decomposed  slowly  by  water, 
and  rapidly  by  ammonia.  Ethyl  or thocar donate  {C^H^jCO^^ 
which  boils  at  159®,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  chloropicrin,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing equation: 

CCl,NO^  +  ^C,I/,0/I'+  Na, 

=  {C^H',),CO^  +  ^NaCl+NaNO^  +  H^ 

Ethyl  carbonate  {C^H^^CO^^  also  known  as  carbonic  ether y 
boils  at  126°,  and  is  obtained  by  heating  silver  carbonate 
with  ethyl  iodide  in  a  closed  tube.  Acted  on  by  chlorine,  it 
yields  per chlor ethyl  carbonate  {C^Cl^^CO^,  which  is  a  crys- 
talline solid.  Potassium  ethyl  carbonate  KC^HjCO^  is  pre- 
cipitated in  crystalline  form  when  CO^  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  KOH  in  absolute  alcohol.  Ethyl  perchlorate 
C^HjClO^  is  obtained  by  distilling  barium  perchlorate  with 
barium  sulphe  thy  late.  It  is  a  liquid  that  boils  at  T^""  and 
easily  explodes  with  violence. 

40.  Amyl  Nitrite. — Amyl  nitrite  CJI^^NO^  is  prepared 
by  passing  nitrous  vapors,  made  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  starch,  into  amyl  alcohol,  and  distilling  the  carefully 
washed  product.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  liquid  of  specific  grav- 
ity .9  and  boiling  point  96°;  it  possesses  a  peculiar  odor, 
resembling  that  of  apples.  Its  vapor  when  inhaled  produces 
dilatation  of  the  capillary  system  and  violent,  but  soon  disap- 
pearing, headache.  It  is  used  in  the  medical  science.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  a  remedy  against  seasickness,  as  an 
antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  chloroform  vapors,  and  in 
certain  cases  of  heart  trouble. 
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The  ethyl  compounds  have  bcun  chiefly  taken  as  repre- 
sentative;; of  Ihe  ethereal  salts  of  inorganic  acids,  and  the 
student  must  bear  in  mind  that  similar  bodies  may  be  formed 
with  other  alcohol  radicals.  The  organic  acid^  also  gi\'e  tiae 
to  a  lurgu  number  of  ethereal  salts. 

41.  Methyl  SaXX^.^Methyl  fori>iate  f/CO^C/f^  is  pn- 
parcel  by  heiiting-  ti»j;etlier  tn  a  retort  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  potassium  methyl  sulphate  and  sodium  fomiate,  according 
to  the  equation: 

This  compound  is  isomeric  with  acetic  acid  CH^COJi. 
It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at 
30".  Methyl  atetate  CH^CO^CM^  occurs  in  crude  wood 
Biiirit.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  2  parts  of  methyl  alcohol 
with  1  part  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  a  fragrant  liquid  which  boils  at  Sfi"" ;  it  is  freely  soluble 
in  water,  and  {slighter  than  it.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by 
the  ullcalieH,  and  is  isomeric  with  proprionic  acid.  Methyl 
oxalate  (rf?,),(C//,),  forms  colorless  crystals,  melting  at  51^. 
It  is  prepared  by  heating  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  with  methyl 
alcohoi. 

43.  Kthyl  H>\\t^.~ Ethyl  formate  HCO^CJf^,  also 
called  foriiik  ether,  is  isomeric  with  methyl  acetate  and 
propionic  aoid.  Ic  i.s  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
10  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  7  parts  of  dry  sodium  formate, 
and  (1  parts  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  distillate  is  freed  from 
acid  by  shaking  with  a  little  lime,  and  redistilled.  Formic 
ether  is  a  fragrant  liquid,  andiscmploj'ed  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  mm  and  arrack.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
decomposes  into  formic  acid  and  alcohol  when  the  solution  is 
kept  for  some  time.  Ethyl  aeetate  Cll^CO,C\H^,  or  eieetic 
ether,  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  potassium  acetate : 

r//,-  OH-h  If, SO,  +  CH^COJC 
=  CH,-CO,C,H,-^  KHSO^-\-  H^O 
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Ethyl  acetate  passes  over,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
alcohol  that  escapes  the  reaction.  It  is  purified  by  shaking 
with  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether  that  floats 
at  the  top  is  decanted,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and 
rectified.  Acetic  ether  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  an  odor 
resembling  that  of  cider;  its  specific  gravity  is. 91,  and  it 
boils  at  72°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  mixes 
readily  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  as  well  as  ether.  It  is 
used  for  flavoring.  Caustic  alkalies,  especially  in  alcoholic 
solutions,  easily  saponify  it,  yielding  acetate  and  alcohol; 
for  example : 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  alcohol  and  acetamide : 

CH,CO,C,H^  +  NH^  =  C,H,'OH+C,HfiNH^ 

Chlorine  converts  it  iniopcrchloracetic  ether  CCl^  •  CO^  •  C^  Cl^ 
a  compound  that  smells  very  much  like  chloral.  If  iodine 
and  aluminum  act  together  on  acetic  ether,  the  latter  is 
decomposed  into  ethyl  iodide  and  aluminum  acetate.  Acetic 
ether  undergoes  a  remarkable  reaction  with  sodium,  which 
dissolves  in  it,  forming  sodium  ethylate  and  sodium  aceto- 
acetate: 

=  NaOC^H,+  CH^^CO'CHNa'CO^C,H,  +  H^ 

43.  Aceto- Acetic  Ether, — Aceto-acetic  ether,  or  ethyl 
aceto-acetate  CH^-  CO-  CH^-  COJO^H^^  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  above  mentioned 
sodium  aceto-acetate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  equation: 

CH^'CO'CHNa-CO^C^H^+HCl 

=  CH^'CO'CH^'CO^C,H^  +  NaCl 

Ethyl  aceto-acetate  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  an  odor 
resembling  that  of  hay.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol;  its  alcoholic  solution  gives  a 
violet  color  with  Fe^CI^  and  a  green  crystalline  precipitate 
C«(C,/r,(9,),  with  a  strong  solution  of  copper  acetate.  Ethyl 
aceto-acetate  has  become  an  important  factor  in  synthetic 
chemistry,  since  through  its  means  a  large  number  of  complex 
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acids  and  ketones  have  been  synthesized.    This  is  due  to  the 
two  following  facts: 

1,  When  ethyl  aceto-acetate  is  heated  with  the  alkalies, 
it  yields  either  a  ketone  (acetone)  or  an  acid  (acetic  acid), 
according  to  the  concentration  of  the  alkaline  solution. 
Thus,  with  dilute  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
the  reaction  is  as  follows: 

(1)  C//,-  CO'CH,'CO,C,H^  +  2K0H 
=  CH.'CO'CH^  +  K^CO^  +  C^HfiH 

while  the  reaction  obtained  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash  is 

(2)  CH^'CO'  CH^'  COJCJI^  +  %KOH 

=  %CH,'CO,K+C^H^OH 

The  decomposition,  as  shown  through  the  first  equation, 
is  known  as  ketonic  decomposition^  while  the  latter  is  known 
as  acidic  decomposition. 

2.  When  ethyl  sodium  aceto-acetate  is  treated  w4th  an 
alkyl  iodide,  the  sodium  is  replaced  by  the  alkyl  group;  for 
instance,  ethyl  ethyl-aceto-acetate  may  be  obtained  synthetic- 
ally, as  follows: 

CH^COCHNa'CO,C^H^  +  C,HJ 
=  CH^COCHC^H,CO^C,H,^NaT 

ethyl  ethyl-ace to-acetate 

By  treating  this  with  sodium,  ethyl  sodium  ethyl-ace  to-ace- 
tate CH^'CO'CNaCJijCOjC^H^  may  be  prepared  and  this 
may  again  be  readily  converted  into  ethyl  diethyl-aceto-ace- 
tate  CH^' CO'C{C^HXCO^C^H^,  Other  alkyl  radicals  may, 
of  course,  be  just  as  readily  substituted.  The  substituted 
ace  to- acetates  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula 
CH^COCRR'CO^C^H^,  and  such  a  compound  can  be  made  to 
y:eld  the  substituted  ketone  C//,C(9-C//!^^' or  the  substi- 
tuted acid  CIIRR'COJI  (toj>^ether  with  acetic  acid),  accord- 
ing as  it  undergoes  either  ketonic  or  acidic  decomposition. 

44.  Ktliyl  Salts  of  the  Acetic  ^erXe^.^-Ethyl butyraU 
CJJy'CO^'CJI^,  sometimes  called  butyric  ether ^  is  prepared 
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by  distilling  butyric  acid  together  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  largely  produced  in  the  arts,  and  is  sold,  owing 
to  its  strong  odor  of  pineapples,  under  the  name  of  essence  of 
pineapples^  or  oil  of  ananas  in  its  alcoholic  solution.  From 
this  alcoholic  solution  it  may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  water.  The  mixture  of  butyric  acid  and  its  homologues, 
obtained  when  butter  is  decomposed  by  steam,  is  used  in  its 
preparation  on  the  large  scale.  Ethyl pelargoiiate^  ox  pelar- 
gonic  ether  CJI^^-CO^CJi^^  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way  from 
oil  of  rue,  and  is  used  for  flavoring  purposes  under  the  name 
of  oil  of  quince.  Ethyl  caprate  CJI^jCO^C^H^^  or  capric 
ether,  is  a  colorless,  fragrant,  oily  liquid  that  is  obtained  by 
distilling  wine  lees.  It  is  used  to  impart  to  inferior  wines  a 
superior  flavor.  A  my  I  acetate  CHjCO^CJI^  is  prepared  by 
distilling  fusel  oil  with  acetic  and  sulphuric  acids.  Its  alco- 
holic solution  is  sold  as  essence  of  pears, 

45.  Ethyl  Salts  of  the  Illgrher  Acids  of  the  Acetic 
Series. — The  ethyl  salts  of  acids  of  the  acetic  series  contain- 
ing more  than  10  atoms  of  carbon  are,  as  a  rule,  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  acid  in  alcohol  and  passing  hydrochloric-acid 
gas  into  the  solution.  It  is  assumed  that  this  converts  the 
alcohol  into  ethyl  chloride,  which  acts  on  tb.e  acid  to  form 
the  ethyl  salt  that  is  deposited  in  crystals  from  the  alcoholic 
solution.  Cetyl palmitate  drjj//„'C(?,*C,,//„  constitutes  the 
chief  part  of  the  crystalline  fat,  spermaceti,  found  in  the 
peculiar  cavities  in  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale,  and  it  is 
resolved,  when  heated  for  some  time  with  solid  potash,  into 
potassium  palmitate  and  cetyl  alcohol.  Ccryl  cerotate 
C^^H^^'CO^'C^^H^^  composes  Chinese  wax,  the  produce  of 
an  insect  of  the  cochineal  tribe.  It  is  decomposed  by  fused 
potash  into  potassium  cerotate  and  ceryl  alcohol.  Mclissyl 
palmitate,  or  myricin,  C^^H^^-CO^'C^Jl^^  occurs  in  beeswax. 
Melissyl  melltsate  C^JI^^-CO^-C^^H^^  is  contained  in  hay, 
from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol. 

46.  Ethyl  benzoate,  or  benzoic  ether  C^H^-CO^-CJI^,  is 
prepared  as  stated  in  Art.  45 ;  that  is,  benzoic  acid  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol   and  hydrochloric  acid  passed   into   the 
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solution;  the  whole  is  then  distilled,  and  water  is  added  to  the 
disLtlliitc,  wh«n  elliyl  benzoale  separates  as  a  fragrant  liquid 
of  Bpcctiic  gravity  1.05.  It  boils  at  203°.  Bensyl  bcnsoatt 
C,If,-CO^-C,N,  is  present  in  the  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tola, 
Mithyl  salicylate  C,H^OHCO^CH„  also  known  as  saluylic 
tther,  is  prepared  by  passing  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  in'.o 
a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  the  chief 
constituent  of*  the  oil  of  Gaultheria,  known  as  essence  of 
winlcrgreen.  When  purifietl,  this  compound  forms  a  color- 
less oil,  having  r  pleasant  odor.  It  boils  at  223.7%  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1,197.  Ferric  chloride  colors  it  violet. 
If  methyl  salicylate  is  treated  with  a  strong  solution  of  soda, 
in  the  cold,  it  yields  cr>-stals  of  C,H,ONa-CO^CH^,  which, 
when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  methyl  iodide,  form  an 
oily  liquid  having  the  composition  C,H,OCH,-CO^-CH,,anii 
which  is  kno^iTi  as  methyl  methyl-salicylate ;  and  if  this 
compound  is  saponified  with  potash,  it  yields  the  potassium 
salt  of  methyl-salicylic  acid  C,fIfiCH,-CO,H,  a  crystalline 
acid,  isomeric  with  methyl  salicylate,  but  distinguished  from 
the  latter  by  not  giving  a  violet  color  with  ferric  chloride, 
Ffienyl  salicylate  C^H,OHCO,C,H^,  also  known  as  salol,  is 
prepiired  by  the  action  of  an  acid  chloride,  such  as  COCl^, 
on  a  mixture  of  salicylic  acid  and  phenol.  It  forms  colorless 
crystals  that  melt  at  -1;!°.  It  is,  like  salicylic  acid,  remark- 
able for  its  antiseptic  properties. 

47.     Oxnlh-  Y.t\\or.—O.viilic  ether  {CO^-C^H^^,  or  «<■«■ 

tntl  etiiyl  ox<iliiti\  is  prepared  by  distilling  potassium  oxalate, 
alcohol,  and  ennccntratod  sulphuric  acid.  Pure  oxalic  ether 
is  a  colorless  oily  liquid  of  pleasant  odor;  its  specific  gra\'ity  is 
l.O'i,  audit  boils  at  ISO".  It  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and,  if  boiled  with  it,  is  decomposed  into  alcohol 
and  ox.ilic  acid.  Caustic  alkalies  decompose  it  readily  into  a 
metallic  oxalate  and  alcohol,  and  if  it  is  mixed  with  only 
half  the  quantity  of  potash  required  for  its  complete  decom- 
position, it  yields  pearly  scales  of  potussinin  oxal-etliylate 
{CO^J^CJI^,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  equation: 


r\^ 
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When  oxalic  ether  is  treated  with  excess  of  dry  chlorine  gas 
in  sunlight,  a  white,  colorless,  crystalline  body  is  obtained  that 
is  fusible,  insoluble  in  water,  and  instantaneously  decomposed 
by  alcohol.  It  consists  of  perchlor-ethylic  oxalate  (CO^C^Cl^^y 
which  may  be  represented  as  oxalic  ether  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  chlorine. 

48.  Ethyl  Malonate.— Ethyl  malonate  C//,(C(9,-  C,//^)„ 
also  known  as  malonic  ether ^  is  obtained  by  leading  hydro- 
chloric-acid gas  into  a  solution  of  calcium  malonate  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  according  to  the  equation : 

CHJ^CO^jCa  +  2  C,//..  OH^  2HCI 

=  CH,{C0,'C,HX+CaCl,  +  2H,0 

It  is  a  bitter  aromatic  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1.068,  that 
boils  at  195°  and  possesses  a  remarkable  similarity  to  ethyl 
aceto-acetate.  Thus,  the  hydrogen  of  the  methylene  group 
is  here,  as  in  ethyl  aceto-acetate,  replaceable  by  sodium,  and 
the  resulting  sodium  malonic  ether  readily  exchanges  its 
metal  for  an  alkyl  radical  when  treated  with  an  alkyl  iodide, 
and  thus  is  a  very  useful  reagent  for  the  synthesis  of  fatty 
acids;  for  when  those  alkyl-substituted  malonic  acids  are 
heated  they  lose  CO^  and  yield  the  corresponding  alkyl-sub- 
stituted fatty  adds. 

ETHEREAL  SALTS  DERIVED  FROM  GLYCOL. 

49.  The  number  of  ethereal  salts  that  may  be  derived 
is  considerable,  because  either  one  or  both  of  the  hydroxyl 
groups  of  this  compound  may  be  replaced,  and  two  different 
radicals  may  be  introduced.  As  numerous  as  these  salts 
are,  they  have  not  yet  acquired  any  technical  importance  in 
the  arts,  and  will  therefore  not  be  treated  here. 


ETHEREAL  SALTS  DERIVED  FROM  GLYCEROL. 

50.  A  still  larger  number  of  ethereal  salts  have  been 
derived  from  glycerol  CJJ^(OH)^y  which  contains,  as  is  seen 
from  its  formula,  three  hydroxyl  groups,  each  of  which  may 
be  replaced  by  a  different  radical.    These  salts  are  generally 
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known  AsglyeirUes,  but  are  also  sometimes  called  the  saUs  ' 
0/  proptnyl  CJI^.  They  have,  as  a  whole,  a  certain  practi- 
cal interest,  because  tbcy  include  the  animal  and  vegetable 
fats.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  two  following  olasees; 
(1)  glycerol  esters  of  the  mineral  adds,  and  (3)  glycerol  fatty 
acid  esters.  The  above  mentioned  name  "glyccrides"  is 
mostly  applied  to  tlie  second  class  of  esters. 

A  t  •    Nit  roglyeerln. — The  most  important  glycerol  ester 

I  of  the  mineral  acids  is  tiilroglyeerin  C,H^{A'0)„  also  known 

,  as  glyceryl  trinilrale,  which  was  discovered  by  Sobrero  in 

,  1847.     It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 

and  nitric  acids  on  glycerol.     The  latter  is  added,  drop  hy 

drop,  to  a  well  cooled  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and 

sulphuric  acids,  as  long  as  it  dissolves;  the  solution  is  then 

ptmr^.d  into  water,  and  the  separated  he.ivy  oil,  which  is  the 

nitroglycerin,  is  removed,  ^vashed  with  water,  and  dried  by 

means  of  calcium  chloride. 

Nitroglycerin  is  a  heavy,  oily,  and  nearly  colorless  liquid 
of  sjiccific  gravity  l.C.  It  becomes  a  solid  at  — 20".  It 
volutilises  very  energetically  at  1G0°,  It  possesses  ihi: 
characteristic  sweet  taste  of  glycerine,  but  is  dangeroiisly 
poisonous  when  taken  internally.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  nearly  ;o  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  ether  and  methyl 
alcohol.  It  is  very  viulei.t  in  its  explosion.  If  a  drop  of  it 
is  placed  iijion  an  anvil  and  given  a  sharp  blow,  it  will 
explode  with  a  very  loud  report,  and  if  a  paper  moistened 
with  a  drop  of  nitroglycerin  is  struck,  it  will  be  blown  into 
the  smallest  fragments.  On  the  application  of  a  flame  or 
red-hot  iron,  nitroglycerin  is  comparatively  harmless,  as  it 
burns  very  quietly;  and  when  heated  over  a  flame  in  the 
open  air,  it  explodes  but  feebly.  In  a  closed  vessel,  how- 
ever, it  explodes  at  about  1^0°  with  very  great  violence. 
Mixed  with  kiestlgiihr,  it  forms  liyiiamitc.  Kieselguhr  is  a 
particularly  porous,  silicious  earth  that  is  found  near  Over- 
lohe,  in  Hanover,  Germany.  With  nitrocellulose  it  forms 
so  called  smokeless  powder.  Alkalies  convert  nitroglycerin 
into  glycerol  and  nitric  acid. 


/^ 
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52.  Glycerol  Nitrite.— Glycerol  nitrite  CJHXONO\ 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  NjO^  on  glycerine.  Glycerol  sul- 
phuric  acid  C^HJ1^0H)^S0^H^  also  known  as  sulpho-glyceric 
acid,  is  formed  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat  by  mixing 
1  part  of  glycerine  with  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  Glycerol 
phosphoric  acid  CJiJ^OH)J^O^H^  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
metaphosphoric  acid  on  glycerine,  but  has  only  been  obtained 
in  solution.  It  occurs  combined  with  the  fatty  acids  and  choline 
as  lecithin  in  the  yolks  of  eggs,  in  the  brain,  in  the  bile,  and  in 
the  nerve  tissues.  It  is  a  stiff,  syrupy  liquid  that  decomposes 
into  glycerine  and  phosphoric  acid  when  it  is  heated  with 
water. 

53.  Compounds     of    Glycerol    and    Fatty    Acids. 

Among  the  large  number  of  ethereal  salts  formed  by 
glycerol  with  the  fatty  acids,  only  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant can  here  be  mentioned: 

1.  Formic  Acid  Esters. — Monoformin  C^HJ{^OH)^*COJi 
is  formed  by  heating  oxalic  acid  and  glycerol.  Diformin 
C,H^(OH){CO^H)^  boils  at  about  1U\ 

2.  Acetic  esters,  or  aceti?t,  result  when  acetic  acid  and  glyc- 
erine are  heated  together:  Monacetin  C^HJ^OH')J^CJifi^, 
at  100**;  at  200°,  diacetin  C^HJ^OH)(CJifi^^\  at  250°,  tri- 
acetin  C^HJ^C^Hfi^^.  The  latter  is  present  in  cod-liver  oil, 
and  it  boils  at  258°.     All  the  acetins  are  oily  liquids. 

3.  Tributyrin  C^HJ^C^H^O^^  occurs  in  butter. 

4.  Glycerides  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  occur  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  fatty  oils,  fats,  and  tallow.  They  can  be 
artificially  prepared  by  heating  the  fatty  acids  with  glycerine. 
They  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolve  readily  in 
ether.  The  most  important  of  these  are :  Trimyristin,  or 
myristion^  C^H^{C^^H^^O^^  occurs  in  spermaceti,  in  muscat 
butter,  and  in  oil  nuts,  from  which  it  is  mostly  obtained.  It 
crystallizes  from  ether  in  shining  needles  that  melt  at  65°. 
Tripalmitin  C^HJ^^C^^H^^O^^  is  found  in  most  fats;  it  is 
usually  obtained  from  palm  oil,  or  from  Chinese  wax, 
by  pressing  and  crystallizing  from  alcohol,  Tristearin 
C^HJ^C^^H^fi^^  occurs  in  tallow.      It  can  be  obtained  by 


heating  glycerine  and  stearic  acid  to  about  300°.  It  crj-stal- 
lices  from  ether  in  shining  IcaHets,  and  melts  at  "1.5". 
TrioUin,  or  oUtn,  C,f/,{C,J/„Oj),  is  found  in  oils,  like  olive 
oil,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  cooling  the  olive  oil  to  0°. 
pressing  out  the  liquid  part,  dissolving  this  in  a  little  alcohol. 
again  freezing  to  separate  the  r^st  of  the  stearin,  and  dis- 
tilling off  the  alcohoL  Olcin  is  less  easily  decomposed  by 
alkalies  thun  aru  pabnitin  and  stearin,  and  is  left  unaltered 
when  olive  oil  ia  treated  w-ith  a  cold  concentrated  solution 
of  Bodiwm  hydrate,  which  converts  the  palniitin  and  Kteariu 
into  soap  and  glycerine. 
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fi4.  The  ethereal  salts  of  sulphurous  acid  are  mctameric 
with  the  class  of  compounds  known  as  the  sulpkottic  acids; 
thiit  is  to  say,  both  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphite  and  ethyl  su!- 
phonic  acid  have  the  same  empirical  formula  C,H,SO^.  The 
difft-rence  between  aulphonic  acids  and  the  sulphites  is  that, 
when  the  stilphonie  acids  arc  treated  with  reducing  agents, 
they  yield  the  corresponding  thio- alcohols;  thus  ethyl  sul- 
phonic  acid  r',//',5'(9,// yields  mercaptan  (ethyl  thio-alcohol) 
CJI^SH.  This  reaction  indicates  that  the  sulphur  in  ethyl 
sulphonic  acid  is  combined  directly  to  the  carbon  of  the  ethyl 
group,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  S  in  mercaptan  is  so  com- 
bined. The  constitution  of  ettiyl  sulphonic  acid  is,  therefore, 
probably, 

■^  HO 
while  that  of  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphite  is 

When  sodium  sulphite  is  heated  with  ethyl  iodide,  sodium 
ethyl  Eulphonate  and  sodium  iodide  are  produced : 

Na,SO,+ C,//,T  =  C^H,SO,ONa  +  Nar 
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If  8odium  sulphite  were  a  salt  of  SO{OH\,  viz.,  SO{ONa\, 
this  reaction  would  be  expected  to  produce  ethyl  sodium 
sulphite  SO{ONa){pC\H^.  Since  this  is,  however,  not  the 
case,  Na^SO^  must  have  the  constitution  SO^{ONa)Na. 

The  sulphonic  acids  bear  the  same  relationship  to  sul- 
phuric acid  as  the  carboxylic  acids  bear  to  carbonic  acid ;  that 
is,  they  contain  an  alcohol  radical  or  a  hydrocarbon  radical 
in  place  of  one  of  the  OH  groups.  They  are  monobasic 
acids,  since  they  still  retain  one  OH  group.  By  partial 
reduction,  they  generally  yield  sulphmic  acids^  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  SO{OH)^  form  of  sulphurous  acid 
as  the  sulphonic  acids  bear  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphonic 
acids  of  open-chain  radicals  are  of  comparatively  little  tech- 
nical importance. 

Ethylene  combines  directly  with  SO^  to  produce  the 
crystalline  compound  car  by  I  sulphate  C^H^S^O^^  which  is 
the  anhydride  of  ethionic  acid,  into  which  it  passes  when  dis- 
solved in  cold  water.  Ethionic  acid  CHJ^  OSO.H)  •  CHJ^SO.H) 
is  a  mixed  ethereal  salt  and  sulphonic  acid  derived  from 
glycol.  When  boiled  with  water  the  ethereal-salt  portion 
undergoes  hydrolysis,  sulphuric  acid  and  isothionic  acid^  or 
hydroxy  ethyl-sulphonic  acid^  CHJ^OH)'CHj^SO^H)  being 
produced. 

55«  It  is  characteristic  of  closed-chain  compounds  (or,  at 
least,  of  such  as  contain  a  benzene  nucleus)  that  they  readily 
yield  sulphonic  acids  when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
These  are  very  useful  for  preparing  other  compounds,  e.  g. , 
phenols,  and  on  account  of  their  solubility  are  used  as 
dyestuffs. 

When  benzene  is  gently  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  benzene 
sulphonic  acid  C^H^^SO^OH  is  formed;  if  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  is  used,  the  three  (chiefly  1 : 3)  bc7isene  disulphonic  acids 
CJIJl^SO^OH)^  result.  Naphthalene  may  be  similarly  sul- 
phonated  to  produce  isomeric  naphthalene  mono-  and 
di-sulphonic  acids.  Sulphonic  acids  of  most  benzene  hydro- 
carbon derivatives  are  easily  obtainable,  some  of  which  will 
receive  mention  later. 
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NITRO   COMPOUNDS. 

56.  The  ethereal  salts  of  nitrous  acid  are  metameric  with 
the  nitro-substitiited  hydrocarbons;  ethyl  nitrite  CJijO'N\  0 
is  metameric  with  nitroethane  CJtl^'NO^.  The  nitro  com- 
pounds may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  nitric  acid  in  the 
same  way  that  the  sulphonic  acids  are  derived  from  sulphuric 
acid.  The  nitroparaffins  are  produced  by  the  action  of  silver 
nitrite  on  alkyl  iodide,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  equation: 

CJIJ+AgNO,  =  C,H,-NO,+Agr 

The  nitrO'hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series  are  produced 
by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  hydrocarbons.  The 
nitroparaffins  can  be  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  like  all 
other  open-chain  hydrocarbon-substitution  products.  The 
three  forms  have  the  same  structure  as  the  three  forms  of 
alcohols,  NO^  being  substituted  for  the  OH  group. 

57.  Nltromethano  and  Nltroetliane. — Nitromethane 
CH^{NO^  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrite 
on  methyl  iodide,  or  by  the  action  of  potassium  nitrite  on 
potassium  monochloracetate,  as  is  seen  from  the  following 
equation: 

CH,aCO^K+KNO^  +  H,0  =  KCl+CH,NO^  +  KHCO, 

It  is  a  liquid  that  boils  at  99°  to  101°.  Nitroethane  CJJJJO^ 
is  obtained,  together  wath  a  certain  quantity  of  ethyl  nitrite, 
when  ethyl  iodide  is  treated  with  silver  nitrite: 

CJfJ+Agm,=  C,H,NO,+Agr 

It  is  a  liquid  having  a  peculiar  ethereal  odor,  and  boiling  at 
113°;  it  bums  with  a  luminous  flame,  and  gives  a  blood-red 
color  with  ferric  chloride.  Trich  lor -nitromethane  CClJiCX^, 
also  known  as  chloropicrin  or  7iitrochloroform^  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  chlorinated  carbon  compounds, 
as,  for  instance,  chloral;  and,  also,  when  chlorine  or  bleach- 
ing powder  acts  on  nitro  derivatives,  such  as  fulminating 
mercury,  picric  acid,  nitromethane,  etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  nitrochloroform,  10  parts  of  freshly 
prepared  bleaching  powder  are  mixed  to  a  paste  with  cold 
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water,  and  placed  in  a  retort.  To  this  is  added  a  saturated 
solution  of  picric  acid  heated  to  30°.  Reaction  then  gener- 
ally takes  place  without  further  heating,  and  the  nitrochloro- 
f  orm  distils  over  with  the  vapor  of  the  water.  Nitrochlorof  orm 
is  a  colorless,  heavy  liquid,  boiling  at  112°,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.G92  at  0°.  It  possesses  a  tear-exciting 
odor,  and  explodes  when  rapidly  heated. 

68«  Nitrobenzene. — Nitrobenzene  CJiJ^O^  is  prepared 
by  pouring  benzene  in  small  portions  into  a  mixture  of  strong 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  adding  water.  The  nitroben- 
zene separates  as  an  oily,  yellow  liquid  that  possesses  a  strong 
odor  of  bitter  almonds.  It  boils  at  205°  and  solidifies  at  3°. 
It  is  known  commercially  as  essence  of  mirbane^  and  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  perfume.  By  the  action  of  certain 
reducing  agents,  such  as  hydrogen  sulphide,  ammonium 
sulphide,  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid,  etc.,  nitrobenzene  is 
converted  into  aniline  or  phenylamine : 

C,H,NO,  +  ZH,=  C,H,NH,  +  %H,0 

aniline 

Dinitrobenzcne  C^HJ^NO^^, — The  three  isomerides,  the 
1 : 3  dinitrobenzcne,  the  1 : 2,  and  the  1 : 4  dinitrobenzenes  are 
formed  when  benzene  is  treated  with  a  large  excess  of  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  nitro  compounds 
separate  on  the  addition  of  water,  and  are  purified  by  crys- 
tallization in  alcohol.  Since  they  may  be  regarded  as  being 
formed  from  the  further  nitration  of  nitrobenzene,  it  is  only 
in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  (see  Art.  100,  Organic 
Chemistry^  Part  1)  that  1:3  dinitrobenzcne  should  be  the 
chief  product ;  this  variety  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow  needles, 
and  melts  at  90°.  Reducing  agents  convert  it  successively 
into  nitrophenyl  amine  and  phenylene  diamine: 

^*    '^NO^  (3)        ^*    "^NH^  (3)        ^'^^NH^  (3) 
1:8  dinitrobenzcne       nitrophenyl  amine       phenylene  diamine 

The  1 : 2  and  1 : 4  dinitrobenzenes  are  colorless,  and  melt 
at  118°  and  173°,  respectively. 
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59.  Nltrotoluenes. — Para-  and  ortho-nttrotoluene^  i.  e., 
1:4  C,HJ^NOyCH^  and  1:2  C,H^{NO,)CH^,  are  obtained 
by  treating  toluene  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  they  maybe 
readily  separated.  Para-nitrotoluene  crystallizes  in  almost 
colorless  needles  that  melt  at  54°  and  boil  at  237°,  while  the 
ortho,  or  1:2,  nitrotoluene  is  a  liquid  that  boils  at  223°. 
Mcta-nttrotolucnt\  or  1 : 3  CJiJ^NO^CH^^  has  a  melting  point 
of  16°,  and  boils  at  230°.  Dinitrotoluene  C^HANO^^CH^  is 
formed  by  treating  either  toluene  or  ortho-  or  para-nitroto- 
luene with  an  excess  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  slender  needles  that  melt  at 
79°.  Trinitrotoluene  C^HJJ^O^^CH^^  obtained  by  prolonged 
heating  of  a  solution  of  toluene  in  an  excess  of  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  forms  nearly  colorless  needles;  it 
is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts  at  82°. 

If  naphthalene  is  boiled  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  strong 
nitric  acid  a-nitronaphthalene  C^^H^NO^  is  obtained;  it  crys- 
tallizes in  yellow  needles  or  prisms  that  melt  at  61°  and  boil 
at  304°.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  and  for 
destroying  the  fluorescence  of  paraffin  oils  when  these  arc 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  vegetable  oils.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water. 

Other  nitro  derivatives  will  receive  attention  under  the 
classes  of  bodies  from  which  they  are  derived. 


MBTAIiliO-ORGAXIC  COMPOUNDS. 

60.  The  name  metallo-organic  compounds  is  applied  to 
compounds  of  alcohol  radicals  with  metals.  Those  contain- 
ing the  more  basic  metals,  such  as  zinc,  are  usually  formed 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  metals  on  the  alcoholic  iodide ; 
while  those  containing  the  less  basic  metals,  i.  e.,  tin,  lead, 
etc.,  are  formed  by  the  action  of  organo-zinc  compounds  on 
metallic  chlorides.  As  zinc  ethide  Zn(C^H^^  is  widely  used 
in  preparing  these  compounds,  it  will  be  described  first. 

61.  Zinc  i:thl(lo. — Zinc  ethide  Z//(C,//,)„  also  known 
as  zinc  ethyly  was  discovered,  together  with  zinc  methide.  in 
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1840,  by  Frankland.     It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  ainc  on 
ethyl  iodide,  as  is  seen  from  the  subjoined  equation: 

When  the  reaction  is  terminated,  the  product  is  distilled, 
and  that  portion  collected  that  passes  above  lld°.  All  these 
operations  are  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide ; 
the  process  will  be  minutely  described,  and  the  apparatus 
required  is  shown  in  Figs,  2,  3,  and  4. 

About  50  grams  of  freshly  granulated,  chemically  pure, 
and  carefully  dried  zinc  are  placed  in  the  Florence  flask  e 
(Fig.  2),  which  is  connected  with  a  Kipp  gas  generator  a  for 
the  production  of  carbon  dioxide,   from  which  the  gas  is 


started  through  two  drying  bottles  d  and  ir,  containing  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  into  the  Florence  flask  f.  A  second 
perforation  in  the  cork  of  the  Florence  flask  c  is  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  tube/,  which  passes  through  a  Licbig  condenser/' 
and  terminates  in  a  little  mercury  contained  in  the  beaker  i/. 
The  condenser  is  cooled  by  a  continuous  flow  of  water  in  the 
usual  way.     When  the  whole  apparatus  has  been  filled  with 
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carbon  dioxide,  llie  Florence  flask  e  is  o-pened,  and  25  grains 
of  ethyl  iudide,  which  hivi  previously  been  thoroughly  dried, 
^^  are  dropped  in  and  the  cork  is  quickly  replaced.  The  car- 
^^K  bonic-acid  gas  is  again  })aHscd  through  the  whole  appantlus 
^^1  for  some  time,  and  then  cut  olf  by  tumiug  the  stop-cock  of 
^^H  the  generator.  The  flask  r  is  then  gently  heated  until  the 
^^ft  fithyl  iodide  boils  briskly,  the  vapor  being  condensed  in  the 
^^K  tub^/and  runs  back  into  the  flask  e.  In  about  5  to  6  houre 
^^H  the  conversion  is  complete,  and  the  ethyl  iodide  ceases  to 
^^H  distil.  The  »top-cock  of  the  generator  is  now  turned  on 
^^V"  again,  and  a  further  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  allowed  to 
^^^  pass  slowly  through  the  apparatus;  the  position  of  the  con- 
^^V  denser  is  reversed,  us  shown  in  Fig.  I),  and  the  tubcj"  is  con- 


nected, by  means  of  a  perforated  cork  l\  with  the  test  tubec; 
the  longei*  limb  of  a  narrow  siphon  /,  made  of  a  piece  of  stout 
glass  tubing,  passes  through  this  cork,  while  its  shorter  limb 
connects  it  with  a  small  test  tube/,  the  cork  of  which  is  also 
pierced  by  a  short  pi.-cc  of  glass  tubing  /.  For  the  reception 
and  preservation  of  the  zinc  elhyl,  a  number  of  glass  tubes, 
having  a  shape  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  arc  jirepared.  The  long 
narrow  neck  r  is  passed  down  the   glass  tubing  /  to  the 
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bottom  of/,  the  other  end  n  of  the  tube  being  connected  with 
an  apparatus  for  passing  carbon  dioxide  similar  to  a.  The 
whole  apparatus  being  filled  with  this  gas,  the  pinch-cock  i 
is  slipped  over  the  rubber  connection,  thus  shutting  off  the 
supply  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  generator  tf,  and  the 
flask  e  heated  on  a  sand  bath,  so  that  the  zinc  ethyl  may 
distil  over;  a  slow  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  constantly 
passed  into/,  the  excess  escaping  through  /.     When  enough 


Fig.  4. 

zinc  ethyl  has  collected  in  the  tube  o^  a  blowpipe  flame  is 
applied  to  narrow  tube  «,  which  is  drawn  and  sealed ;  the  siphon 
tube  i  is  then  gradually  pushed  down,  so  that  its  longer  limb 
may  be  sufficiently  immersed  in  the  zinc  ethyl,  and  the  pinch- 
cock  /  is  removed,  and  the  stop-cock  of  the  generator  a 
turned  on  again,  when  the  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
forces  over  a  part  of  the  zinc  ethyl  into  the  small  test  tube/. 
By  heating  the  tube  m  with  a  spirit  lamp,  so  as  to  expel  part 
of  the  gas,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  it  will  become  partly 
filled  with  zinc  ethyl,  and  may  be  withdrawn  and  quickly 
sealed  by  means  of  a  blowpipe.  The  spontaneous  inflamma- 
bility of  zinc  ethyl  and  its  easy  decomposition  by  water  or 
moisture  make  the  process  of  its  preparation  rather  difficult 
and  one  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  care. 

The  process  described  above  may  be  somewhat  accelerated 
if  the  zinc  is  polarized  by  copper  in  the  copper-zinc  couple. 
To  effect  this,  cupric  oxide  is  reduced  by  heating  it  in  a  tube 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  and  10  grams  of  it  mixed 
with  90  grams  of  zinc  filings  in  a  300-cubic-centimeter  bottle, 
which  is  then  heated  over  a  Bunsen  burner  with  continual 
shaking  until  it  forms  gray  granular  masses.  After  cool- 
ing, 87  grams  of  ethyl  iodide  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
heated  to  about  90"^  with  a  reversed  condenser  until  no  more 
liquid  distils  back,  which  is  said  to  require  only  about  15  to 
20  minutes;  the  rest  of  the  operation  is  carried  on  exactly 
as  previously  described. 
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Z\nc  ethyl  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  and  hig:hly  refractive 
Uciuld  tlial  has  a  peculiar,  penetrating,  and  very  disagTiseable 
odor.  Its  spccllk  jfTavity  is  1.18,  and  it  boils  at  118°;  il 
takes  fire  spontaneously  on  contact  with  air;  ii  bums  witli  a 
greenish  flame  tliat  evolves  white  fumes  of  zinc  oxide,  and, 
if  a  porcelain  plate  is  pressed  against  Ms  flame,  a  deposit  of 
metallic  rinc  is  formed  that  \s  surrounded  by  a  yellow  ring 
of  oxide  that  soon  changes  to  white  on  cooling.  Water 
decompof?es  it  violently,  with  the  formation  of  zinc  hydroxide 
and  the  evolution  of  ethane,  as  is  seen  from  the  following 
equation : 

When  gradually  mixed  ^^■ith  dry  oxygen,  it  passes  throngfi 

two  stages  of  oxidation,  yielding  first  zinc  ethyl-ethoxide 

(  C// 
Zn  j  f^f'ift  and,  finally,  zinc  ethoxide  Zh{OC^H^^,  which 

latter  compound  is  a  white  powder.  With  iodine  and  other 
halogens,  the  reaction  also  takes  place  in  two  stages,  but  con- 
sists in  the  successive  substitution  of  the  halogen  for  the 
ethyl;  thus: 

■2'''(C"//.).  +  /,  -  CJiJ+ZnC^HJ 

and 

ZnCJIJ-\-r^  =  CJIJ-^ZhI, 

03.     Zine    Hethldo.  — Zinc     mcthide    Zn{CH^^,     also 

kiUKvii  as  zinc  lucthvl,  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
is  a  mobile,  refnictivL',  and  spontaneously  inflammable 
li(]aid  that  boils  at  -10 '.  It  resembles  zinc  ethide  in  most  of 
its  reactions. 

<>3.     Mftlildes   nml  Kthldes   of  Boron   and  Silicon. 

lioron  mclhi.h-  J>{CI!^^  m:iy  bo  prepared  by  the  action  of 
zinc  methiilc  on  methyl  borate,  a-;  is  seen  from  the  following 
equation: 

^rj/X^0,  +  3Zn{a/X  =  2B{C/7.X  +  3Zfi(0-C,//X 

It  is  a  gas  that  condenses  to  a  liquid  at  a  low  temperature, 

and  possesses  an  extremely  penetrating  and   disagreeable 
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odor.  Baron  ethide  B{C^H^^,  also  sometimes  called  tribor^ 
ethyly  can  be  prepared  like  the  corresponding  methyl  com- 
pound, or  by  the  action  of  boron  chloride  on  zinc  ethide : 

It  is  a  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid  that  bums  with  a 
green  flame,  and  possesses  an  irritating  odor.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  is  slowly  converted  by  it  into  B{C^H^^OH,  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  .60,  and  boils  at  95°.  Silicon 
Viet  hide  Si{CH^^  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  SiCl^  on  zinc 
methide.  It  is  a  liquid  that  boils  at  30°  and  bums  in  the 
air,  producing  a  white  smoke  of  silica.  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  water.  Silicon  ethide  Si{C^H^^  is  prepared,  by 
the  action  of  SiCl^  on  zinc  ethide.  It  is  a  colorless  mobile 
liquid,  not  decomposed  by  water,  combustible,  burning  with 
a  brilliant  white  flame,  thereby  producing  silicic  acid. 
It  is  indifferent  to  the  action  of  reagents,  and,  as  it  acts 
in  all  points  like  a  hydrocarbon,  it  is  often  called  silicon 
nonane^  after  the  ninth  member  of  the  paraffin  series  C^H^^y 
in  which  one  carbon  atom  has  been  replaced  by  a  silicon  atom. 
When  acted  on  by  chlorine,  it  yields  SiC^H^jCly  and  when 
this  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  heated  with  potassium 
acetate,  the  acetate  SiC^H^^-CJIJD^  is  obtained,  which  may 
be  further  converted  into  silicon-nonyl  alcohol  SiC^H^^'OH 
by  boiling  it  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Silicon- 
nonyl  alcohol,  also  known  as  silicon-nonyl  hydrate^  is  a  color- 
less liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  boiling  at  190°. 

64,  Ethyl  Fhosphlncs. — Primary,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary ethyl  phosphines  are  known.  Monoethyl  phosphtne 
(C,^J//,/^  and  diethyl  phosphine  (C^H^)^HP  qxq  produced 
when  ethyl  iodide  is  made  to  react  on  PHJm  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  zinc  oxide ; 

2C,HJ+%PHJ+Z^iO  =  2[{C,H:)H^PHI]^Znr,^H,0 

2C,HJ-^PHJ+ZfiO  =  (C^H:)^HPHT+Znr,  +  H^O 

As  both  reactions  are  accomplished  simultaneously,  both 
phosphines  are  obtained  at  the  same  time.  They  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  action  of  water  on  the  two  hydriodides  that  are 
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foi-mcd.  That  of  the  monocthyl  phosphine  is  decomposed 
by  wjilcr,  while  that  of  dielhyl  phosphine  is  only  decomposed 
by  the  alkalies.  It  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  add  water  t.' 
tho  product  of  the  reaction  in  order  to  liberate  tlie  monoethjl 
phosphine;  and  when  this  compound  has  teen  entirely 
expelled  by  heat,  potassium  hydrate  is  added  to  the  residue, 
which  will  cause  the  liberation  of  the  diethyl  phosphine. 

Monoethyl  phosphine  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  So"; 
it  is  lighter  than  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble,  and  possesses 
the  most  diaayTeeabIc  odor.  It  takes  fire  when  brought  in 
contact  with  either  chlorine  or  nitric  acid.  Diethyl  phos- 
phine is  also  a  liquid  that  is  lighter  than  water;  it  boils  at 
85°.  It  hasa  very  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  very  often 
talce.i  fire  spontaneously  when  in  contact  with  air. 

Trielhyt phosphine  P{CJf^,  may  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  nine  ethyl;  the  operarion  must 
be  coudtictcd  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  the  zinc  ethyl 
must  be  diluted  with  imhydrous  ether;  the  reaction  may 
expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  strong  odor,  boiling  at  127' 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  .81.  It  combines  directly 
with  i)x\-j;cn,  for  which  it  has  a  very  strong  affinity,  forming 
irittliyl-pliosph'tuc  oxiJc  1^0{CJI^^,  which  is  a  crj'stalline 
compound  very  solulilu  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  combines 
directly  with  methyl  iodide,  forming  F\CJi^^CH,-I ;  and 
with  Milphiir,  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  it  forms  P(C^H^^S, 
wliich  crystallizes  in  needles  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution. 
It  has,  further,  a  great  affinity  for  carbon  disulphide,  and 
combines  with  it  very  energetically,  forming  a  red  crystal- 
line compound  that  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  presence  of 
^5,  in  co:l1  g:is  may  then  easily  be  detected  by  leading  some 
of  the  gas  into  triethyl  phosphine,  which  at  once  obtains  a 
distinctly  red  color  when  the  former  compound  contaminates 
the  coal  gas. 

(i5.     The    Meiliyl    and    Phenyl    Phosptines.  —  The 

methyl   phosphincs,   \'vl.,    vwnoiiifthyl  phosphine,   dimethyl 
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phosphincy  and  tritnethyl  phosphinCy  are  similar  to  the  ethyl 
phosphines,  and  are  also  similarly  prepared. 

Phenyl phosphine  PH^'C^H^y  also  known  as  phosphamline^ 
IS  prepared  by  passing  dry  hydriodic-acid  gas  into  phos- 
phenyl  chloride  C^H^PCl^y  when  the  compound  C^H^PI^*H1 
is  formed ;  this  is  decomposed  by  alcohol  with  the  formation 
of  phenyl  phosphine.  This  compound  is  a  liquid,  with  a 
pungent,  disagreeable  odor;  it  boils  at  160°,  and  is  heavier 
than  water.  It  readily  oxidizes  in  the  air,  forming  phos- 
phenyl  oxide  C^H^PH^Oy  which  fonns  a  crystalline,  easily 
soluble  mass.  Phenyl  phosphine  is  insoluble  in  aqueous 
acids,  but  unites  with  dry  hydrogen  iodide  with  the  forma- 
tion oi  phenyl'Phosphonium  iodide  C^H^PHJ.  Diphcny  I  phos- 
phine PH{C^H^^y  which  boils  at  280°,  triphenyl  phosphine 
P{C^H^^y  which  boils  at  75°,  and  triphenyl-phosplionium 
iodide  P{CJI^JiI  are  also  known.  Diethyl-phenyl  phos- 
phine  CJiJ^{C^H^^y  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc 
ethyl  on  phosphenyl  chloride  and  the  treatment  of  the  prod- 
uct with  caustic  soda,  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  strong  odor. 
It  boils  at  223°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .9571  at  13°. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids.  Phosphenyl 
chloride  PCJIjCl  is  obtained  when  mercury  diphcnyl 
{C^H^^Hg  is  heated  with  PCl^,  or  by  leading  a  mixture  of 
benzene  and  phosphorus  trichloride  through  a  red-hot  tube. 
It  is  a  liquid  of  piercing  odor,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.310, 
and  boils  at  220°.  It  combines  with  chlorine  to  form  the 
tetrachloride  PCJIjCl^.  Jt  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
hydrochloric  and  phenyl  hypophosphorus  (phosphenylous) 
acids  C^H^PHO{OH), 

66.  Trlethyl  Arsine.— Triethyl  arsine  As{CJ/J^  is  pre- 
pared  by  the  distillation  of  an  alloy  of  sodium  and  arsenic 
with  ethyl  iodide.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  formed 
another  body,  conia'mmg  As ^{C^//^)^y  analogous  to  dimethyl 
arsine.  Both  compounds  are  liquids  of  powerful  odor;  they 
may  be  separated  by  means  of  distillation  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbon  dioxide,  the  triethyl  arsine  passing  over  last.  It 
may  also  be  prepared  by  distilling  AsCl^  with  zinc  ethyl. 
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It  Is  a  colorless,  very  disagreeable- smelling  liquid  that  boijs 
at  14(1",  and  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Tri- 
methyl  ursine  j4s(C/7,),  is  formed,  tugether  with  dimethyl 
arsine  As(C/f,),,  when  an  alloy  of  arsenic  and  sodium  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  methyl  iodide;  or  it  may  be 
obtAiiied  by  acting  with  AsC/^  on  sine  niethide.  It  is  a 
strong-smclling  liquid  that  boils  at  75°, 

07*  CuwMlyl  oud  Its  Compoitn<l«i.^ — Dimethyl  arane 
As{C//,)^  was  discovered  in  1700  by  Cadet,  and,  io  this  cen- 
tury, thoroughly  investigated  by  Bunsen  and  Berzelius;  the 
latter  proposed  the  name  cctcodyl  (from  the  Greek  (coxudi;^, 
kakodes.  "stinking,"  owing  to  its  extremely  disagreeable 
smell).  A  little  consideration  will  show  that,  as  arsenic  is 
either  trlvalent  or  pentavalent,  this  cacodyl  is  a  compound 
radical  [.-(j"'(C//,),]',  and  it  dese^^■es  special  interest  because 
it  is  cttp«blg  of  behaving  like  an  elemeulary  substance.  Its 
molecular  formula,  as  the  formula  As{CH^^  represents  only 
one  volume  of  vapor,  should,  therefore,  be 
As{CHV 
As,{CIf,)„  or  I 

As(CHX 
and  its  correct  name  titramethyl  diarsine  or  dicacodyl,  or 
free  cacodyl. 

The  oldest  cacodyl  compomid,  the  one  discovered  by 
Cadet,  and  originally  known  a.?,  fuming  liquor  of  Cadet,  and 
which  throujjh  Bunsen's  investigation,  was  found  to  be 
dicacodyl  oxide 

^.,(C//J,0,orj^(^^-j>0 

Is  the  product  of  the  distillation  of  potassium  acetate  and 
arsenious  oxide,  as  is  seen  from  tiic  following  equation :  ' 
Asp,-\-'6CH^C0,K  =  ^As,{CH,)fi-\-ACO,-{-iK,CO^ 
The  collected  distillate  is  an  oily  liquid,  haWng  an 
extremely  offensive  odor,  resembling  that  of  garlic,  and 
producing  dense  white  fumes  in  the  air.  The  strong  tend- 
ency of  this  compound  to  take  fire  spontaneously  in  the  ^r 
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and  the  poisonous  character  of  its  vapor  make  it  a  difficult 
compound  to  handle  and  experiment  with.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.46,  and  boils  at  160°.  Dicacodyl  oxide  com- 
bines with  acids  to  form  salts.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and 
by  treating  this  solution  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mer- 
curic chloride,  a  crystalline  precipitate,  having  the  compo- 
sition AsJ^CH^fiHgCl^^  is  obtained,  which,  by  distilling 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of 
CO^y  ,\^  converted  into  cacodyl  chloride  As{CH^^Cl.  This 
compound  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid  that  not  only  produces  in 
the  air  dense  white  fumes  that  are  extremely  poisonous,  but 
even  takes  fire  spontaneously.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
insoluble  in  that  liquid  and  in  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol.  When  heated  in  contact  with  zinc,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbon  dioxide  to  about  100°,  a  compound  of  zinc 
chloride  with  cacodyl  is  formed;  and-  if  this  compound  is 
treated  with  water,  dicacodyl  As^{CH^)^  is  obtained  as  a 
heavy,  oily,  colorless,  and  transparent  liquid  that  boils  at 
170°,  and  crystallizes  at  6°  in  large  transparent  crystals.  It 
is  spontaneously  inflammable  in  air,  and  when  its  vapor  is 
passed  through  a  tube  that  is  heated  to  400°,  it  is  decomposed, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

As,iCf/X  =  2CN,+ €,//,+ As, 

With  a  limited  supply  of  air,  dicacodyl  throws  ofl?  white 
fumes,  passing  into  the  oxide  and  ultimately  into  cacodylic 
acid  As{CH^jD'OHy  a  compound  that  may  be  considered 
as  arsenic  acid  AsO{OH)^  in  which  two  hydroxyl  groups 
have  been  replaced  by  two  methyl  groups.  The  simplest 
way  to  prepare  this  acid,  however,  is  to  oxidize  dicacodyl 
oxide  with  mercuric  oxide  in  the  presence  of  water;  the 
reaction  may  be  exprecsed  by  the  following  equation : 

As^{CI/;)^0  +  2lIjfO  +  H^O  =  2As{C//X0'0I/+Hg^ 

This  acid  is  a  rather  stable  compound  that  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  from  which  it  crystallizes.  It  melts  at  200°  with 
decomposition.  Hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  to  cacodyl  iodide 
As[CH^J^  and  hydrogen  sulphide  to  cacodyl  sulphide. 
By  PCl^  it  is  converted   into  dimethyl-arsine  trichloride 
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'  {CH^^iCl,,  wWch  regtincratcs  cacodylic  acid  with  water. 
Cacoii^l  cyaniiie  As(CH^,CN  \s  obtained  when  cacodyl  chlo- 
ride U  heated  with  mercuric  cyanide,  as  i.s  siren  iuim  the 
eqaiiUon : 

'ZAs{C//XC'/+  ^giCW),  =  ZAs[CHXC.V+/fgCl^ 

It  forms  colorless,  four-sided,  lustrous,  prismatic  crystals 
ihat  melt  at  33°  into  u  colorless  liquid  that  boils  at  14^^°.  It 
16  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  takes  fire  only  when 
strongly  heated.  The  vapi)r  evolved  by  its  evaporation  is 
extremely  poisonous;  by  the  evaporation  of  a  few  drops,  the 
atmosphere  of  a  room  is  contaminalcd  to  such  an  extent  a 
■  to  cause  instantaneous  numbness  of  the  limbs,  vertigo,  and 
nnconsciousness,  and  the  quick  death  of  small  animals. 

Cacodyl  iodide  is  a  thin,  yellowish,  heavy  liquid,  with  b 
vcrj-  offensive  odor.  Caco;lyl  bromide  and  fluoride  have 
also  been  prepared.  Cacoiiyl  trichloride,  or  dimfthyl-arsinc 
trichloridf  {Clf,)^AsCl^,  is  prepared  by  distilling  dicacodyl 
OJtide  with  strong  hydrodiloric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid 
that,  although  not  exactly  f  urfling  in  air,  emits  a  vapor  that, 
likclhose  of  most  cacodylcompounds,  is  extremely  poisonous. 
Il  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  I: 
boils  at  about  100°,  when  it  gives  off  a  colorless,  instantane- 
ously inflammable  vapor  of  methyl  chloride;  and  a  heavy, 
irritating  liquid  called  incthyl-arsbie  dichlortde  AsCH^CI, 
distil-s  over,  which  boils  at  i:(3°  and  is  soluble  in  water  with- 
out dccompiisiiion.  By  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of 
mcthyl-arsiiie  ilichloridc  with  sodium  carbonate  and  extract- 
ing the  residue  with  alcohol,  iiuthyl-arsine  oxide  AsCHfi 
may  be  crystalli/.cd  from  this  alcoholic  solution.  Mercuric 
oxide,  in  the  presence  of  water,  converts  this  oxide  into 
methyl-arsenic  acid  A S.CI I fi{0 II ^.^, 

Wlien  dicacodyl  is  acted  on  by  methyl  iodide,  it  yields 
cacodyl  iodide  and  tctrivni-tliyl-arsoiiium  iodide  As{CH^J, 
as  is  seen  from  the  following  equation: 

As,{CIi^,-\--iCHJ  =  As(Clf,)J+As(C/f,)/ 

This  last  compound,  when  decomposed  by  moist  silver 
oxide,  yields  the  corresponding  hydrate  As{CH^fiH,  which 
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is  strongly  alkaline,  and  may  be  crystallized.  Pentamethyl 
arstne  As{CN^)^,  corresponding  with  AsC/^,  has  also  been 
prepared.  The  ethyl  compounds  of  arsenic  are  similar  to 
the  methyl  compounds. 

68.  Antimony  Compounds.  —  Antimony  also  forms 
compounds  with  the  alcohol  radicals.  They  are  produced 
either:  (1)  by  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides  on  potassium  or 
sodium  antimonides,  or  (2)  by  the  interaction  of  zinc  alkyls 
and  antimony  trichloride.  Trimethyl  siibine  Sb{CH^^y  also 
known  as  antimony  methyl^  is  obtained  by  heating  methyl 
iodide  with  potassium  antimonide.  Its  specific  gravity  at 
15°  is  1.523,  and  it  boils  at  81°.  Triethyl  stibme  Sb[C^H^^, 
also  known  as  stibethyl^  is  obtained  by  distilling  ethyl  iodide 
with  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  potassium.  It  boils  at  159°. 
Both  compounds  are  liquids  that  take  fire  in  the  air,  and 
both  are  insoluble  in  water.  With  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  the 
halogens,  they  combine  energetically,  and  decompose  the 
concentrated  haloid  acids,  liberating  their  hydrogen,  as  is 
seen  from  the  following  equation : 

Trtethyl-stibine  oxide  Sb{CJi^fi  is  soluble  in  water,  which 
is  also  true  of  trtethyl-stibine  sulphide  Sb(C^f/^)^Sy  consisting 
of  shining  crystals.  Its  solution  behaves  somewhat  like  a 
calcium  sulphide;  it  precipitates  sulphides  from  solutions  of 
the  heavy  metals,  with  the  formation  of  salts  of  triethyl 
stibine. 

69.  Bismutli  Componnds.  —  Bismuth  trimethyl 
Bi{CH^^  and  bismuth  triethyl  Bi{C^H^^  are  liquids.  They 
can  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  they  explode 
when  heated.  Bismuth  trimethyl  is  changed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  BiCL  and  methane.  Bismuth  triethvl  is 
spontaneously  inflammable;  it  unites  with  iodine  to  form 
bismuth'diethyl  iodide  Bi(CJf,)J,  and  unites  with  mercuric 
chloride  to  form  bismuth-ethyl  ehloride  Bt{CJI^Cl^,  as  is 
seen  from  the  subjoined  equation: 
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Prom  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodide,  the  alkalies  piE- 
c\^\\BX.e  bumulA-it/iyl oxidt  Bt{C^H^)0,  an  amorphous  yellow 
powder  that   takes   fire    readily  in   the    air.      The    nitrate 

Si{CJI^<^  ,.  ,'  is  obtained  when  silver  nitrate  is  added 
to  the  io<!idu. 

70,  Xicad  Compounds. — The  compounds  of  lead  with 
alcohol  radiculs  are  produced  (1)  by  acting  on  lead  chloride 
with  zinc  ethide,  and  (3)  by  the  interaction  of  alkyl  lodidw 
and  a  lead  and  sodium  alloy.  Lead  teiranutkyl  Pb{CH^^ 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.03,  and  boils  at  110°.  Jt  has  a 
faint  odor,  13  unaffected  by  air,  and  is  not  soluble  in  water. 
\Vhcn  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  leaii-trimcthyl  cklortd* 
Pli{CH^,Cl  is  obtained,  as  is  seen  from  the  following 
equation : 

/'*Cc//,).+//c/  =  Pb{cn^,a-\-Cfr, 

It  1b  a  crystalline  compound  that  may  be  sublimed.  Lead 
Utratlkyl  PI>{C^JI^^  and  lead  Irifthyl  }\(,C,H^^  are  oily 
liquids  that  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  Tbc 
iodide  Pb{CJ1^J  is  produced  when  iodine  acts  on  lead  tclra- 

cthyl,  Oa  hcatinj,--  with  moist  silver  oxide,  lead-tricthyl 
hydrate  Pb(CJ(^,0! I  distils  over,  which  has  a  very  alka- 
line reaction  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  acids. 
The  sulphate  [ /'i^l C, //.),], 5 f?,  dissolves  in  water  with 
difficulty. 

71.  Werciii-y  CoinpoiiiKls. — The  mercury  compounds 
of  this  class  may  lie  iilitaincd  by  different  methods;  namely: 

I,  \^y  the  interaction  of  sodium  amalgam  and  alkyl 
iodides  in  the  ])rescnce  of  acetic  ester;  the  part  that  the 
latter  compoimd  takes  in  this  reaction  has  not  yet  been 
explained; 

2(r,///+/4-.V,7,  =  (CJQJIx-^'lNaT 

3,  By  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  mercury  alkyl 
iodides. 

3.  By  the  action  of  zinc  alkyls  im  mercury  alkyl  iodides; 
for  example: 
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4.  By  the  action  of  zinc  alky  Is  on  mercuric  chloride;  for 
example : 

The  mercury  compounds  of  this  class  are  colorless,  heavy 
liquids,  with  a  faint  but  peculiar  and  characteristic  smell. 
Their  vapors  are  extremely  poisonous.  Neither  water  nor 
exposure  to  the  air  changes  these  compounds,  but  subjected 
to  heat  they  ignite  readily.  Mercury  met  hide  Hg{CH^^  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  liquids  known,  its  specific  gravity  being 
3.0G9;  it  is  so  heavy  that  glass  floats  in  it.  It  boils  at  96°, 
and  bums  with  a  bright  flame ;  its  vapor  is  very  poisonous. 
When  acted  on  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  mercury- 
methyl  chloride  HgCH^Cl^  which  is  a  crystalline  compound, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Mercury  ethide  Hg{CJi^^  is 
prepared  as  shown  above;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.44, 
and  boils  at  159°;  when  heated  to  200°,  it  is  decomposed 
into  metallic  mercury  and  butane.  It  yields  ethane  C^H^ 
when  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Mercury- 
ethyl  chloride  HgC^H^Cl  is  prepared  by  acting  on  Hgi^C^H^^ 
with  mercuric  chloride  dissolved  in  alcohol : 

Hg{CJfX  +  Hga,  =  iHgC^HjCl 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  crystallizes  from  alcohol. 
When  mercury-ethyl  chloride  is  acted  on  with  moist  silver 
oxide,  it  is  converted  into  mercury-ethyl  hydrate  HgCJijOH, 
This  latter  compound  is  a  thick,  alkaline  liquid  that  blisters 
the  skin  when  brought  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  forms  salts  with  the  acids.  Mercury-met hyliodide 
HgCHJ  forms  shining  needles  that  melt  at  143°  and  are 
insoluble  in  water.  Silver  nitrate  converts  it  into  methyl-mer- 
cury nitrate  CH^Hg-  O-  NO^.  Mercury-ethyl  iodide  HgC^HJ 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  crystallizes 
from  a  hot  caustic-soda  solution;  it  is  decomposed  by  sun- 
light into  mercuric  iodide  and  C^H^^.  Mercury-allyl  iodide 
C^ff^Ng/ meUs  at  135°,  and  is  converted  by  ///into  propy- 
lene and  mercuric  iodide.  Like  mcrcurv-ethvl  chloride,  it 
is  converted  into  mercury-ctbyl  hydroxide  by  the  action  of 
silver  oxide.     Mercury-ethyl  sulphide  (HgC^H^^S  is  a  yellow 
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precipitate  formed  by  ammonium  sulphide  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  mercury-ethyl  chloride.  It  can  be  crystallized 
from  ether.  Mercury  diphenyl  (C^H^^Hg  is  formed  when 
sodium  amalgam  acts  on  bromobenzene.  It  is  a  fusible 
crystalline  solid  that  melts  at  120°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  readily  soluble 
in  benzene.  When  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  HgCl^  and 
alcohol,  it  yields  mercury-phenyl  chloride  HgC^H^Cl^  and  by 
decomposing  this  with  moist  silver  oxide,  mercury-phcnyl 
hydroxide  HgC^H^-OHis  obtained  as  a  crystalline,  strongly 
alkaline  base. 

73.  Tin  Compounds. — The  reactions  resorted  to  in 
order  to  combine  tin  with  alkyls  are  the  same  as  were 
employed  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and  other  elements: 
(1)  The  action  of  zinc  alkyls  on  stannic  chloride,  when 
Sn{CH^^  and  Sn{C^H^^  are  produced.  (2)  The  action  of 
alkyl  iodides  on  a  tin-sodium  alloy.  When  the  alloy  con- 
tains a  considerable  amount  of  sodium,  Sn{C^II^^  is  pro- 
ducedj  but  when  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  sodium  is 
present,  the  chief  product  is  5// (C./ZJ^/g.  Sodium  removes 
iodine  from  both  of  the  primarily  formed  iodides,  with  the 
formation  of  Sn^{C^H^^  and  SnJl^C^H^)^.  These  can  be  sep- 
arated by  means  of  alcohol,  in  which  the  latter  compound  is 
insoluble.  Tin  tetramethyl  Sn{jCH^^^  corresponding  with 
S7iCi^y  boils  at  78°.  Tin  tetraethyl^  or  stannic  cthide 
Sn(CJI^^,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.19,  and  boils  at  181°. 
It  is  a  remarkably  stable  compound.  Both  are  colorless, 
ethereal-smelling  liquids,  and  are  insoluble  in  water.  By 
the  action  of  the  halogens  the  alkyls  are  successively  elim- 
inated.    Hydrochloric  acid  acts  similarly; 

Sn{CJi:),-\-T^  =  Sn{C,HXf+C,HJ,  etc. 
Sn{C\IlX  +  HCl  =  Sn{CJIXCl+C,H,,  eta 

Tin-tricthyl  iodide  Sn[CJI.)J  boils  at  231°,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.8:53.  Tintriethyl  chloride  Sn(CJI^jCl 
boils  at  about  2^0°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.428.  Both 
of  these  eompounds  arc  soluble  in  alcohol.     When  either  is 
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acted  on  by  silver  oxide  or  caustic  potash,  tin-triethyl 
hydroxide  Sn{CJ1^jOH  is  produced,  a  crystalline  compound 
that  melts  at  G6°  and  boils  at  272°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
\xi  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  as  well  as  in  ether. 
It  is  a  strongly  alkaline  compound  that  yields  crystalline 
salts  with  the  acids;  for  instance,  Sn^CJtl^^-O-NO^y  formed 
with  nitric  acid,  and  Sn(C^H^^SO^^  formed  with  sulphuric 
acid.  When  tin-triethyl  hydroxide  is  heated  for  some  time 
to  almost  its  boiling  temperature,  it  decomposes  into  water 

and  tin-triethyl  oxide  ^  \^  rr>.*>0.     This  is  an  oily  liquid 

Sn{C,HX 

that,  in  the  presence  of  water,  at  once  regenerates  the 
hydroxide.  Tin  triethyl  SnJi^C^H^^  is  an  oily  liquid  of  pow- 
erful odor,  resembling  that  of  mustard-seed  oil.  It  boils  at 
270°,  decomposing  into  Sn{C^H^)^  and  Sn.  It  combines  with 
oxygen,  forming  tin-triethyl  oxide,  and,  with  iodine,  yielding 
tin-triethyl  iodide  Sn{C^H^)J,  Tin  diethyl  SnJi^C^H^^^  or 
Sn{C^H^^y  is  a  thick,  oily  liquid  that  decomposes  into 
Sn{C^H^^  and  tin  when  heated.  It  combines  with  oxygen 
and  the  halogens.  Tin-diet hy I  chloride  Sn(CJJ^^Cl^  melts 
at  85°  and  boils  at  245°.  Tin-diet hy I  iodide  Sn{C^H^J^  fuses 
at  44.5°  and  boils  at  245°.  Ammonium  hydroxide  and  the 
alkalies  precipitate,  from  aqueous  solutions  of  both  the 
halogen  compounds,  tin-diet  hy  I  oxide  Sn{C^H^^O  as  a  white 
insoluble  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  alkalies, 
and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  acids,  as,  for  instance, 

O'NO 
with  nitric  acid,  Sn{C^H^^<^  ^  * 

73.  Compounds  of  Aluminum. — The  alkyl  deriva- 
tives of  the  metals  of  the  aluminum  group  aie  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  mercury  alkyls  on  those  metals.  Atuminuvi 
trimethyl  Al{CH^^  boils  at  130°.  Ahaninum  triethyl 
Al^CJH^^  boils  at  194°.  Both  compounds  arc  colorless 
liquids  that  are  spontaneously  inflammable;  they  are  vio- 
lently decomposed  by  water  into  aluminum  hydrate,  methane, 
and  ethane,  respectively.  Alkyl  derivatives  of  gallium  and 
indium  have  not  been  prepared.      Thallium-diet  hy  I  chloride 
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Tl{C^H^,Cl  has  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  KJnc  cthide 
on  thallium  chlorkJe,  If  thalHum-diethyl  chloride  is  acted 
on  by  silver  salts,  thalliuin-diethyl  sails  are  obtained,  as,  for 
Instance,  '/7{C\//^)^0A'0,.  By  decomposing  thalliura-dicthyl 
sulphate  with  barium  hydrate,  thallium-diefhyl  hydrexidt 
Ti(C,HXOH  <!>  obtained.  This  salt  has  a  strongly  alkaline 
reaction,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  whence  it  crj'stallizes 
in  shining  needles. 


AJtMOXlA   DERIVATITES. 

7-4.  The  ammonia  derivatives  are  usually  subdivided  into 
(I)  amines,  or  ammonia  bases;  (2)  amides;   (.^)  amido  acids^ 

Amities  result  from  the  substitution  of  alcohol  radicals  for 
hydrogen  in  ammonia;  (or  example,  NH^-Cff,,NH{CH^^, 
JV(C//^)„  etc  This  class  of  compounds  also  includes  the 
ammonium  bases  originated  by  the  substitxition  of  alcohol 
radicals  for  hydrogen  in  ammonium  hydrate  NHfiH.  All 
these  compounds  are  naturally  basic. 

Amides  in  general  correspond  'with  the  amines,  blit  tbt 
hvdrog:en  of  the  ammonia  in  the  former  componnds  19 
replaced  by  acid  radicals;  NH^[CH,CO),  NH{CH,CO)„  etc. 
are  examjik-s  of  this  class.  Some  chemists,  however,  con- 
sider amides  as  dcrivativcsof  organic  acids,  in  which  one  or 
more  Off  groups  of  the  acid  group  COOH  have  been 
replaced  by  (.V//^)',  {NH)",  or  N'",  respectively.  Amides 
are,  as  a  rule,  only  slightly  basic  compounds,  the  acid  radical 
having  more  or  less  neutralized  the  strongly  basic  character 
o£  ammonia. 

Aniido  acids  arc  derived  from  organic  acids  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  group  (Xff^)'  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
in  the  hydrocarbon  nidicat  of  the  acid;  the  compound 
CII^NIf^-COOH,  for  instance,  is  derived  from  acetic  acid 
CH^COOH.     They  are  both  basic  and  acid  in  character. 

A  compound  containing  the  group  NH^  is  known  as  an 
(7W//i/f  compound;  one  containing  the  group  NH,  as  an  imide 
compound;  and  one  that  contains  an  atom  of  N'",  attached 
to  a  carbon  atom  only,  as  a  nitrile  compound. 
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AMINES  OR  AMMONIA  BASES  AND  AMMONIUM  BASES. 

75.  Nature  of  Amines. — Amines  are  known  as  primary, 
secondary,  tertiary,  or  quaternary  amines,  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  that  have  been  replaced; 
it  is  self-evident  that  a  quaternary  amine  can  be  derived  only 
by  the  replacement  of  the  4  hydrogen  atoms  in  NH^'OH, 
The  different  amines  may  be  graphically  represented  as 
follows,  R  being  the  alcohol  radical: 

NH^R'        NHRJ  or  NHR'     NR'"  or  NR^'      NR^OH 

primary  or  secondary  or  tertiary  or  quaternary 

amido  bases  imido  bases  nltrlle  bases  bases 

Amines  are  further  distinguished  as  monamims^  diamines^ 
and  triamineSy  according  to  the  number  of  nitrogen  atoms 
they  contain;  thus,  NH^R  is  a  primary  monamine,  N^H^R" 
is  a  primary  diamine,  and  NJiJi"'  is  a  primary  triamine; 
NHR^  or  NHR"  is  a  secondary  monamine,  NJiJi'  or 
N^H^R'R;  is  a  secondary  diamine,  N^H^R^",  N^H^WR^, 
and  N^H^R'R'R'"  are  secondary  triamines;  NR;  and  NK" 
are  tertiary  monamines,  N^R^  or  NJl^R^  is  a  tertiary 
diamine,  and  N^R^"  and  N^R'"R^  arc  tertiary  triamines. 

The  most  general  method  of  the  production  of  primary 
amines  consists  in  reducing  the  corresponding  nitro  compoimd 
with  nascent  hydrogen,  and,  as  nitro  compounds  are  much 
more  readily  obtained  from  closed-chain  than  from  open- 
chain  hydrocarbons,  this  method  finds  most  frequent  appli- 
cation in  the  preparation  of  the  aromatic  primary  compounds; 
the  following  equation  may  serve  as  a  typical  example: 

The  fatty  amines  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the  alkyl 
halides  with  ammonia  in  alcohol.  The  cyanides  of  hydro- 
carbon radicals  are  convertible  into  primary  amines  by  treat- 
ment with  nascent  hydrogen: 

The  amines,  as  a  whole,  strongly  resemble  ammonia. 
The  lower  members  of  this  group  of  compounds  are 
gases  that  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  possess  a  strong 
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unmoniacal  odor,  but  are  distinguished  from  ammonia  by 
their  ready  combustibility.  The  higher  members  are  moit  or 
less  oily  liquids.  Amines  expel  ammonia  from  ammonium 
aahs  when  heated  with  Ihcm,  and,  in  a  like  niimner,  the 
moaamines  are  expelled  by  diamines,  and  these  in  turn  by 
the  triamines,  from  which  fact  it  might  be  inferred  thai 
I  the  basic  power  of  amines  increases  with  the  number  of 
alcohol  radicals  they  contain;  in  this,  however,  as  in  many 
ililar  cases,  the  expulsion  of  one  base  or  acid  by  another 
is  a  question  of  relative  volatihty  as  well  as  of  strength  ul 
combination. 

7tt.     <}t!|irnil  Preparation  or  Amines. — Aff/Ay/ aiHine 

■  N//,a/,.  dimethyl  amine  NH{CH,)„  and  trlnuthyi  arniu 
I  N{Cff^^,  in  the  form  of  their  hydriodides,  and  tetramttkyl- 
,  ammonium  iodide  ii.\CH^  J  'ATQ  all  obtained  when  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonia  in  alcohol  is  heated  with  methyl  iodide 
for  some  hours  in  a  closed  tube  at  100".     The  reactions  that 
occur  may  be  represented  by  the  subjoined  equations:        ^H 
A7/,+   CfIJ=  NH,CH,-m  H 

9.V//,  +  2C//./=  NH{CH,)^HT+NNJ  ™ 

■i?/f/,  +  3CffJ  =  N{CH,),-Hr-{-2NHJ 

The  hydriodides  of  the  first  three  amines  crystallize  on 
cooling',  Iciivin^' the  totramethyl- ammonium  iodide  in  solu- 
tion. The  hydriodides  arc  distilled  with  KOf/ into  a.  receiver 
cooled  in  ice,  when  a  mixture  of  jV{C//,)„  JV//{C//,)^,  and  a 
little  NH^CH^  is  condensed,  much  of  the  last  escaping  as  a 
gas  with  the  A'//,  from  the  K!!J.  The  mixed  amines  are 
then  digested  with  ethyl  oxalate,  when  the  trimethyl  amine 
is  not  affected,  and  can  thus  be  readily  distilled  off.  The 
methyl  amine  is  converted  into  methyl  oxamide,  and  the 
dimethyl  amine  into  ethyl  dimethyl  oxamate,  as  is  seen  from 
the  following  equations: 

^NH,Cli,  +  ^COOC,H^  =  2C0XHCH,J^%C,HfiH 

NH(CH,)^->r2C00C,H^  =   \  -{-C.H-OH 

coocjr 
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Water  at  0**  dissolves  the  last-named  compound,  and  leaves 
the  methyl  oxamide  undissolved.  On  distillation  with  KOH^ 
the  methyl  oxamide  jdelds  potassium  oxalate  and  methyl 
amine,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

2C0NHCH^  +  %K0H  ^  2C00K+^NH^CH^ 

and  the  ethyl-dimethyl  oxalate   yields   potassium  oxalate, 
dimethyl  amine,  and  alcohol;  thus: 

=  2C00K^nh{Ch;)^+c,h^'0H 

Any  tetramethyl-ammonium  iodide  that  may  have  remained 
with  the  crystalline  iodides,  not  being  decomposed  by  KOH^ 
will  be  left  behind  in  the  retort  after  distillation. 

77.  Methyl  Amine. — Methyl  amine  NH^CH^  occurs  in 
bone  oil,  in  the  distillate  from  wood,  and  in  the  fruit  of 
Mercurialis  pcrctmis^  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Euphorbiacece,  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  an  ammoniacal 
odor,  that  condenses  to  a  light  liquid  at  a  temperature  a  few 
degrees  below  zero.  Its  combustibility  in  the  air  distin- 
guishes it  from  ammonia^  At  12°,  one  volume  of  water  dis- 
solves 1,150  volumes  of  the  gas.  The  aqueous  solution 
manifests  all  the  properties  of  aqueous  ammonia,  but  does 
not,  however,  dissolve  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  cad- 
mium. 

78.  Dimethyl  Amine. — Dimethyl  amine  NH{CH^^  is 
a  gas  that  occurs  in  wood  spirit  and  in  guano.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  and  is  condensed  in  the  cold  to  a  liquid 
that  begins  to  boil  at  7.2°. 

79.  Trlmethyl  Amine.— Trimethyl  amine  N{CH^^ 
occurs  in- many  plants,  as  in  the  flowers  of  hawthorn,  pear, 
and  wild  cherry,  in  arnica,  etc.  It  also  occurs  in  the  roe  of 
herring,  and  is  prepared  from  herring  brine  in  large  quan- 
tities. It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  distilling  the 
vinasse  obtained  in  the  refining  of  beet  sugar,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  molasses  from  cane  sugar,  but  is  not  fit  for 
food.     Trimethyl  amine  is  a  liquid  that  boils  at  3.5°.     The 
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penetrating  fish-like  odor  is  characteristic  of  it.  It  is  inflam- 
in;tbli;  and  mixes  readily  with  water.  Like  ammonia,  it 
fonns  salts  by  direct  combination  with  acids. 

80.  Tctramt'Ihyl-Ammonlum  Hydroxide- — Tetra- 
niethyl-ammonium  hydroxide  jV{Cff,)^Of/  is  prepared  by 
decomposing  the  iodide  with  Ag'^0  ■![- //^O,  as  is  seen  (ronj 
the  following  equation : 

%N(CH,),r-\-Ag,0-\.H,0  =  %N\CH^,OHJr^AgT 
It  consists  of  deliqtiesccnt  needles,  with  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction.     It  forms  a  number  of  salts,  many  of  which  are 
poisonous. 

81.  Ethyl  Amines.  —  These  compounds  may  be  pre- 
psiTL-d  by  the  action  of  ammonia  oa  ethyl  iodide,  and  are 
separated  from  one  another  in  asimilarway  to  that  described 
in  Art,  76,     klkyl  amine   NH^CJi^   is  a  light,   mobile, 

I  colorless  liquid  that  is  iaflammablc  and  boils  at  18.7".  Its 
I  specilic  gravity  is  .Omt;  it  has  a  very  strong  odor  resembling 
that  of  ammonia.  It  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  caustic  and  precipitates  most  of  the 
metallic  salts  in  the  same  way  as  a  solution  of  ainraonia,  and, 
like  tlic  latter,  rcdissolvcs  cupric  hydrate,  forming  a  blue 
liquid.  Dichlorcthyl  amine  NCl^-CJT^  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  ethyl  amine. 
It  is  a  goklcn-yelluw  liquid  of  a  very  pungent  odor,  resem- 
bling that  of  chlorpicrin.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.34,  and  it 
boils  at  88°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  converted  by 
zinc  ethyl  into  triethyl  amine;  thus: 

Najojr^^Zn{cjr\  =  N{CJT>,,-\-ZuCI^ 

The  corresponding  iodide  is  a  dark-blue  liquid  that  is  easily 
decomposed  by  heat.  Diethyl  am'iuc  N!I[C^H^^  is  an  ammo- 
niacal  liquid,  boiling  at  fiO"  and  readily  soluble  in  water, 
\i)\er\dietkyl-amiiic  /lyiiroeliloridc  XH{C,l-f^),ffCl  \%Ci\&\\\\eA 
with  potassium  nitrite  and  a  little  water,  ethyl  nil roso-amtiie 
is  obtained;  this  compound  contains  the  group  -A^f?  in  place 
of  the  hydrogen  atom  attached  to  the  nitrogen,  its  composition 
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being  (C^H^^N^NO,  It  is  a  yellow,  aromatic  liquid,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  of  specific  gravity  .95,  and  boils  at  177°. 
This  compound  is  readily  reconverted  into  diethyl  amine  by 
nascent  hydrogen;  thus: 

When  it  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hydrochloric- 
acid  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution,  it  yields  nitrosyl  chloride 
and  diethyl-amine  hydrochloride; 

Trie  thy  I  amine  N(C^H^^  may  be  prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  diethyl  amine  and  ethyl  amine  with  ethyl  bromide 
in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  when  a  beautiful  fibrous  mass  of 
triethyl-ammonium  bromide  is  formed,  from  which  the 
triethyl  amine  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  potash. 
Triethyl  amine  is  a  colorless,  pleasant-smelling  liquid.  It 
boils  at  89°,  and  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It 
possesses  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  resembles  ammo- 
nia in  many  of  its  reactions  with  the  salts ;  it  is,  however, 
distinguished  from  this  compound  by  the  fact  that  it  dissolves 
alumina,  and  that  it  does  not  dissolve  silver  oxide,  which  is, 
as  we  know,  quite  readily  soluble  in  ammonia. 

8!8«  Tetrethyl-AmTnonluTn  Compounds. — When  tri- 
ethyl amine  and  methyl  iodide  are  brought  together,  a  violent 
reaction,  that  raises  the  mixture  to  a  boiling  heat,  takes 
place,  with  the  formation  of  ietr ethyl-ammonium  iodide 
N{C^H^Jy  which  is  obtained  as  a  white  cr>^stalline  mass. 
Tetrethyl-ammonium  iodide  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  from 
which  it  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  beautiful  large  crystals.  Its 
iodine  may  be  removed  by  treating  a  solution  of  it  with  silver 
salts.  If,  for  instance,  silver  sulphate  or  nitrate  is  employed, 
the  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  tetrethyl  ammonium,  together  with 
silver  iodide,  is  produced,  and,  when  freshly  prepared  silver 
oxide  is  used,  tetrethyl-ammonium  liydroxide  N(C^H^fiH \s 
formed, which,  on  filtering  off  the  silver  precipitate,  is  obtained 
as  a  clear,   colorless  liquid.      It  has  a  strongly  alkaline 
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■  reaction  anci  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  In  its  chemical 
behavior,  tetrethyl- ammonium  hydroxide  i&  very  similar  to 
potassium  hydroxide;  like  this  compuund,  it  destroys  the 
skin  and  saponifies  fatty  substances,  with  the  formation  of 
true  soaps,  but  it  produces,  in  chromic  salts,  a  precipitate  of 
chromic  hydroxide  that  does  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  th« 
reiiucnt,  while  the  precipitate  formed  by  KOM  Is  soluble  in 
an  exc-ess  of  the  reagent  On  evaporating  a  solntion  of 
tetrc thy  1 -ammonium  hydroxide  in  a  vacuum.  Ions',  slender, 
needle-shaped  crj'stals  are  deposited  that  consist  of  the 
hydroxide  with  a  certain  amount  of  water  of  crystallization. 
After  some  time,  the  crystals  disappear,  and  a  semisolid 
mass  of  the  anhydrous  salt  is  left  An  aqueous  concentrated 
soluliim  of  this  anhydrous  compound  can  be  boiled  \\-ithout 
decern  posi  I  ion,  but  if  the  dry  substance  is  heated,  it  decom- 
poses readily  into  triethyl  amine,  water,  and  ethene;  thi 
N{CJJ^pH  =  //,0  +  N[C,//X+(^JA 
The  other  salts  of  tetrethyl  ammonium  are  obtained  hif 
treating  the  hydroxide  with  acids;  several  of  them  form 
well  developt-d  and  beautiful  crj-stids.  The  platino-chloride 
[A''(C,//,),6y],/^/ 67,  crystallizes  in  orange-yellow  octahedrons, 
that  are  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  as  well  as  in  ether. 

8:t.  Other  alcohol  radicals,  such  as  propyl,  butyl,  amyl, 
etc.,  likewise  produce  amines  and  ammonia  bases.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  all  the  atoms  in  A'//,  are  replaced  by  the 
siiiiie  alciihid  radical ;  in  fact,  we  distinguish  between  si'ttpk 
aiiiiiit's:,  that  is,  those  containing  similar  alcohol  radicals, 
and  mi.VL-ti  Diniiii's,  containing  different  alcohols,  just  as  we 
distinguish  between  simple  and  mixed  ethers;  methyl- 
ethyl  amine  y//{C/QiC,//,)  imd  methyl-ethyl-amyl  amine 
N{C//,){C,//J{CJ/^^)  arc  cxamjilcs  of  mixed  amines. 

There  arc  various  nictluids  of  ascertaining  whether  an 
amine  is  primarj-,  secondary,  or  tertiary.  The  simplest  way 
to  distinguish  a  primary  amine  from  a  secondary,  and  a 
secondary  from  a  tertiary  amine,  consists  in  treating  the 
amine  in  question  alternately  with  methyl  iodide  and  caustic 
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potash,  until  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  ammonia  present  are 
replaced  by  methyl  groups.  Whether  the  latter  have  entered, 
and  what  their  number  may  be,  is  most  conveniently  deter- 
mined by  the  analysis  of  the  platinum  double  chloride  of  the 
base  previous  to,  and  after,  the  action  of  the  methyl  iodide. 
If  two  methyl  groups  have  entered  the  compound,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  amine  was  primary ;  if  one  methyl  group  has  entered, 
then  the  base  was  secondary;  and  should  the  base  be  found 
to  have  remained  unchanged,  then  it  must  be  assumed  that 
it  is  tertiary  in  its  cliaracter. 

84.  Diamines. — The  divalent  like  the  monovalent  alkyls 
can  replace  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  two  ammonia  molecules 
and  produce  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  diamtncSy  as 
we  have  seen  in  Art.  76.  The  open-chain  diamines  most 
commonly  met  with  are  those  derived  from  ethylene,  and  if 
we  assume  that  ethylene  diamine  C^L  ^(AV/J^  is  derived  from 
glycol  C^Hj^OIT)^y  in  which  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  have 
been  replaced  by  the  two  amidogen  groups  {.VH^)^,  it  will  be 
seen  that  alcohol  amines^  such  as  C^H^{NH^{OH),  can  also 
exist.  Such  alcohol  amines  are  primary  amines,  and  are  gen- 
erally termed  kydramincs.  The  hydramine  CJJJ^NH^OH 
is  also  known  as  hydroxy  ethyl  amine.  This  compound  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethylene  chlorhydrate. 

C,HXOH)Cl+%NH^  =  C,HXNH,){OH)  +  NH^Cl 

The  secondary  monamine,  dihydroxyetliyl  amine 
(C^H^OH)^NHy  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  when  this 
compound  is  dehydrated,  a  compound  is  formed  that,  owing 
to  its  close  relationship  to  morphine,  is  known  as  morpholine, 
and  has  the  formula 

{C,H,\0-NH,  or  0<^J^*J^J^*>NH 

Choline  N{C,H^OH){CH;i,.OH,  or    C^.<%fcH:i,OH, 

also  known  as  hydroxycthyl'trimethyl'ammonhiin  hydroxide^ 
or  bilineurine^  or  sincaline^  is  widely  distributed  in  the  ani- 
mal organism,  especially  in  the  brain  and  in  the  yolk  of  eggs, 


in  which  it  is  present  iis  licilhia,  a  compound  of  choliDc  with 
glycoro- phosphoric  acid  and  fatty  acids.  Ii  is  present  in 
hops,  hence  it  occum  in  Iwcr.  !t  tsubtaincd,  too,  from  sina- 
pm  {the  alkaloid  of  S'luafis  alba),  when  it  is  boiled  with 
Hllcidjea  (hence  the  name  sinra/inf).  This  compound  was 
discovered  by  A.  Strecker,  in  ISGa,  in  the  bile  of  swine  and 
I,  and  was  prep;ircti  synthetically  by  Wiirta  by  heating 
ethcne  oxide  or  eihenc  chlorhydrin  with  irimethyl  amine  in 
I  aqueous  solution: 

(C//,VV+r.//.o+//.o  =  C",<.'v^-^_)_„„ 

Choline  deliquesces  in  the  air.  It  is  strongly  alkaline, 
crystallises  with  difficulty,  and  absorbs  CO^.  It  is  not  poi- 
sonous by  itself,  but  when  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
ptusfariif,  or  hydroxy-choline  ^'C^HJi^OH)JyCH^„  which 
constitutes  the  poisonous  mutter  in  the  funjjus  A^ruiis 
muscartus  (commonly  known  as  "  toadstool "), 

When  treated  with  hydriodic  acid,  choline  vields  the  iodine 
derivatives  N{C,HJ){CH,)J-  which,  with  Agfi-^i{,0, 
yields  neiirhte,  or  trimethyl'X'inyl-ammoniiim  bytiroxidt 
CH-A 

but  has  not  been   crj-stallizcd.      It  is  very  poisonous,     li 
occurs  with  the  ptomaines — alkaloids  of  decay — and  is  partly 
us  and  partly  non-toxic. 
AY/. 


Elhyhiu  Ji„ 

»;■» 

r.//,<;;^^;  i 

formed  bj-  the  action  of 

cthvlene   brnni 

Oo 

m  an   alcoholi 

solution  of  ammonia  at 

100°;  tluis: 

2A7/,  +  ry/./>V,  =  C\H,{A'H,\-^-i/lBr 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric  acid  on  dicyano^^cn: 

Ethylene  diamine  i;;  a  solid  that  melts  at  8.5°,  becoming  a 
colorless  liquid  that  boils  at  llfi.'i".  It  has  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction  and  an  ammoniacal  odor.     Nitrous  acid  converts  it 
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into  ethylene  oxide.     Diethylene  diamine  <^ij  %jt^  cjJ^ 
boils  at  170°.     Triethylene  diamine  N^{C^H^)^  boils  at  220°. 


AMIDO  DERIVATIVES  OF  THE  BENZENE  HYDROCARBONS. 

85.  The  ammonia  bases  derived  from  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons must  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  of  compounds ; 
that  is,  one  in  which  the  amido,  imido,  or  nitrile  group 
enters  the  side  chain  of  the  hydrocarbon,  as  in  benzyl  amine 
C^H^'CH^NH^^  and  the  other  in  which  the  group  is  attached 
to  the  closed-chain  nucleus,  as  in  phenyl  amine  CJIJSIH^, 
The  bases  of  the  first  class  behave  in  every  respect  like  the 
fatty  amines,  but  those  of  the  second  class  show  slight  differ- 
ences, due  to  the  fact  that  a  closed-chain  nucleus  is  always 
somewhat  more  acidic  than  an  open-chain  nucleus;  thus, 
phenyl  amine  is  less  basic  than  ethyl  amine,  because  the 
basic  properties  of  ammonia  have  been  more  neutralized  by 
phenyl  than  by  ethyl.  For  the  same  reason,  the  nuclear 
aromatic  amines  show  some  relationship  to  the  amides  and 
amido  acids;  for  instance,  they  readily  undergo  the  diazo 
reaction  (see  Art.  119)  characteristic  of  amides  and  amido 
acids.  Hence,  some  chemists  term  the  aromatic  amines 
**  amido  compounds.  '* 

86.  Phenyl  Amine,  or  Aniline. — The  simplest  ammo- 
nia base  of  the  aromatic  alcohols  that  has  obtained  great 
commercial  importance  is  phenyl  amine  CJi^*NH^y  also 
known  as  amido-bcnzcne  and  aniline.  This  important  com- 
pound was  discovered  in  1826  by  Unverdorben,  who  obtained 
it  by  the  dr}'  distillation  of  indigo,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
**crystallina";  i:i  1830  Runge  found  it  in  coal  tar  and  named 
it  **cyanol."  In  1841  Fritzsche  prepared  it  by  distilling 
indigo  with  potash,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  **  aniline,** 
while  in  1842,  Zinin  obtained  it  by  the  reduction  of  nitro- 
benzene, and  called  it  **  benzidam.**  It  was,  at  last,  accu- 
rately invcstii^^atcd  by  A.  W.  Hofmann  in  1843.  It  occurs  in 
coal  tar  and  also  in  bone  oil.     Since  1804,  aniline  has  been 
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prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  reducing  nitrobenzene  CJT^NO^ 
with  metallic  iron  in  conjunction  with  hydrochloric  or  acetic 
acid.  To  prepare  aniline  in  this  way,  1  part  of  nitrobenzene 
is  heated  with  1^  parts  of  iron  filings  and  1  part  of  glacial 
acetic  acid;  the  solid  product  of  the  reaction  is  mixed  with 
lime  and  distilled  with  superheated  steam.  On  a  small  scale, 
as  for  experimental  purposes,  more  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained  by  using  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  as  reducing 
agents.  The  product  obtained  by  either  process  may  be 
purified  by  converting  it  into  oxalate  by  saturating  it 
with  oxalic  acid,  crystallizing  this  salt  several  times  from 
alcohol,  and  decomposing  it  WMth  potash. 

Aniline  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  and  highly  refractive  liquid 
that  quickly  changes  its  color  on  exposure  to  air,  becoming 
first  yellow,  and  then  brown,  and  is  finally  converted,  by  the 
air,  into  a  sticky  resinous  mass.  1 1  possesses  a  weak,  but  char- 
acteristic, and  peculiar  odor.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.03,  and  maybe  solidified  by  cold  and  then  fused  at  —  8"";  it 
boils  at  184°.  It  is  poisonous,  and  bums  with  a  smoky 
flame.  It  appears  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  the  water 
takes  up  about  -^^  of  its  weight  of  aniline,  and  aniline  takes 
up  about  -^f^  of  its  weight  of  water;  it  mixes  freely  with  alco- 
hol and  ether,  and  is  otherwise  a  good  solvent  for  many 
difticultly  soluble  substances,  as,  for  instance,  indigo  and  sul- 
phur. It  does  not  restore  the  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus 
paper,  but  possesses,  nevertheless,  the  character  of  a  base, 
for  it  forms  well  defined  salts  with  the  acids.  If  a  nitrate 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  aniline,  a  red  color  is  produced. 
If  a  few  drops  of  aniline  are  poured  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
a  little  potassium  dichromate  is  added  to  it,  a  beautiful  blue 
color  is  obtained  that  changes  to  violet  on  the  addition  of 
water.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  added  to  aniline  brings 
forth  a  brilliant  violet  tint.  When  a  solution  of  an  aniline 
salt  is  heated  with  cupric  chlorate,  an  intense  black  color  is 
developed.  All  these  reactions,  and  many  others,  are  applied 
in  the  arts  in  the  ])rcparation  of  coloring  matter  of  great  bril- 
liancy. Amon;^''  the  most  important  of  these  arc  losaniline, 
and  paran^saniline,  which  will  be  treated  further  on. 
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87.  Salts  of  Aniline. — The  salts  of  this  compound  are 
prepared  by  saturating  it  with  the  acids.  Aniline  hydro- 
chloride CJi^'NH^HCly  which  is  commercially  known  as 
aniline  salts^  forms  colorless  needles  that  are  quite  freely 
soluble  in  watex'  and  alcohol.  They  fuse  and  can  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.  Platinic  chloride  precipitates  from 
a  solution  of  aniline  hydrochloride  fine. yellow  needles  of 
chloroplatinate.  Aniline  oxalate  {C^H^NH^^C^H^O^  crystal- 
lizes from  water  in  large,  hard,  and  well  developed  prisms. 
When  exposed  to  heat,  it  loses  the  elements  of  water,  and  is 
converted  into  oxanilide : 

aniline  oxalate  oxanilide 

88.  Aniline  Substitution -Products.  —  Aniline  sub- 
stitution-products are  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  cor- 
responding nitro  compounds;  thus  1  :  2  chloronitrobenzene 
C,HJCI-N0^  yields  1  :  2  chloraniline  C.H^CINH^.  By  the 
action  of  chlorine  or  bromine  water  on  aniline,  the  trichlor- 
anilines  and  tribromanilincs  are  derived;  the  latter  form  the 
white  precipitate  that  bromine  water  gives  with  aniline. 

Nitranilines  or  niirophenyl  amines  CJI^NO^-NH^  are 
obtained  by  the  partial  reduction  of  the  corresponding 
dinitrobenzene  by  means  of  ammonium  sulphide.  The  three 
nitranilines  crystallize  in  yellow  needles  or  prisms.  They 
are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in 
alcohol.  The  presence  of  the  acidic  nitro  group  greatly 
interferes  with  the  basic  character  of  the  aniline ;  dinitran- 
iline,  for  instance,  is  neutral,  while  trinitraniline  exhibits 
acid  properties. 

Aniline -sulphonic  acid  CJI^NH^SOJf,  or  1  :  2  amtdo- 
benzene-sulphonic  acid^  or  sulphanilic  acid,  is  obtained  by 
heating  either  aniline  sulphate  to  about  2(>0°  or  aniline 
together  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
rhombic  plates  that  are  only  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and 
crumble  to  pieces  under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
Aniline-sul phonic  acid  is  the  parent  substance  of  various  dyes. 
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89,  Alkyl  Derivatives  or  Aiiillne. — By  substituting 
alcohol  radicuis  for  cither  one  or  both  hydrugv:n  atoms  of  ibc 
smidogcn  yroup,  secondary  and  tertiary  amines  may  bt 
obtained.  iVniong  the  great  variety  of  amines  that  may  thus 
be  obtuiiiod,  only  methyl  aniline  and  dimethyl  aniline  will 
be  cuniiidcrcd  hero.  They  are  produced  together  in  the  arts 
hy  heating,  to  H'm",  methyl  alcohol  with  aniline  hydrocbloridc 
in  a  closed  vessel.  The  product  contains  the  hj'drochloridcs 
of  the  methyl  anilines. 

Aftthyl  aniline  C,fi^-NH(^CH^  is  a  colorless  liquid  that 
becomes  brown  on  exposure  to  air;  it  is  lighter  than  water, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  .StS,  and  has  an  odor  lile 
aniline,  wluch  is,  however,  stronger  and  more  aromatic. 
By  the  Hction  of  nitrous  acid  on  methyl  aniline,  or  l>etter,  by 
the  addition  t)f  methyl-aniline  hydrochloride  to  a  solution  of 
potassium  nitrite,  a  thick  oily  compound — nitrosomethyl 
eniliiif — is  obtained;  tlius: 

nitrosomethyl  nniline 
It  may  be  regarded  as  methyl  aniline  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen atom  of  the  iV// group  has  been  replaced  by  tlic  nitrosyl 
group  (JVO)',      All  the  aromatic  amines  undergo  simHar 
reactions. 

Diiii,-tliy!  aniline  CJl^-X[CH^^  is  prepared  on  a  mami- 
factviring  scale  hy  the  aution  of  methyl  chloride  on  a  heated 
mixture  of  aniline  and  caustic  sod.a,  as  is  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing equalinn: 

•iC}T,Cl^CJ{^Xir,-\--i.NaOII 
=  ( V^.-^'(<^^^,),  +  -^^'"0+  -XII fi 
It  is  an  oily  liquid  that  boils  at  I il-^  and  Solidifies  in  the 
cold.      It  is,    like   methyl   aniline,    lighter   than  water,    it-: 
siK'eific  gravity  being.  11-15.    When  it  is  e.>: posed  to  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid,  iiilrosodimtlhyl  aniline  CJIJ<(NO){CH^^  is 
obtained,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  equation: 
CJ!^-NO 

cjf-.\'{ciix-\-yojf  =  .v<f-ry/.     +h.o 


r^ 
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A  number  of  important  dyes  and  coloring  matters,  as,  for 
instance,  malachite  green ^  are  prepared  from  dimethyl 
aniline.  Many  other  alcoholic  derivatives  of  aniline  have 
been  prepared.  Diphenyl  amine  NH{C^H^^^  also  known  as 
phenyl  aniline^  is  a  secondary  monamine  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  derived  from  ammonia  by  the  substitution  of  two 
phenyl  groups  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  It  is  prepared 
by  heating  aniline  hydrochloride  with  aniline  to  250°  in  a 
closed  vessel  from  which  the  NH^  is  allowed  to  escape  from 
time  to  time. 

The  excess  of  aniline  employed  decomposes  the  ammo- 
nium chloride,  so  that  a  mixture  of  aniline  hydrochloride 
and  diphenyl  amine  is  left;  on  adding  water,  the  diphenyl 
amine  is  left  undissolved  and  is  obtained  by  filtration. 
Diphenyl  amine  forms  crystals  that  fuse  at  54°  and  boil 
at  310°.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  but  it  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
and  petroleum.  It  has  an  agreeable  odor.  It  is  a  weak 
base,  its  salt  being  readily  decomposed  by  water.  When 
heated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids,  it 
yields  a  beautiful  blue  color  that  is  known  as  diphenyl-amine 
blue.  When  diphenyl  amine  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  phenyl  group  are  replaced  by 
NO^,  ^xo^\XQ.vci%hexaniirO'diphenyl amine  NH[C^HJ(^NO^^^y 
in  which  the  remaining  ammonia  hydrogen  may  be  replaced 
by  NH^^  yielding  a  compound  that  has  the  composition 
N{NH^[^C^H^{NO^^^^  and  is  known  commercially  as 
aurantia.  It  is  a  beautiful  orange-colored  dye.  When  a 
trace  of  nitric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  diphenyl  amine 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  an  intense  blue  color  is  developed. 
This  is  used  as  a  very  delicate  test  for  nitric  acid. 

90.  Add  Derivatives  of  Aniline. — These  compounds, 
known  as  anilides^  may  be  considered  as  amides  in  which  the 
hydrogen  atoms  are  either  partly  or  entirely  replaced  by 
phenyl.     They  may  be  formed: 
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1.  By  the  action  of  acid  chlorides  on  aniline,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  equation: 

C,H,NH^  +  C,H^OCl  =  C,H,NHC^H^O+HCl 

aniline  chloride  acetanilide 

2.  By  heating  aniline  salts  with  organic  acids;  thus: 
C.H^NH^  +  C^Hfi'  OH  =  C\H^NH'  C^H^O-^  Hfi 

Formanilide  C^H^HN{CHO)  is  prepared  by  heating  aniline 
and  formic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms  that  melt  at  40'^, 
and  is  easily  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  in  ether  and  alcohol. 
Acetanilide  C^H^HNC^H^O  is  prepared  either  by  boiling 
aniline  with  glacial  acetic  acid  for  several  days,  or  by  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  aniline  in  the  presence  of  a 
caustic-soda  solution.  It  cr>'stallizcs  in  white,  shining 
prisms  that  melt  at  about  112°  and  volatilize  at  295%  with- 
out undergoing  decomposition.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  This  and  methyl-acctanilide  C^HJ^CH)NCJi^O, 
which  melts  at  103'^,  are  used  as  a  remedy  against  headache, 
and  the  latter  is  known  pharmaceutically  as  exalgin. 

91.  Amido  Toluenes.  —  The  three  toluidincs 
CJLCH'NIL    result    from    the    reduction  of   the    three 

0  4  9  • 

corresponding  nitro  toluenes.  They  are  metameric  with 
methyl  aniline.  They  are  also  present  in  coal  tar. 
OrtJiotoluidine  is  a  colorless  liquid;  its  specific  gravity  is 
1.0o:5,  it  boils  at  105°,  and  changes  to  pink  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  is  colored  violet  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  and  blue  by  siil])huric  and  nitrous  acids  and  ferric 
chloride.  MctatoUiidinc  is  a  colorless  liquid,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  .0!i8,  and  boils  at  202°.  Paratoluidine  is  a  solid, 
heavier  than  water.  It  cr^'stallizes  from  its  dilute  alcoholic 
solution  in  lar<^'-e  plates-  it  fuses  at  45°,  and  boils  at  98°.  It 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  etlicr.  It  is  not  colored  by  chloride  of  Hme.  Toluidinc 
exists  nearly  always  in  commercial  aniline.  It  is  important 
and  iiece.^sary  f<->r  the  preparation  of  certain  aniUue  colors. 
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92.  Amldo  Benzenes. — Benzyl  amine  CJJ^-CH^NH^^ 
which  is  metameric  with  toluidine,  is  obtained,  together 
with  dibenzyl  amine  {C^HjCH>j^NH  and  tribcjizyl  amine 
[C^H^CH^^Ny  when  benzyl  chloride  is  heated  with  alcoholic 
ammonia: 

By  distilling"  the  hydrochloride  thus  obtained  with  potash, 
benzyl  amine  is  obtained  as  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid  that 
boils  at  185®  and  is  miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Tribenzyl  amine  crystallizes  in  beautiful,  colorless  needles  or 
plates  that  fuse  at  91°.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  very  readily  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol  and  ether.  Xylidine  CJJJ^CH^^NH^  occurs  in 
six  modifications,  all  of  which  are  known.  Amido-ortho- 
xylidine  C^HJl^CH^iCH^iNH^y  or  1:2:4  amido-xylidine, 
is  a  solid,  melting  at  49°,  while  the  other  five  varieties  are 
liquids,  with  a  boiling  point  that  lies  between  212°  and  226°. 
Naphthyl  amine  C^^H^*NH^  is  obtained  by  reducing  nitro- 
naphthalene  C^^H^{NO^.  The  naphthyl  amine  thus  obtained 
is  a-naphthyl  amine;  it  crystallizes  in  fine,  colorless  needles, 
fusing  at  50°,  and  boiling  at  300°.  It  has  an  extremely  disa- 
greeable fetid  odor.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but 
readily  in  alcohol;  though  its  reaction  is  not  alkaline,  it 
neutralizes  the  acids,  with  which  it  forms  well  deHned  and 
crystallizable  salts  that  give,  with  ferric  chloride,  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate, changing  to  purple  oxynaphthyl  amine  C^^H^NO, 
/3-naphthyl  amine  crystallizes  in  pearly  needles,  is  fusible 
at  112°,  and  boils  at  294°.  It  gives  no  color  with  ferric 
chloride. 

93.  Dlamldo Benzenes. — Diamido benzenes C^f/^{N//^)^, 
also  known  aspAenylene  diamines  N^Hjt^C^H^^  are  di-substi- 
tuted  benzenes;  they  exist  in  three  modifications,  and  are 
prepared  by  reducing  the  three  modifications  of  dinitroben- 
zene.  They  are  di-acid  bases  forming  well  defined  salts. 
Metaphenylene  diamine  is  the  most  easily  prepared.  It 
crystallizes  in  tables,  melts  at  63°,  and  boils  at  287°.    Nitrous 
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acid  converts  it  into  Bismarck  brown,  the  presence  of  the 
slightest  trace  of  this  acid  being  shown  by  the  yellow  colora- 
tion it  gives  with  the  diamine.  Paraphenylene  diamine 
crystallizes  in  plates.  Toluylene  diamine  CJiJ^CH^(NH^^ 
(1:2: 4)  is,  as  metadiamine,  easily  obtained  by  the  reduction 
of  dinitrotoluene  C\H^{CH^{NO^^.  It  is  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  certain  red  dyestuffs.  The  xylene  diamines 
C^HJl^CH^Ji^NH^^  are  homologous  with  the  above.  The 
diamido  naphthalenes  C^^HJ^NH^^^  also  known  as  naphthylene 
diamines,  corresponding  with  phenylene  diamine,  are  obtained 
by  the  reduction  of  dinitronaphthalenes. 


AMIDES. 


94.  These  compounds  may  be  considered  as  composed 
on  the  model  of  ammonia  by  the  substitution  of  an  acid 

radical  for  hydrogen.     Acetamide  CHjC\.^     •  consists  of 

the  acetyl  radical  Cll^COy  which  has  replaced  one  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  ammonia  NH^,  These  compounds  may 
be  either  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  according  to  the 
number  of  hydrogen  atoms  that  have  been  replaced.  For 
example : 

NH,'C,Hfi,        NH\CJJ,0),       N{C,H^O), 

primary  secondary  tertiary 

acetamide  acetamide  acetamide 

Of  these  compounds,  the  primary  amides  are  the  most 
important;  they  are  solid  crystalline  compounds,  sparingly 
soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  They  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  They 
differ  from  the  amines  by  being  easily  saponifiable,  by  break- 
ing up  into  their  components,  i.  c.,  acid  and  ammonia,  when 
strongly  heated  with  water  or  boiled  with  the  alkalicSw 
Further,  amides  may  be  cither  monamides,  or  diamides,  or 
triamidcs,  acc<>rdin«^  to  the  number  of  ammonia  molecule? 
that  take  jKirt  in  their  formation.  Amides  may  be  prepared 
from  ammonia,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  amines,  by  the 
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action  of  the  chloride  of  an  acid  radical,  as  seen  from  the 
following  equation : 

CH.CO'Cl+itNH^  =  CH^CONH^  +  NH.HCl 

or  by  the  action  of  an  ethereal  salt,  when  the  hydrogen  is 
exchanged  for  the  acid  radical : 

Another  method  of  preparing  amides  consists  in  dehydra- 
ting, by  heat  or  otherwise,  the  ammonia  salts  of  the  acids, 
whereupon  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  and  the  C?/^  group 
of  the  acid  will  form  water,  leaving  the  group  NH^  combined 
to  the  acid  radical.  The  following  equation  may  serve  as  a 
characteristic  example: 

CHJCO^NH^  =  CH,CO'NH^+H,0 

acetate  acetamide 

Nitrous  acid  converts  the  primary  amides  into  the  corre- 
sponding acid : 

CH^CO'NH,  +  HNO,  =  CH^COOH+N,  + H^O 

Dehydrating  agents  convert  the  primary  amides  into 
nitriles  (cyanides)  of  hydrocarbon  radicals: 

96.  Formamlde. — Formamide  HCONH^^  the  amide  of 
formic  acid,  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  ammonium 
formate,  or  ammonium  oxalate,  or  by  heating  ethyl  formate 
and  ammonia  to  100''  in  a  scaled  tube.  It  is  a  liquid  that  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  it  boils  with  partial 
decomposition  at  193°,  and  breaks  up  into  CO  and  NH^  when 
quickly  heated  to  about  200°.  It  yields  hydrocyanic  acid 
when  heated  with  Pfi^\ 

Methyl  formamide  HCONHCH^  is  prepared  by  distilling 
methyl  amine  formate.  Ethyl  formamide  HCO-NHC^H^  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  amine  on  ethyl  formate. 
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Ethyleyie  difortnamide  {HCO)^N^Hji^C^H^  is   obtained   by 
heating  ethyl  diamine  and  chloral; 

It  is  a  liquid  that,  when  heated  with  acids  or  alkalies,  is 
decomposed  into  ethylene  diamine  and  formic  acid. 

96.     Acetamlde. — Acetamide  C^H^ONH^,  the  amide  of 

acetic  acid,  n^ay  be  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  dr\' 

sodium  acetate  and  sal  ammoniac.     It  cr>'stallizes  in  long 

needles,  fuses  at  82°  and  boils  at  222**.     It  dissolves  readily  in 

water  and  alcohol,  but  sparingly  in  ether.    When  heated  with 

acids  or  alkalies,  it  is  decomposed  into  acetic  acid  and  ammonia. 

It  has  a  disagreeable  odor.     Solution  of  acetamide  dissolves 

silver  oxide  and  precipitates  silver  acetamide  C^H^O-NHAg. 

When   boiled   with  mercuric   oxide,  it   yields,  on   cooling, 

cr}'stals  of  vter curie  acetamide  {C^H^O'NH)^Hg,    Chloracet- 

amides  can  be  prepared  from  the  three  chloracetic  acids,  as 

acetamide  may  be  prepared  from  acetic  acid.     They  are  as 

follows : 

Monochloracetamide  CH^CICO-NH^ 

Dichloracetamide        CHCljCO-NH^ 

Trichlorace  tamide      CCl^  CO  •  NH^ 

They  are  cr^^stalline  solids;  their  fusing  points  lie  between 
90°  and  136°,  and  their  boiling  points  between  224°  and 
240°.  Diacetamide  {CH^CO)^NH  \s»  a  crj^stalline  compound 
that  fuses  at  78°  and  boils  at  223°.  Triacetamidc  {CH^CO),N 
melts  between  78°  and  70°. 

9  7 .  Amides  of  Benzene,  Tit  c. — Benzamide  CJijCO-NH^ 
is  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  benzoyl  chloride: 

CJJ.CO'Cl+'lNH^  =  Nff^a+C.H^CONH^ 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
ethyl  benzoate 

CJi,^CO'OC,H^  +  NH^  =  C,HfiH^C,H^'CO'NH^ 

It  is  a  brilliant,  colorless,  crystalline  body  that  fuses  at 
130°,  and  volatilizes,  undecomposed,  between  286°  and  290®. 
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It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  reactions  are,  for  the 
most  part,  similar  to  those  of  acetamide;  it  forms  a  crystal- 
line compound  with  HCL  Its  aqueous  solution  dissolves 
mercuric  oxide,  forming  benzene  mer  cur  amide  CJIjCO-NHg, 
Glycolamide  CHJ^OfT)CO'NH^  is  prepared  by  heating 
glycolide  in  ammonia: 

{CH^CO),0,+  ^NH,  =  2CIf,{0N)C0NI/, 

It  crystallizes  in  needles  that  melt  at  120°,  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  possesses  a  sweet  taste.  Acids  and  alkalies 
convert  it  into  ammonia  and  glycolic  acid. 

Lac t amide  C^Hjl^Of{)CONH^  is  obtained  in  crystalline 
form  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lactide  is  treated  with 
ammonia,  and  the  liquid  concentrated  by  evaporation.  It 
melts  at  74*^,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

98.  Sulphonamides. — Sulphonamides  are  the  amides  of 
sul phonic  acid;  for  example,  C^H^-SO^NH^  is  benzene  sul- 
phonamide.  One  of  the  most  important  compounds  of  this 
class  is  1  :  2  benzoic  sulphonamide  C ^H J^CO ^H)^ SO J^H^, 
which  is  the  parent  substance  of  saccharine^  the  well  known 
sugar  substitute.     Saccharine  is  1  :  2  benzoic  sulpho-imide 

By  treating  toluene  C^HJ^CH^  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields 
ortho-  and  para- toluene  sul  phonic  acids  CJfXCH^SOfiH  \ 
these  are  oxidized  to  the  corresponding  benzoic  sulphonic 
acids  C,HXCO^H)'SO^OH,  which,  by  treatment  with  PCI,, 
become  the  dichloride  C^HJl^COCl)SO^Ct.  Ammonia  con- 
verts the  1  :  4 .  derivative  into  C,H^(CON//^)'SO,N//,, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  1  :  2  derivative  into 
C^HJl^CO^NH^'SO^NH^,  which  is  soluble;  when  an  acid  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  latter,  saccharine  is  precipitated. 
Saccharine  melts  at  224°;  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  readily  in  the  alkalies,  since  the  H  in  the  NH 
group  is  replaceable  by  metals  to  form  soluble  salts.  Sac- 
charine is  said  to  be  280  times  sweeter  than  cane  sugar. 
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99.  Constitution  of  Primary  Amides. — The  constitu- 
tion of  the  primary  amides  may  be  represented  by  two 
formulas: 

and,  although  the  two  amides  corresponding*  to  both  for- 
mulas apparently  do  not  exist,  many  derivatives  of  amides 
are  known  to  exist  in  both  forms;  for  instance,  r///y/  actt- 
amide  has  the  constitution 


^^^^^NHC^H^ 


and  the  compound  known  as  acctimido  ether  has  the  con- 
stitution represented  by  the  formula 

The  constitution  of  acetamide  is  generally  represented  as 

but  by  acting  on  it  with  PCl^^  acctamido  chloride  is  obtained, 
the  constitution  of  which  is 

This  compound  readily  loses  HCl^  and  is  thus  converted 
into  acctimido  chloride 

which  certainly  is  a  derivative  of  an  amide,  whose  constitu- 
tion  corresponds  with  the  formula 

in  which  an  atom  of  CI  has  replaced  the  group  OH, 
The  compounds  known  as  amidincs 


^^■<;™. 
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may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  either  formtila,  although 
the  fact  that  they  are  obtained  by  treating  imido  chlorides 
with  ammonia  (or  primary  amines)  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  are  derived  from  the  second  formula: 

The  amtdoximes 

may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  amidines;  they  are  the 
products  of  the  action  of  hydroxyl  amines  on  the  cyanides 
(nitriles) ;  thus,  hydrogen  cyanide  and  hydroxyl  amine  yield 
isuret  (methenyl  amidoxime),  isomeric  with  urea: 

HCN^NHfiH  =  HC{N'OHyNH^ 

100.  Amides  and  Amic  Acids. — There  exist  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  amides  originating  from  dibasic  organic 
acids;  namely,  one  that  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of 
NH^  for  the  hydroxyl  radical  in  both  carboxyl  groups,  and 
bears  the  name  amides ;  and  the  other  in  which  only  one 
hydroxyl  group  is  removed  by  substitution,  called  amic 
acids.  Oxalic  acid  COOH'COOHy  for  example,  yields 
CONH^'CONH^,  known  as  oxamide,  and  COOH-CONH^, 
known  as  oxamic  acid.  The  amic  acids  may  be  regarded  as 
being  derived  from  the  acid  ammonium  salts  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  molecule  of  water;  for  example, 

^^"^<COOH  mmus/^.C^=  ^^"^<COOH 

acid  ammonium  succinate  succinamic  acid 

COONH^'COOH       minus  H^O  =       CONH^- COOH 

acid  ammonium  oxalate  oxamic  acid 

101.  Oxamlde.  —  Oxamide  {CONH^^  is  precipitated 
when  ethyl  oxalate  is  shaken  with  aqueous  ammonia: 
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It  may  also  be  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  ammo- 
nium oxalate : 

It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  and  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water  and  alcohol,  but  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
from  which  it  is,  however,  redeposited  on  cooling.  It  may 
be  crystallized  in  needles  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 
calcium  chloride.  Oxamide  is  partly  sublimed  when  heated, 
the  greater  part,  however,  being  decomposed.  When  heated 
to  200**  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  ammonium  oxalate. 
If  its  vapor  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube,  the 
oxamide  is  completely  decomposed  into  carbon  monoxide, 
carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  urea,  as  is 
seen  from  the  following  equation: 

2(CaV//,).  =  C0+  CO^  +  NH^  +  CNH-y^  CN^Hfi 

When  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  oxamide  is  decom- 
posed into  oxalic  acid  and  an  ammonia  salt: 

Boiled  with  alkalies,  it  yields  oxalates  and  ammonia. 

The  substituted  oxamides  containing  alcohol  radicals  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  primary  amines  on  ethyl 
oxalate;  for  example: 

dimethyl  oxamide  diethyl  oxamide 

Nil 
Oxamic  acid  G^«</9//>  ^^   CONH^-COOH^   is  readily 

prepared   by  heating  acid  ammonium  oxalate   to  between 
220°  and  238°: 

^^^'oStT^""^         oxamic  acid 

It  is  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  cold  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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It  fuses  at  173°,  and  decomposes,  yielding  oxamide,  formic 
acid,  and  water. 

102.  Succlnamlde.  —  Succinamide    C^H^CONH^^  is 

obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  succinate.     It  is 

insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  hot  water, 

from  which  it  crystallizes  in  needles.     When  heated  to  200"^, 

it  yields  ammonia  and  succinimide. 

CO 
Succinimide  C^HJ^CO)^NII,  or  C,//^<.,^>iV//,  is  formed 

by  heating  succinic  anhydride  CJIfi^  in  a  current  of 
ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates,  melts  at  126°, 
and  boils  at  280°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  A  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  succinimide,  mixed  first 
with  ammonia  and  then  with  silver  nitrate,  yields,  on  cool- 
ing, large  crystals  of  silver  succinimide 

and  when  this  salt  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  it  yields,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  silver  ammonium  succinimide 

which  is  first  obtained  as  a  syrupy  mass,  but  soon  solid- 
ifies to  a  mass  of  hard  brittle  crystals.     Succinamic  acid 

C,//'^<^^ -.    •  is  prepared  from  the  barium  salt  obtained  by 

heating  succinimide  with  baryta  water: 

2C,H^<^^^>NH+Ba{0H)^  =  \C,HXCONH^(^COO)\Ba 

This  acid  is  a  crystalline  body  that  is  readily  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  the  alkalies  into  succinic  acid  and  ammonia. 

103.  Carbamide    or   Urea.  —  Carbamide   or   urea 

NH 
CO<  j^jj  may  be  regarded  as  the  diamide  of  carbonic  ac4d 

CO(OH)^  It  was  discovered  by  Von  Rouelle  in  urine  in 
1773,  and  was  first  synthesized  by  Wohler  in  1828,  who 
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t  obtained  h  by  hcatine  an  aqueous  solution 
I ihxyanute  CO.\'.\'i/,  =  CO{y//J^.  It  was  the  firat  insLiccc 
I  of  Ihi-  successful  synUicsia  of  an  organic  body.  It  occurs  m 
Variuuii  rniimiU  Huids,  chiefly  in  the  urine  of  mammals,  but 
8  also  present  in  minuto  quantities  in  the  urine  of  birds 
I  and  reptiles.  A  fuU-^own  man  voids,  on  an  a\-erage,  about 
I  80  p-ama  of  urea  daily.  It  is  formed  artificially  by  many 
\  diffcnjut  reactions; 

1.     By  the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  on  ammonia; 
r/  V// 


,'+s//r/ 


2.     By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  carTjonate: 


vthyl  uirbonato  area  alcu^iul 

When  Hinmonium  carbamak;  is  heated  to  about  135' 
'  undcir  pressure  in  a  sealGtl  tuber 

-,v//,       ^"<:/f/+"," 

n  carbsmate 
When  oxamide  is  heated  with  mercuric  oxide : 


I 


ro<\ 


Urea  may  be  obtained  from  urine  by  the  following 
process:  A  quantity  of  urine  is  filtered  to  separate  it  from 
any  mucus  that  mi),'ht  be  present,  and  is  then  evaporated  on 
a  watLT  bath  to  about  one-eighth  of  its  original  bulk,  cooleti, 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  cold,  pure  nitric  acid; 
the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  abovt 
2-1  hours,  when  a  mass  of  brown  crj'stals  wll  have  been 
formed.  These  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  ice- 
cold  water  until  the  washings  are  nearly  colorless,  dis.solved 
in  boiling  water,  and  mixed  with  precipitated  5(iC<?„  rubbed 
to  a  paste  with  water  as  long  as  the  addition  of  BaCO^  causes 
effervescence.      The  excess   of   £aCO,  is  filtered  off.  the 


r\ 
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filtrate  evaporated  on  a  steam  bath,  when  a  mixture  of  urea 
and  barium  nitrate  is  obtained,  from  which  the  urea  may  be 
extracted  by  strong  alcohol  and  crystallized  by  evaporation. 

The  artificial  preparation  of  urea  is  readily  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner:  Potassium  isocyanate  is  prepared 
by  heating,  in  an  iron  dish,  28  parts  of  well  dried  potassium 
ferrocyanide  with  14  parts  manganese  dioxide,  to  dull  red- 
ness, and  stirring  until  it  ceases  to  smolder.  The  mass  is 
allowed  to  cool  and  then  coarsely  powdered,  treated  with  cold 
water,  and  filtered.  To  the  filtrate,  which  is  a  solution  of 
potassium  isocyanate,  are  added  20  parts  of  crystallized 
ammonium  sulphate,  which  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
a  water  bath,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol  to  extract 
the  urea. 

Urea  crystallizes  in  long  rhombic  prisms  or  needles  that 
have  a  cooling  taste  like  niter.  Urea  dissolves  in  1  part  of 
cold  water  and  5  parts  of  alcohol,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  melts  at  132'^,  and  above  this  temperature  breaks 
up  into  ammonia,  biuret,  and  cyanuric  acid.  When  urea  is 
heated  with  water  above  100°,  or  when  boiled  with  alkalies 
or  acids,  it  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia.  A 
similar  decomposition  occurs  in  urine.  Nitrous  acid  decom- 
poses urea  in  the  same  manner  that  it  decomposes  all  other 
amides : 

An  alkaline  hypobromite  decomposes  urea  into  nitrogen, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  water: 

NH 
COK^  +  ZNaOBr  =  CO,  +  N^  +  2H^O  +  3NaBr 

Urea  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  acids,  bases,  and 
salts.  Urea  nitrate  CH.N^O-HNO^  crvstallizes  in  little 
shining  leaves  that  are  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  nitric 
acid.  Urea  oxalate  C0{NH^^C^H^0^,2Aq  crystallizes  also 
in  leaf-shaped  crystals  that  are,  however,  soluble  in  water. 
On  evaporating  a  solution  containing  both  urea  and  sodium 


chloride,  the  compound  CII,XjOXaCi,2Aq  separates  ni 
Bhinintf  cr^-suils. 

104.  Jilurvt  or  AlIoithnna,nitde. — Biuret  or  allophan- 
amido   Nm^CONH^^  is  obtained,  as   has    been   prei,-ious!y 

L  ctnted,  when  urea  is  heated  above  150°; 

^^^V      Biuret  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  crysU^I 
F  Ii«cs  with  one  rnolecnle  of  water.  "^H 

'  Ethyl  allof^hanatf  NH^-  CO-  NH-  COO-  C,H^  or  H 

^  '^o<^co.oc.^.  -  ^"<^^:».      I 

^^^B  is  obtained  whoa  area  is  acted  on  by  ctbyl  chlorcarbonate;  ^B 

H   co41,'+coa.oc.H.  =  /'<-'+ <-o<:v^:c-o.of.ff. 

^^^^      It  crystflllizca  in  shining-  prismatic  crystals  that  are  soluble 
P  in  water  and  alcohol.     Treated  with  caustic  baryta,  ethyl 

allophanatc  yields  the  barium  salt  of  allophanic  acid 
CJf^y^O^;  but  this  acid  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  free  state, 
because  if  an  attempt  is.  made  to  separate  it  from  the  barium 
salt,  the  acid  is  immediately  resolved  into  urea  and  carbon 
diaxide. 

Thtocarbamuh;  or  sulpho-urca  CS{.VH,)„  is  the  amide  of 
thiDcarbonic  acid  CS(OH)^.  It  is  obtained  from  ammonium 
thiocyanate  CS:  X-.V//^,  just  as  urea  is  obtained  from  isocya- 
nate.  It  crystallizes  easily  from  hot  water  in  thick  rhombic 
prisms  that  dissolve  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  with 
difficulty  in  ether;  they  possess  a  bitter  taste,  and  closely 
resemble  urea  in  its  chemical  reactions;  it  melts  at  109". 

105.  Carbamic  Acid.— Car bamic  acid  CO{_NH^OH 
docs  not  exist  in  the  free  state,  but  it  seems  that  its  ammo- 
nium salt  (ammonium  carbamate)  is  contained  in  commercial 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of 
two  molecules  of  ammonia  with  carbon  dioxide: 

3AW,+  t:C.  =  COiNH,)ONH, 
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It  is  a  white  mass  that  breaks  up  at  60®  into  %NH^  and 
C(?,,  which,  however,  combine  again  on  cooling.  When 
ammonium  carbamate  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  to  130°  to 
140°,  it  yields  ammonium  carbonate  and  urea: 

The  esters  of  carbamic  acid  are  called  uretJianes;  they  may 
be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  carbonic  esters  at 
ordinary  temperature ;  for  instance, 

e.>yl  carbonate  ^'^'^^^T' 

or  by  the  direct  union  of  cyanic  acid  with  the  alcohols ;  for 
example, 

CO :  Nf/+  CH,^  OH  =  C0<^^^^ 

cvanic  acid         methyl  methyl 

cyanic  acia         alcohol  urethane 

The  urethanes  are  crystalline  volatile  bodies,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  Alkalies  decompose  them  into 
CO^,  ammonia,  and  the  alcohols.  They  yield  urea  when 
heated  with  ammonia; 

NH  NH 

Conversely,  on  heating  urea  with  alcohols,  the  urethanes 

*re    regenerated.     Methyl  carbamate^    or   vi ethyl  urethane 

NH 
CO<^^\t^  crystallizes  in  plates  that  melt  at  52°  and  boil  at 

'  NH 

177°.     Ethyl  carbamate^  or  ethyl  urethane  C0<^^'^jj^  con- 

sists  of  large  plates  that  melt  at  53°  and  boil  at  105°.     Allyl 

NH 
carbamate  C0<^^'^jj  is  a  solid  that  melts  at  21°  and  boils 

at  204°. 

106.     Thiocarbamlc    Acid. — Thiocarbamic    acid 

NH 
C0<^rT*    is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  free  state.      Its 


I 


aiam  salt  is  prepared  by  Icadiag:  COS  into  alcoholic 

II  is  a  colurless,  crysuUlme  mass  that,  however, 

^tothe  formation  ofamroonium  sulphide  when  exposed  to 

c  air,  soon  iiciiuires a  yellow  colur.    When  heated  to  130".  it 

I  is  decomposed  into  urea  and  hydrogen  sulphide.     Dtthio, 

sn 

dccompositionofitsammonium  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
Dilhiocarbaroic  acid  is  easily  decomposed  into  sulpho-cyanic 
acid  CN-SHmoX  H^S.  Water  decomposes  it  into  cyanic  add 
and  %ff^S.  Its  ammonium  salt,  ammoniufH  thiocarbamau 
Nli^-CS-SNH^  is  formed  when  ammonia  in  alcoholic  sol  utiou 
acts  on  carbon  disulphide 


It  crystallizes  in  yellow  prisms  or  needles. 


I 


107.  Qunuldliies. — These  compounds  arc  amidines  of 
carbonic  acid  Gnanidinc,  the  parent  substance,  is  also 
known  as  imiiia-urea,  since  It  may  be  considered  as  contain- 
ing an  imido  group  in  the  place  of  tlie  oxygen  of  urta;  thus. 

CO(-V/-/,)^  is  urea  and  C{X//){M/{X  is  Ruanidine.  Guani- 
diiie  wxs  first  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  guanine  (a  sub- 
stance closely  related  to  uric  acid  and  found  in  guano)  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate.  Since  then  it  has 
bcL'ii  prepared  by  tlic  following  reactions  ; 

1.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cyanamide  is  heated  to 
100°  with  ammonium  chloride  : 

cyanamide  hydrcK;liloride  of  guanidine 

2.  By  heating  chloropicrin  with  aqueous  ammonia  to  150°: 

V// 

CCl,{NO:)-^-iNH,  =  NH:C<'J^'^'- 

cliloropicrin  guai 


^V 
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3.  By  heating  ethyl  orthocarbonate  with  aqueous  ammonia 

to  150°: 

A/"// 

C{0-C,/fX  +  ^^^.  =  NH:C<^^^-^C,lijOH 

ethyl  ortho- 
carbonate 

4.  It  is  most  readily  prepared  from  thiocyanate,  which  is 
made  by  the  prolonged  heating  of  ammonium  thiocyanate 
to  180°  to  190°,  and  the  further  transposition  of  the  thio-urea 
that  forms  at  first : 

H  N  H  N 

^HN^^^  =  Yn>CNH^CNSH-^H,S 

thio-urea  guanidine  thiocyanate 

The  guanidine  thiocyanate  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  potassium  carbon- 
ate, and  evaporated  to  dryness,  whereupon  a  mixture  of 
guanidine  carbonate  and  potassium  thiocyanate  is  obtained. 
This  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  thiocyanate 
and  \e2iyes guanidine  carbonate  {N^H^C)^'H^CO^^  which  may 
be  recrystallized  from  water.  The  guanidine  carbonate  is 
converted  intoguanidinc  uilphatc  {N^H^C)^H^SO^  and  decom- 
posed by  baryta  water;  the  filtrate  from  the  BaSO^  is  evapo- 
rated over  sulphuric  acid,  when  guanidine  is  obtained  as  a 
deliquescent  crystalline  substance.  It  is  very  freely  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  absorbs 
CO^  from  the  air.     With  acids  it  forms  crystallizable  salts. 

Guanidine  nitrate  CN^H^HNO^  is  precipitated  when  nitric 
acid  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  guanidine.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  plates  from  water,  in  which  it  is  only  sparingly 
soluble.  Hydrochloride  of  guanidine  CNJtl^HCl  yields  a 
platinum  salt  {CN^H^HCl)^PtCl^  that  crystallizes  in  yellow 
needles  and  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 


VMIDO  ACIDS. 

108.  Amido  acids  may  be  prepared  from  chloro-sub- 
stituted  acids  by  treatment  with  ammonia;  thus,  if,  for 
instance,   monochloracetic  acid   is  treated  with  ammonia. 


I 
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amido-Mtth  atid  Is  obtamed,  as  is  seen  from  tbe  foDowing 
BqaatioB; 

CH,aCO,H+i^H,  =  CH,t,Nff.)CO,lf+NH,Ha 

They  are  metamcric  with  the  amides,  but  differ  from  these 
compounds  by  possessing  a  greater  resistance  against  hyd^^ 
lyzing  a^nts ;  that  is,  ihc  araido  group  is  more  finnlj- 
attached  and  less  easily  evolved  as  Nfl^.  Nitrous  acid 
replaces  the  TV//,  group  by  an  0//"group,  as  in  the  case  of 
amines  and  amides,  a  iiydruxy  acid  resulting',  as  maybe  seen 
from  the  following  example; 

C//,(A7/,)  -  CO,H-\-  NO-  OH 
=  Cn,{OJI)CO,I!  +  N^-\- H,0 

109.  G!ycocoII.  —  Glycocoll,  or  amido-acelic  acid 
CH^(NH^-COJ(.  is  also  known  as  glycocine  or  glycuu;  it 
was  discovered  by  Braconnot  in  18"20,  who  obtained  it  by 
decomposing  glue  with  boiling  sulphuric  acid.  It  owes  its 
name  to  this  method  of  formation  and  to  its  sweet  taste, 
being  derived  from  the  Greek  yAvsLf,  glukus,  "  sweet,"  and 
KoXXa,  kolla,  "ghie. "  It  may  be  obtained  as  a  decomposi- 
tion product  when  hippuric  acid  is  boiled  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid: 

CO  OH 

1  -{-irO  +  HCl 

CH,XH-CO-C.M^ 
hippuric  acid 

cooir 

=    I  -\-C,HCOOH 

CH^NHJJCl 

hydrochloT-idc  benzoic  acid 

or  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bromacetic  or  chloracetic 
acid : 

C,H,ClO^-^-lNH,  =  NH,Cl+  CH,{NH;iCO^H 

Glycocoll  is  a  solid  body,  crystal  I  izinjj  from  water  in  larijc 

rhombic  prisms  that  are  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water,    it 


/^\ 
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is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  a  sweet  taste  and 
melts  with  decomposition.  Its  solution  has  a  feeble  acid 
reaction.  Heated  with  baryta,  it  is  decomposed  into  methyl 
amine  and  carbon  dioxide;  nitrous  acid  converts  it  into 
glycollic  acid.  Ferric  chloride  imparts  an  intense  red  color- 
ation to  glycocoll  solutions;  this  coloration  disappears  when 
acids  are  added,  but  it  is  restored  by  ammonia. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  glycocoll  will  dissolve  many 
metallic  oxides,  forming  salts;  of  these,  the  copper  salt 
\CH^{NH^CO^^CuyHfi  is  very  characteristic.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  dark-blue  needles.  The  silver  salt  CH ^{N H ^CO ^Ag 
crystallizes  on  standing  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  com- 
binations of  glycocoll  with  salts,  as,  for  instance, 
CHJ^NH^CO^H'NO.K  and  CH^^^NH^CO^HNO.Ag,  are 
mostly  crystalline  bodies.  Glycocoll  yields  the  following 
compounds  with  hydrochloric  acid:  CHJ^NH^CO^H-HCl 
and  '%\CHJ^NH^CO^H\'HCL  The  first  is  obtained  with 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallizes  in  long 
needles.  The  nitrate  CHJ^NH^CO^HHNO^  forms  long 
prisms. 

1 10,     Methyl  glycocoll  CHJ^NHCH,)  -  CO,H  or 

is  also  known  as  sarcosine;  it  was  first  discovered  by  Liebig 
in  1847.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  methyl 
amine  and  monochloracetic  acid,  by  an  interchange  anal- 
ogous to  that  which  yields  glycocoll  ; 

C,H,C10,     +     2NH,{CH,) 

™^°^^^^^^^^^^^^  methyl  amine 

=  CHlNHCHyCO^H-\-NH^{CH^HCl 

methyl-amine 
sarcosme  hydrcichloride 

It  is  also  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  creatine  and 
caffeine  by  baryta  water.  Sarcosine  crystallizes  in  rhom- 
botdal  prisms;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  only  with 
difficulty  in  alcohol.     It  melts  at  100°,  and  can  be  sublimed 
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without  decompositiou.     It  U  neutraJ,  but  forms  salts  with 
acids  that  ha%*e  an  acid  reaction.     Ignited  with  soda-linie,  it 
evolves  methyl  amine. 
I      'Irimttkyt  glycQCi^U,  or  betaine,  CHX^\CH;)^\-CO,CH,  oi 

'  CH^<J\      '*>{?.  occurs  already  formed  in  tlie  sugar  beet 

(AV/(»  vulgaris) ;  tieiice,  it  is  present  in  the  molasses  from  Ok 
beet,  and  makes  the  latter  valuable  for  obtaining  trimctliyl 
amine.  It  is  al.to  fuund  in  Uie  leaves  and  stalks  of  Lycium 
barbarum,  in  cotton  seed,  malt,  and  in  wheat  sprouts.  It 
cryslallixes  with  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization. 
Betaine  may  bo  formed  synthetically  by  the  action  of  iri- 
methyl  amine  on  chloracctic  acid: 

CH,a-CO,ff+N{CfQ,  =  C/iX^{Cf/X]-CO,C//,  +  NCi 

Betaine   hydrochloride   i«   alsij   obtained   by   the   careful 
oxidation  of  choline  hydrochloride  (see  Art  84); 

I  =  CNj[.V{C//xvco,c//,.ffa+  /i,o 

Betaine  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms  salts 
with  the  acids. 


111.  lIIpiHirlc  AcUl  CH,(.VHC,H,CO)- CO^//.— This 
is  also  known  as  benzoyl  glycocoll  or  bensamtdo-acctic  acid, 
and  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  urine  of  horses 
and  cows,  fnim  which  it  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  it  with 
milk  of  lime  and  precipitating  the  concentrated  filtrate  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  For  purification,  the  cnide  acid  thus 
obtained  is  washed  with  chlorine  water;  or,  the  solution  of 
the  crude  acid  in  soda  lye  is  boiled  with  sodium  hypochlorite, 
until  it  becomes  colorless,  and  the  solution,  after  cooling,  is 
again  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Hippuric  acid 
may  be  prepared  synthetically  by  licating  benzoyl  chloride 
with  silver  glycocoll: 

CHxyiiyCO^Ag-^r  CJISOCl 
-  ClI,{NIIC.H,CO)-CO,H-\-AgCl 


r\ 
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or  by  heating  benzamide  with  chloracetic  acid: 

CH^Cl'  CO,H+  C.HJCO'NH^ 
=  CHJ^NHC,H^COyCOJi'\-HCl 

When  properly  purified,  hippuric  acid  crystallizes  in  long, 
colorless  prisms;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
freely  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol;  it  is,  however, 
insoluble  in  ether,  which  distinguishes  it  from  benzoic  acid. 
Like  benzoic  acid,  it  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  and  is 
precipitated  in  feathery  crystals  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  but 
these  are  not  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  ether.  When 
heated  in  a  retort,  hippuric  acid  decomposes  and  yields  a 
sublimate  of  benzoic  acid.  At  the  same  time,  a  certain 
quantity  of  an  oily  body,  having  a  disagreeable  odor,  distils; 
this  is  phenyl  cyanide  C^H^-CN. 

If,  in  the  preparation  of  hippuric  acid  from  urine,  the 
latter  is  in  the  slightest  degree  putrid,  the  hippuric  acid  is 
entirely  destroyed  during  the  boiUng,  ammonia  is  disengaged 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  liquid  will  only  yield 
benzoic  acid,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  unchanged  secre- 
tion. In  cases  where  benzoic  acid  is  taken  internally,  it  is 
changed  in  the  system  to  hippuric  acid,  and  leaves  the  sys- 
tem as  such  in  the  urine,  in  which  it  may  be  readily  detected. 
Hippuric  acid  dissolves  so  abundantly  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sodium  phosphate  that  this  solution  loses  entirely  its 
alkaline  character,  and  becomes  acid.  This  reaction  may 
explain  the  acid  character  of  fresh  urine  of  man  and  of 
herbivorous  animals.  Most  metallic  oxides  readily  dissolve 
in  hippuric  acid,  forming  hippuratcs;  those  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  ammonium  are  exceedingly  soluble  and,  conse- 
quently, very  difficult  to  crystallize;  their  solutions  form  a 
cream-colored  precipitate  with  ferric  salts,  and  a  white, 
curdy  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  and  mercurous  nitrate. 

Glycocoll  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  substance  of 
two  physiologically  important  compounds,  namely,  creatine 
and  creatinine.  When  solutions  of  cyanamide  and  glycocoll 
are  mixed,  a  compound  that  has  the  formula 

CHIC(NH)[NH>^{NH)\C0J1 


NH:  C< 
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Hlnetl;    Ihia  compound  is  known   as  ^lyco-^yamine  or 
'"'o-tuetic  acid,  and  when  glyco-cyamine  hydrocitloridt 
i  at  180%  it  loses  water  and  is  converted  into^/jvo- 
xxyamidint  hydrochloride  : 

NH  yNHCO 

^<7H.a,,co,H  =  ^''^<W/^.+"-<' 

glyco-cyomine  glyco-cyaiaidine 

If,  now,  instead  of  glycocoU,  methyl  glycocoll  (sarcosir.e| 
»  employed  and  mixed  with  cyanamide,  we  obtain  creatine; 
thus: 

cynniuulclc      mclbyl  glycocoll 


Creatinine  (or  methyl  glyco-cyamidine)  results  froin 
creatine  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  glyco-cyamidinc 
from  glyco-cyamine : 

creatine  crentinine 

llSi.  Ci-eatlne  and  Creatinine. — Creatine,  or  methyl 
glyco-cyamine  CJI^Nfi^,  which  is  also  sometimes  called 
nhthyl guaiiidinc-a<ftic  a^id,  was  first  discovured  in  1834  by 
Chcvrciil  in  niuat  extract.  Liebig  in  1847  subjected  it  to  an 
exhaustive  investigation.  It  is  found  especially  in  the  juice 
of  nuiscles.  It  may  be  prepared  by  treating  a  solution  of 
meat  extract  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  filtering,  removing 
the  excess  of  lead  acetate  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  evap- 
orating the  solution  at  a  gentle  heat  until  it  crystallizes. 
The  crystals  are  separated  from  the  mother  liquor,  and 
alcohol,  added  to  the  latter,  precipitates  a  fresh  quantity 
of  creatine.  Creatine  crystallines  with  1  molecule  of  water 
in  glistening  prisms,  which,  when  heated  to  100°,  sustain  a 
loss  of  water  and  become  opaque.  Its  reaction  is  neutral, 
it  has  a  faintly  bitter  taste,  and  dissolves  rather  readily  in 
boiling  water,  but  very  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Creatine   nitrate   C^H,N,0^-MNO^  crystallizes    in    prisms. 
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When  solutions  of  the  salts  of  creatine  are  heated  above  30°, 
they  are  converted  into  salts  of  creatinine,  a  stronger  base 
containing  H^  and  O  less  than  creatine.  When  creatine  is 
boiled  with  baryta  water,  it  is  converted  into  sarcosine, 
ammonia  being  disengaged  and  barium  carbonate  precipitated 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  ammonia 
and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced  in  this  case  at  the  expense 
of  the  urea,  which  is  formed  directly  by  the  decomposition 
of  creatine: 

creatine  urea  sarcosine 

Creatinine  CJH^Nfiy  or  methyl  glyco-cyamidine^  occurs 
almost  constantly  in  urine  (about  .25  per  cent.)  and  is  readily 
obtained  from  creatine  by  heating  it  in  a  water  bath  and 
passing  a  current  of  pure  hydrochloric-acid  gas  over  it  so 
long  as  any  water  is  formed.  The  creatinine  hydrochloride 
thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  water,  decomposed  by  lead 
hydrate,  the  solution  filtered  and  slowly  evaporated,  where- 
upon it  deposits  prismatic  crystals  of  CJI^Nfi^'^Aq  that  lose 
water  on  exposure  to  air  and  become  opaque.  It  is  much 
more  soluble  than  creatine  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  a 
strong  base  that  can  expel  ammonia  from  ammonium  salts, 
and  yields  crystallized  salts  with  acids.  Its  compound  with 
zinc  chloride  {C^H^N^O)^ZnCl^  is  particularly  characteristic. 
Zinc  chloride  precipitates  it  from  creatinine  solutions  as  a 
crystalline  powder  that  only  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water. 
When  creatinine  is  boiled  with  baryta  water,  it  yields  ammo- 
nia and  methyl  hydantoin,  according  to  the  equation: 

This  compound  is  the  methylated  derivative  of  hydantouiy 
ox  glycolyl'urea  0\C<^rr  r-rr  and  is  eventually  decom- 
posed into  sarcosine,  C(9„  and  NH^, 

113«  Amldo-Proplonic  Acid. — Amido- propionic  acid 
CH^*  CH(NH^ '  CO^Hy  also  known  as  alaniney  is  derived  from 
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I  ••i.'Mnr-  and  o-brom-proprionic  acids,  by  means  of  ammonia. 

1,It  forms  hiini  noctlles  of  a  sweetish  lasic.  which  dissolve  in 

f  «bout  5  parts  of  wBler,  and  are  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol 

I  and  insoluble  in   ether.     When   cxpusc-d   to   heat  the  acid 

twifiDS  to  char  at  about  237°,  and  melts  at  255°,  and  then 

KUbliincs  with  dvcompoMtion.     Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into 

cihylidcne   lactic   acid,     Hulalanmc,   which    occurs  in   the 

pHncn:«s  of  the  ox,  is  B-iimidtvisovaleric  acid,  and  has  ibe 

.  formula  (t7/J,:  CH-CUi^NH^^CO^H. 

114.     JjenoIn«.  —  Leucine,   or  a-amiiio-caJrroU  acid, 

I  C,H^,NO^  or  C//,-(C//,),r//(.V//J-C(7,//.  was  discovered 

in  1818  by  Proust  in  old  cheese;   its  occurrence  is  physiu- 

lojpciilly  imixirttint.      It  is  present  in  the  pancreas,  in  the 

I  Bplcen,  in  ihc  lymph  glands,  and,  in  typhoid,  it  occurs  in  the 

liver,     ll  ia  a.  proiluet  of  the  decay  of  albuminoids.     It  is 

■  also  formed  when  horn,  gelatinous  tissues,  or  albuminous 

niiitters  are  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  fused  witli 

potassium  hydrate.    In  the  reactions,  tyrosine,  and  sometimes 

glyeiKoII,  is  formed.     Leucine  crystallizes  in  pearly  scaler 

that  have  a  fatty  feci,  melt  at  270°,  and  sublime,  undeooni- 

poeed,  when  very  carefully  heated;   rapid   heating;   breaks 

leucine  up  into  amyl  amine  and  CO^i 

It  is  st.luhle  in  4H  parts  of  water  at  12",  and  in  8{iO  parts 
of  alciiln.l.  It  is  neutral  in  its  reactions,  but  forms  coni- 
])iiuiiils  wit!)  aci.ls  as  well  as  with  bases.  Hydriodic  acid 
ctmverts  it  iutn  caproic  acid  and  ammonia: 

rj/j.\7/.;}-co,//+2//r  =  c,f/„-co,//+jv//,+r^ 

TfL-almcnt  with  nitrous  add  converts  leucine  intoleucic 
or  hydruxy-caproic  acid : 

CJ/J.y/f,)-CO,//+//A'0,  =  CJ-f,^{NO)-CO,//+JV,+f/,0 
Leucine  iii.iy  be  prepared  synthetically  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  cm  bromocaproic  acid; 


/-v 
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or  by  digesting  valeraldehyde  ammonia  with  hydrocyanic 
and  hydrochloric  acids: 

C,H,,0'NH,  +  HCN+  HCl'\-  Hfi 
=  C,H^XNH,)CO,H+NH^Cl 

115.  Tyrosine.  —  Tyrosine,  or  hydroxy-phenyl-amido^ 
propionic  acid,  C\H^^NO,  or  CH^{C,HfiH)CH{NH;iCO^H, 
is  formed  together  with  leucine  when  albuminoids  or  gelati- 
noid  substances  are  either  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
or  fused  with  potassium  hydrate.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
boiling,  for  16  hours,  1  part  of  horn  shavings  with  2  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  4  times  its  volume  of  water. 
The  liquid  is  then  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime,  filtered, 
the  filtrate  evaporated  to  half  its  volume,  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  treated  with  an  excess  of  lead  carbon- 
ate. The  solution  containing  the  tyrosine  as  lead  salt  is 
decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  filtered,  and  evaporated. 
The  tyrosine  crystallizes  out,  while  the  mother  liquor  con- 
tains leucine  in  solution.  Tyrosine  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  cold  water,  dissolves  in 
150  parts  of  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  therefrom  in  long, 
^lender  needles.  It  forms  definite  compounds  with  both 
acids  and  bases.  Tyrosine  may  be  recognized  by  the  follow- 
ing reaction.  When  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  a  voluminous  yellow  precipitate 
is  formed  that  assumes  a  deep  copper-red  color  by  boiling 
with  nitric  acid  containing  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  oxide. 

116«  Asparagine. — ^Asparagine,  or  amido-siiccinamic 
acid,  C.H^Nfi^  or  C^H^NHJ^CO-NH^COOH,  occurs  natu- 
rally  in  asparagus,  beets,  the  roots  of  marshmallow,  licorice 
wood,  and  in  the  buds  of  cereals,  peas,  vetches,  and  beans 
before  they  flower.  It  may  be  prepared  from  marshmallow 
roots  by  chopping  them,  macerating  them  in  the  cold  with 
milk  of  lime,  precipitating  the  filtered  liquid  with  barium 
carbonate,  and  evaporating  the  clear  solution  over  the  water 
bath  to  a  syrup.  The  asparagine  then  crystallizes,  on  cool- 
ing, in  shining  transparent  prisms  that  have  a  faint  cooling 
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taste,  and  are  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  crystals  contain  1  molecule  of 
water.  Asparagine  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  weak  acid  and 
as  a  weak  base.  In  contact  with  ferments,  asparagine  is 
converted  into  ammonium  succinate.  When  acted  on  by 
nitrous  acid,  it  is  converted  into  malic  acid: 

CJI,NH^{CO'NH^  CO'OH+ %HNO^ 
=  C^H^0H{C0'0H)(C0'0H)+N^  +  2H^0 

This  reaction  led  at  first  to  the  conclusion  that  asparagine 
was  an  amide  of  malic  acid,  with  which,  however,  it  is  only 
isomeric.  Ordinary  asparagine  is  levorotary,  but  an  isomer- 
ide  has  been  found  in  the  mother  liquor  from  crude  aspara- 
gine, which  is  dextrorotary  to  the  same  extent,  and  is  much 
sweeter  than  ordinary  asparagine.  A  solution  of  the  two  in 
equal  proportions  is  optically  inactive,  but  the  asparagines  are 
deposited  from  it  in  crystals,  which  are,  respectively,  right- 
handed  and  left-handed.  The  isomeric  derivatives  from 
each  kind  retain  the  optical  properties  of  their  source. 
When  asparagine  is  boiled  with  acids  or  alkalies,  it  is  con- 
verted into  amido-sHccinic  or  aspartic  acid : 

Cjr^NH^{CO'NH;j{CO'  OH)  +  H^O 
=  C^H^Nn^{CO'OH){CO'OH)+NH^ 

Aspartic  acid  occurs  in  beet  molasses,  and  is  obtained  by 
various  reactions  from  albuminous  substances.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  small  rhombic  prisms,  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  alcohol,  but  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which 
it  crystallizes.  Its  acid  solution  is  dextrorotarj',  while  its 
alkaline  solution  is  levorotary.  Like  other  amido  acids,  it 
unites  both  with  acids  and  with  alkalies;  with  the  latter  it 
forms  both  acid  and  neutral  sjilts;  for  instance, 

C.H,Nn^<^^yj^^^  Cjr,.yir^<^f^^^^^  C,H,NH^<^f^*>Ba 

acid  salt  neutral  salt  neutral  salt 

By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  aspartic  acid  is  converted 
into  malic  acid.     An  optically  inactive  variety  of  aspartic 
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acid  is  also  known;  this  is  obtained  by  heating  fumarimide 
with  water: 

fumarimide  ^(i^^v^' 

It  crystallizes  in  large  monoclinic  prisms,  and  is  a  little 
more  soluble  in  water  than  the  active  acid;  nitrous  acid  con- 
verts it  into  inactive  malic  acid. 

1 1 7«  Amldobenzolc  Acids. — Amidobenzoic  acids  have 
the  formula  C.//,(AW,)-C(9,iV;  of  these  the  1:2  acid 
known  as  anthranilic  acid  is  the  most  important;  being  an 
oxidation  product  of  indigo.  It  is  prepared  by  reducing 
1  :  2  nitrobenzoic  acid;  it  sublimes  in  needles,  melts  at  144% 
and  dissolves  in  hot  water. 

118«  Amldosulphonlc  Acids. — Amidosul phonic 
acids  also  exist.  Taurine^  or  amido'ethyl-sulphonic  acid 
C^Hjl^NH^SO^Hy  was  discovered  in  the  bile  of  oxen  by 
Gmelin  in  1824,  and  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  ox  gall  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness  on  the  steam 
bath,  and  treating  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  which 
leaves  the  taurine  undissolved.  This  is  dissolved  in  water, 
from  which  the  taurine  crystallizes  in  large  prisms  that  are 
moderately  soluble  in  water  and  entirely  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
It  melts  and  decomposes  at  about  240°.  Taurine  contains 
the  groups  NH^  and  SOJf^  and  is,  therefore,  both  a  base  and 
a  sulphonic  acid.  But  as  the  two  groups  neutralize  each 
other,  the  compound  has  a  neutral  reaction.  It  can  form 
salts  with  the  alkalies.  Boiling  acids  and  alkalies  do  not 
affect  it,  but  when  fused  with  potassium  hydrate  it  is  decom- 
posed, forming  the  acetate  and  sulphite  of  potassium,  as  is 
seen  from  the  following  equation: 

c,h^{nh;)SO,h+:^koh 

Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  isothionic  acid: 
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VIAZO  ANIl  AKO  COMVOVynr*. 
IIW.      IHazo  Ci>ni|>ouD<lK. — Dinzo   compounds   may  ( 

^tdefiood  as  comijouiids  ihal  contain  two  doubly  linked  nitro^ 

n  atoms,  each  of  which  is  linkvd  to  a  monovalent  atom  or 
Iftdlcal;  their  type  may  be  represented  as /^-.Vj^V- A",  where 
J?  and  V?' arc  cither  monovalent  atoms  or  radicals.  Diaw 
voinpouudii  are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  oxides  on 
ammonia  bases,  and  the  reaction  that  takes  place  is  calkd 
a  Jiata  reaction.  The  amines  of  open-chain  hydrxxrarbons 
seem  to  have  little  tendency  to  undergo  this  reaction,  and  it 
has  always  been  found  that  diazo  compounds  of  the  type 
R-N:  N-R'  are  only  known  when  ^  is  a  positive  mooo^-aleul 

I  radical  containing  a  benzene  ring,  and  R'  a  negative  mono- 
valent radical.  Amido  acids  of  the  ojren-chain  series  appear 
to  form  an  exception,  as  Iht-y  undergo  the  diazo  reaction  and 
form  diazo  compounds  that  contain  the  two  doubly  linked 
nitrogen  atoms.  These  compounds  are,  however,  differendy 
constructed;  while  in  the  true  diazo  compounds  the  extra 
afTmities  of  the  two  nitrogen  atoms  are  combined  to  two 
different  atoms  or  radicals,  in  the  oi)en-chaiii  diazo  com- 
pounds, they  are  both  joined  to  a  single  carbon  atom,  and 
have  only  been  isolated  as  ethereal  salts  or  as  amides. 

1  "iO.     lUnxo  Conipouufls  of  Fattv  Amines. — The  com- 

pounds  II    ,  C  IICOJI,    known   as  diazo-acctk  acid,   being 

dt  rived  from  an  open-ehain  carbon,  has  not  been  obtained  in 
state,   but    its    ethereal    salt,   ethyl  liiazo-acctale 


'\\^C 


\\  /C/fCO^-CJf^,  has  been  obtained  as  a  yellow,  oily  pre- 
cipitate, when  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloride  of  ethv! 
amido-acetato  is  treated  with  sodium  nitrite.  It  boils  at 
144^,  and  undergoes  decomposition  when  treated  with  acids; 
this  decomposition  takes  an  explosive  character  it  the  acid  is 

strong,  Diazo-acitnvntit' W   }( H'O.VH^   is    obtained    when 


r^ 
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ethyl  diazo-acetate  is  slowly  and  carefully  dissolved  in  strong 
ammonia.  It  is  a  yellow,  crj'stalline  body  that  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  detonates  when  suddenly  heated.  Triazo-acetic 
acid  is  obtained  as  its  sodium  salt  by  heating  ethyl  diazo- 
acetate  with  strong  sodium  hydrate;  from  this  the  mineral 
acids  separate  the  free  acid,  which  crystallizes  in  orange-red 
tablets,  having  the  composition  C^HJSlJ^COOH)^,ZHfi,  Its 
aqueous  solution,  as  well  as  that  of  its  salts,  is  colored  red 
by  exposure  to  air  and  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  important  as 
the  source  of  hydrazine  (see  Art.  19,  Inorganic  Chemist ry^ 
Part  2),  the  sulphate  of  which  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
triazo-acetic  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid: 

Dtazomethane    II  yCH^  is,  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 

a  yellow,  odorless,  but  extremely  poisonous,  gas  that  strongly 
attacks  the  skin,  the  eyes,  and  the  lungs.  It  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  alkalies  on  nitrosomethyl  urethane: 


=  CH/^  II  +i/.^+  NaO^CO^CJJ^ 


/ 

It  is  converted  by  water  into  methyl  alcohol. 


121.     Dlazo  Compounds  of  Aromatic  Amines. — At 

a  more  or  less  elevated  temperature,  the  amines  of  closed- 
chain  hydrocarbons,  i.  e.,  the  aromatic  amines,  react  with 
nitrous  acid  exactly  similar  to  the  amines  of  the  open-chain 
hydrocarbon,  i.  e.,  the  fatty  amines;  that  is,  the  group  NH^ 
is  replaced  by  the  ^/Z" group;  for  instance: 

If  this  reaction,  however,  is  executed  at  a  hnver  tempera- 
ture, and,  especially,  if  a  salt  of  an  amine  is  used,  the  result 
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h  entirely  different,  the  diazo  corupound  being  formed  as  an 
intermediate  product: 


Mnillii«  nlirAto 


diaxo  benzene 


The  salts  of  diazo  compounds  are,  as  a  rule,  prepared  in 
aqueous  solutions,  ancc  they  are  only  used  as  intermediate 
pniducts  in  the  preparation  of  other  comp<.mnda,  and  for  the 
production  of  azo  comiwunds.  The  amido  compound  is  dis- 
soK-ed  in  dilute  acid,  the  solution  cooled  in  ice,  and  the  cal- 

I ciliated  quantity  of  sodium  nitrite  added. 
For  preparing  the  crystalline  salts,  amyl  nitrite  is  the  one 
most  advantageously  used,  and  the  reaction  should  be  effected 
in  absolute  alcohol;  the  amine  and  the  aniyl  nitrite  are  dis- 
solved in  the  alcohol,  and  an  acid  is  added  to  the  cooled  solu- 
tion :  after  a  few  minutes  the  diazo  salt  crystallizes,  and  may 
be  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether: 


il'i.     THn?iolK>nzene   Nitrate. —Diazobenzene    nitrate 

{\//^.\\-  .\'(\  is  t>biaincd  as  a  crystalline  deposit  when  a  cur- 
rent of  iiitnnis  vapors  is  passed  into  a  saturated  solution  of 
aniline  nitrate: 

cjf,-xnjfyo,-\-ihVo^  =  c.h^n^-no.-^2H^o 

niiilhii:  nitrate  diazobcnzeDS  nitrate 

It  will  be  Keen  from  the  equation  that  this  compound  is 
formed  by  the  substitution  of  1  atom  of  nitrogen  for  3  atoms 
of  hydroj,'en  in  aniline  nitrate.  It  forms  long,  colorless 
prisms,  very  soluble  in  water,  slifjhtly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  insoluble  in  ether.  It  explodes  quite  violently  by  heat- 
ing or  by  percussion. 

Resides  this  nitrate,  there  arc  other  compounds  of  diazo- 
benzenc.  They  all  contain  the  group  -.V;  A''-,  characteristic 
of  the  diazo  compounds,  and  are  linked  on  one  side  to  phenyl. 


^V 
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and  on  the  other  to  chlorine,  bromine,  or  an  oxidized  group. 
The  following  formulas  show  plainly  their  constitution: 

CJi^'N\  N'  CI       (diazobenzene  chloride) 
C^H^ 'N:N-Br       (diazobenzene  bromide) 
C^H^'N:  N'NO^    (diazobenzene  nitrate) 
C^H^'N:  N'SO^H  (diazobenzene  sulphate) 

These  compounds  present  several  interesting  reactions: 

1.  When  heated  with  water,  they  disengage  nitrogen  and 
are  converted  into  phenols : 

2.  The  diazo  group  may  be  replaced  by  //",  the  -hydro- 
carbon being  formed,  by  boiling  the  compound  with  alcohol. 

C.H^'N:  N'Cl+  C^H^'OH 
=  C,H^H+N^  +  HCl+CH^'CHO 

3.  When  warmed  with  a  cuprojus  salt,  diazo  compounds 
give  off  nitrogen,  and  are  converted  into  benzene-substitu- 
tion products: 

C^H^'NiN'Br  =  C.//,Br  +  A\ 

It  is  thus  possible  to  replace  the  A^//,  group  in  aromatic 
compounds  by  the  halogens  or  cyanogens.  This  reaction  is 
known  as  Sandmeyer^s  reaction. 

4.  With  auric  and  platinic  chlorides,  diazobenzene  chlo- 
ride forms  double  salts.  When  the  platinic  chloride  is  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  chlorobenzene: 

[C,H^'N\N'Cl\PtCl,  =  2CJ/,C/+^l.\\  +  2C/,  +  Pt 

The  above  reactions  show  conclusivclv  that  diazobenzene 
compounds  must  contain  the  Cj//^  group;  that  the  nitrogen 
atoms  are  linked  in  the  manner  represented  is  concluded 
from  the  fact  that  diazobenzene  salts  yield  phenyl-hydrazine 
salts  when  reduced : 

C.ff,'N:IV'a+f7,  =  CJ1^'NH'NH^,HCl 

123.  Diazo- Amldo  Compounds.  —  When  it  is 
attempted   to   prepare   a  diazobenzene   compound    in    the 


>  »bseHCC  of  an  ocid,  a  diaio  compound  is  obtained  that  is  n 
I   complex  than  the   preceding.      Thus,   tf/itsi^-amiJo  bfnuiu 

C,fi,-N:  N  N H-CJf,  Is  obtained  when  A'.C,  is  passed  in  a 

cooled  bolutioQ  of  bcnuine   in  alcohol.      It   forms  brilliant 

goldcn-ycllow  .scales  that  fuse  at  about  HI",  and  if  heated  to 

a  higher  lcmi>erature,  explode  violently. 

If  an  alcoholic  solution  ot  diazo-amido    benzene   is  kft 

standing;  for  some  time,  or  if  it  is  gently  heated  with  a  little 
!   aniline  hydrochloride,  it  undergoes  an  Intramolecular  trans- 

fonnttttijn,  being  converted  into  the  corresponding  amido-aio 

compound;  thus, 

C^^N: NNU-CJI^    becomes    C^H^-N; NC,H,'NH, 

dtftzo-oniido  bcDtenc  aniLdo-azo  l>eDzcne 

This  change  shows  us  at  once  the  difference  that  exists 
between  dinzo  compounds  and  azo  compounds,  which  will  be 
treated  on  in  the  following  articles.  Boih  classes  of  com- 
pounds contain  the  group  -N'-K-,  but  in  the  diazo  compounds 
this  group  fonns  the  connecting  link  between  an  aromatic 
group  and  a  monovalent  atom  or  group,  while  in  the  azo  com- 
pound it  connects  two  aromatic  groups.  This  may  be 
understood  at  ouce  from  the  following  formulas: 


D'uiZi}  •irrivati'.rs. 
CJl,-.\':XCl 

(liiLzobtiiiciic  clilorido 

CJf^-X-.X-Xll-CJl, 
dinirt-amklo  benzene 


Azo  derivatives. 
azobenzene 

C,H,N:NC,H,XH, 

antido-aio  benztne 


12-i.  \7.n  romponiMls. — When  a  nitro  compound  is 
reduced  in  a<:id  sohiliou,  tlic  corresponding  amido  deriva- 
tive is  immediately  produced ;  but  when  an  alkaline  solution 
is  employed  there  are  formed,  in  the  case  of  the  aromatic 
nitro  compounds,  three  intermediate  products,  derived  from 
two  molecules  of  the  nitro  compound.  Thus,  nitrobenzene  in 
alkaline  solution  will  yield  aizoxvliinzene,  azobenzette,  and 
kydrazobcnzenc,  according  to  the  reducing  power  of  the 
agent  employed. 


r\ 
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>(?  II  I 

C.H^NO,        CJl^'W  C,H^N       C,H^-NH 

'nrirnz^e        ->-ybe-ene       azobenzene     hydrazobenzene 

Azoxybenzene  C^^H^J^fiy  which  is  the  product  of  the 
incomplete  reduction  of  2  molecules  of  nitrobenzene,  may 
be  prepared  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate  with  nitrobenzene,  or  by  oxydizing  azobenzene  by 
chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid.  Azoxybenzene  forms  long, 
yellow  needles  that  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  3G°,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  distillation  into  aniline  and  azobenzene.  By  redu- 
cing agents  it  is  converted  into  azobenzene  and  hydrazo- 
benzene. 

Azobenzene  C^^H^^N^y  or  C^H^-NiN-C^H^^  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  a  reducing  agent,  such  as  sodium  amalgam,  on 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzene: 

It  is  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  nitrobenzene  in  alcohol, 
adding  an  equal  weight  of  potassium  hydrate,  and  distilling, 
when  the  alcohol  is  oxidized  to  acetic  acid,  and  the  nitro- 
benzene reduced  to  azobenzene.  As  the  end  of  the  distilla- 
tion approaches,  the  azobenzene  comes  over  as  a  dark- red  oil 
that,  after  a  short  time,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Azobenzene  is  converted  into  hydrazobensene 

by  reducing  agents,  such  as  zinc  dust,  sodium  hydrate,  and 
ammonium  sulphide,  in  the  presence  of  alcohol: 

The  latter  body  crystallizes  in  tables,  is  fusible  at  131°, 
and  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.     When  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  hydrazobenzene 
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breaks  tip  into  azobenzene  and  aniline,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  equation: 

hydrazobenzene  azobenzene  aniline 

Acids  convert  hydrazobenzene  into  a  basic  isomeride  heU' 
zidine  from  which  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  dye- 
stuffs  are  derived : 

hydrazobenzene  benzidine 

125.  Dyestiiflfe. — It  is  the  object  of  the  dyer  to  fix  cer- 
tain coloring  matters  permanently  in  the  fabric,  and,  con- 
sequently his  processes  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  latter, 
and  of  the  color  to  be  applied.  In  order  that  uniformity  of 
colors  and  perfect  penetration  in  the  fiber  may  be  obtained, 
it  is  essential  that  the  dycstuff  be  in  solution,  and  that  it 
forms  an  insoluble  compound  (the  dye)  with  either  the  fiber  of 
the  material  itself  or  with  some  other  substance  (the  mordant) 
previously  fixed  in  the  fiber.  Most  dyestuffs  arc  capable 
of  forming  dyes  with  wool — and,  also,  though  to  a  smaller 
extent,  with  silk — without  the  medium  of  a  mordant ;  the  dyes 
thus  produced  are  known  as  substantive  dyes.  With  cotton, 
however,  the  medium  of  a  mordant  appears  to  be  nearly  always 
necessary,  and  the  dyes  thus  obtained  are  known  as  adjtxtive 
dyes.  It  will  be  seen  that,  since  a  dyestuff  must  enter  into 
some  form  of  chemical  combination  before  it  can  become 
a  dye,  it  must  be  a  compound  that  possesses  a  certain 
amount  of  chemical  activity,  and  it  has  been  found  that  those 
compounds  that  are  most  successfully  employed  as  dyestuffs 
are  either  acid  or  basic  in  character.  This  observation  has 
been  found  to  be  of  considerable  practical  value,  since  it  has 
shown  that,  although  a  compound  maybe  apparently  useless 
as  a  dycstuff,  it  may  become  useful  if  it  is  treated  in  such  a 
way  that  the  necessary  acidity  or  basicity  is  imparted  to  it. 
From  what  has  been  siiid  in  various  previous  articles,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  it  is  possible  to  impart  acidity  to  an 
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organic  compound  by  the  introduction  of  certain  radicals,  as, 
for  instance,  OH  and  SOfiHy  or  to  impart  basicity  by  the 
introduction  of  the  group  NH^.  Of  course,  only  certain 
organic  compounds  can  be  converted  into  dyestuffs  by  the 
introduction  of  such  radicals;  these  compounds  are  known 
as  chromogens^  and  the  groups  that  lend  them  their  dyeing 
capacity  are  called  auxochromes.  An  acid  auxochrome  will 
yield  an  acid  dyestuff  capable  of  being  fixed  by  a  basic 
mordant  (as  alumina,  for  instance),  while  a  basic  auxo- 
chrome will  yield  a  basic  dyestuff  that  can  be  fixed  by  an 
acid  mordant  (as,  for  instance,  by  tannin).  The  dyestuff  by 
itself  may  be  a  colorless  substance,  but  it  must  be  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  compound  that  is  formed  in  the  fiber  must  be 
colored  as  well  as  insoluble. 

Azobenzene  is  a  colored  substance,  but  as  it  is  chemically 
inactive  as  well  as  insoluble,  it  is,  therefore,  not  a  dyestuff, 
but  it  is  a  chromogen,  for  by  the  introduction  of  the  OH 
or  AW,  group,  compounds  are  produced  that  are  either 
dyestuffs  (provided  they  are  soluble  in  water)  or  become 
dyestuffs  when  rendered  soluble  by  conversion  into  sulphonic 
acids. 

126.  Amldo-Azo  Compounds.  —  Amido-azo  com- 
pounds are  produced  by  the  interaction  of  a  diazo  chloride 
and  an  amine  (or  amido  compound) ;  thus  amido-azo  benzene 
CJJ^N\N'C^HJ^NH^  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
diazobenzene  chloride  on  aniline : 

C,H^N:NCl+CJi,'NH^  =  C,H^N\N'CJIXNH^-\-HCl 

Amido-azo  benzene  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  yellow 
rhombic  needles;  its  hydrochloride  forms  viulet  needles.  It 
forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  commercial  aniline yclloiv. 

Diamido-azo  benzene  C^H^'N\N'CJ{^{NH^^  is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  diazobenzene  chloride  on  metaphenylene 
diamine,  as  is  seen  from  the  equation : 

C.//.yV:.Va+(f.//,(.V//,), 
-  C,H,-  N:  N-  C,H,{NHX  +  HCl 
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It  IS  a  yellow  crystalline  base  that  dissolves  with  red  color 
in  acids.  Its  hydrochloride  is  an  orange-yellow  dyestuff, 
known  commercially  as  chrysoidine. 

Triamido-azo  bettzene  C^HJl^NH^NiNC^Hjl^NH^^  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  Nfi^  on  metaphenylene  diamine. 
It  forms  brownish -yellow  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water;  the  salts  are  reddish  brown.  Its  hydrochloride  forms 
the  coloring  matter  Bis  ware  k  broivn, 

Dimethyl-ainido-azo  benzene  C^H^'N:N'C^H^'N{CHX 
crystallizes  in  golden-yellow  plates.  The  chloride  crystallizes 
in  violet  needles.  Its  monosulphonic  acid,  dimetliyl-aniido' 
azo'benzene-sulphonic  acid  C^H^SOJI)  -N:  N-  CJI^  •  N{  CIIX^ 
is  also  known  as  methyl-orange^  helianthipiy  or  orange  III ;  it 
is  used  in  the  laboratory  instead  of  litmus,  as  an  indicator  in 
alkalimetrical  titrations,  the  yellow  solution  being  colored 
red  by  traces  of  acid. 

127.  Hydroxy- Azo  Compounds. — Hydroxy-azo  com- 
pounds, or  short  oxy-azo  compounds,  are  prepared  by  the 
interaction  of  a  diazo  chloride  and  a  phenol.  Thus, 
hydroxy-azo  benzene  C^H^-Ni  N-C^HJI^OH)  is  prepared  from 
diazobenzene  chloride  and  phenol,  as  is  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing equation: 

CJT.'N:  NCI+  CJIJOH  =  CJT^^Nx  N^C.HJiOH)  +HCI 

It  crystallizes  in  brick-red  rhombic  prisms,  and  is  a 
yellowish-red  dye.  Dihydroxy-azo-benzene-sulphonic  acid 
CJfX'^OJfj'JV:  N''C^f/^{OI/)^is  prepared  from  diazo-ben- 
zenc-sulphonic  acid  and  resorcinol  C^H^{OH)^.  It  forms  a 
sodium  salt  that  is  known  as  resorcin  yellow, 

128.  Hydrazine  Compounds. — Just  as  the  amines  are 

derived  from  ammonia  AV/,,  so  the  hydrazines  are  derived 
from  hydrazine  If^XX/f^.  Tliey  may  be  primary  hydra- 
zincs,  represented  by  the  general  formula  R-NH-WH^^  ox 
secondary  hydrazines,  represented  by  the  formula  R :  N-NH^, 
When  R  is  an  alkyl  radical,  the  hydrazines  are  best  prepared 
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by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the  corresponding  nltroso- 

SLttilUQS' 

R^:N'NO  +  H,  =  RiNNH^  +  H^O 

but  when  /?  is  an  aromatic  radical,  the  hydrazines  are  most 
readily  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  diazo 
compound.  The  alkyl  hydrazines  are  of  little  importance, 
and  will  not  be  considered  here.  The  most  important  hydra- 
zine compound  \s phenyl  hydrazine  CJJ^-NH^NH^y  which  is 
obtained  by  reducing  diazobenzene  chloride  with  sodium 
sulphite,  or  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid: 

C^H^N\  NCl+4:HCl+%SnCl^ 
=  C.H^NH'NH^HCl+^SnCl, 

Phenyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride  is  obtained  as  a  precipi- 
tate that,  after  being  filtered  off  and  washed  with  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  decom- 
posed by  strong  NaOH,  whereupon  the  hydrazine  falls  as  an 
oily  layer  that  is  removed  and  freed  from  water  by  distilling 
with  potassium  carbonate.  Phenyl  hydrazine  is  a  colorless 
oil,  solidifying,  on  cooling,  in  tabular  cr^'stals  that  melt  at 
17.5^  It  boils  at  241°  with  partial  decomposition.  Its 
si^ecific  gravity  at  23°  is  1.007.  Phenyl  hydrazine  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
acts  as  a  powerful  base,  forming  salts  with  the  acids,  and  is 
a  strong  reducing  agent.  It  readily  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  becoming  brown.  It  reduces  alkaline  cupric  solu- 
tions, even  in  thecold^  precipitating  yellow  cuprous  hydroxide, 
and  evolving  nitrogen,  while  aniline  and  benzene  are  found 
in  the  solution.  This  is  a  general  reaction  for  identifying 
hydrazines,  and  may  also  be  employed  for  diazo  compounds 
by  boiling  their  aqueous  solutions  with  hydropotassium  sul- 
phite, to  reduce  them  to  hydrazines,  and  adding  potash  and  an 
alkaline  cupric  solution.  It  also  reduces  mercuric  oxide  in 
the  cold,  forming  nitrogen,  aniline,  benzene,  and  mercury 
diphenyl.  Solution  of  hydrazine  hydrochloride  mixed  with 
sodium  acetate  forms  a  general  test  for  aldehydes  and 
ketones,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble,  oily,  or  cr^^stalline  com- 
poundSy  thus  precipitating  them  from  their  aqueous  solutions. 
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120.  In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  eighteenth  centurv, » 
color  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  mannfaclurer  of 
at  Berliu,  Germany:  it  was  sold  under  the  name  of 
m  blur.  This  color  was  used  for  a  considerable  time. 
but  little  atlentioa  was  piiid  to  its  chemical  composiiion, 
until  Magncr,  near  the  end  of  that  century,  discovered  that, 
by  boiling  Prussian  blue  with  an  alkali,  the  former  was 
decomposed,  yielding  a  residue  of  red  oxide  of  iron  and  a 
solution  that  reproduced  the  blue  when  a  salt  of  iron  was 
added  to  it;  from  this  he  inferred  that  Prussian  blue  was  a 
compound  of  oxide  of  iron  with  an  acid  for  whicb  the  alVali 
had  a  stronger  affinity.  This  theory  was  confirmed  in  176J 
by  the  investigations  of  Scheele,  who  observed  that,  when 
lin  ulkaliue  solution,  prepared  for  making  the  blue,  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  or 
to  the  action  of  carl>on  dioxide,  the  solution  lost  its  power  of 
furnishing  the  color,  but  a  paper,  previously  impregiiated 
with  oxide  of  iron,  was  colored  blue  by  the  escaping  vapor 
Schccle  also  prepared  this  acid  in  a  pure  state,  which,  in 
reference  to  its  origin,  was  called  priissk  acid. 

The  invcstrjralions  of  Berthollet  in  1787  not  only  proved 
the  components  of  prussic  acid  to  be  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
oxy>;L-n,  but  also  showed  that  the  power  of  the  alkaline  liquor 
to  jirothice  Prussian  blue  depended  on  the  presence  of  a 
yellow  sidt,  crystallizing  in  octahedrons,  and  containing 
prussic  aciil,  potash,  and  oxide  of  iron,  though  the  latter  was 
so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  other  constituents  that  it 
could  not  be  separated  by  those  substances  that  are  usually 
employed  to  precipitate  iron.  Porrett,  in  1814,  decomposed 
Prussian  blue  with  baryta,  and  subsequently  removed  the 
baryta  from  the  salt  thus  obtained  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  when  he  obtained  a  solution  of  the  acid  which  be  named 
ferrurctted  chyazk  acid.  In  1815,  Gay-Lussac,  having 
boiled  Prussian  blue  (or  priissialc  of  iron,  as  it  was  then 
called)  with  red  oxide  of  mercurj-  and  water,  and  crystallized 
the  so  called  pnissiate  of  mercury,  exposed  it,  in  the  dry 
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state,  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  obtained  a  gas  having  the 
composition  6W,  which  was  called  cyanogen^  from  the 
Greek  Kvavoq,  kyanos^  ** blue, "in  allusion  to  its  connection 
with  Prussian  blue.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  substance 
that  had  been  called  ferruretted  chyazic  acid  contained  iron 
and  the  elements  of  cyanogen,  whence  it  was  called  ferro- 
cyanic  acid^  and  its  salts  were  spoken  of  as  ferrocyanates. 
Robiquet  first  obtained  this  acid  in  the  crystallized  state, 
having  the  composition  CJiJNJFe\  and  since  it  was  found 
that,  when  brought  in  contact  with  metallic  oxides,  it 
exchanged  the  H^  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  metal, 
according  to  the  equation : 

it  was  concluded  that  the  CJSlJFe  composed  a  distinct  group 
or  radical,  which  was  named  fcrrocyanogen^  the  acid  being 
called  hydrofcrrocyanic  acid^  and  the  salt  fcrrocyantde. 
The  formula  Fey  is  given  by  some  writers  to  the  radical 
CNFe. 
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130.  Cyanogen. — The  preparation  and  properties  of 
cyanogen  have  been  treated  on  in  a  general  way  in  Arts. 
153,  154,  and  155,  Inorganic  Chemistry^  Part  2,  but  it 
seems  advisable  to  add  a  few  details  here.  All  organic 
compounds  that  contain  nitrogen  give  sodium  cyanide  when 
ignited  with  sodium;  similarly,  potassium  cyanide  is  obtained 
when  charcoal  containing  nitrogen  is  heated  with  potassium 
carbonate.  Cyanogen  itself  is  most  readily  prepared  by 
heating  mercuric  cyanide  Hg{CN)^,  But,  in  heating  mer- 
curic cyanide,  a  black  solid  substance,  paracyanogen,  is 
formed,  and  remains  behind  in  the  retort.  It  has  the  same 
composition  as  cyanogen,  and  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
its  polymeric  modification.  Cyanogen  is  a  colorless  gas  with 
a  strong  odor;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and 
bums  with  a  purple-colored  flame.  It  is  extremely  poisonous. 
In  aqueous  solution,  cyanogen  soon  undergoes  change,  and  a 
brown,  amorphous  body,  azulmic  acidC^N^HjO^  is  deposited. 
In  the  solution  are  found  ammonium  siilts,  especially  the 
carbonate,  formate,  and  oxalate,  together  with  urea. 
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131.  Potajfwlitin  Fcrrocyanlilo.  —  Potassium  ferm- 
cyanide  iKC.V./'-(C'.\'),.:i//,0,  or  A\C\.\\F^,3//,0.  or 
{KCN),CNFe'-CN{KCN\:AH,0,  is  preijared  on  a  large 
scale  by  calcining  animal  matter,  such  as  blood,  horn,  refuse 
of  skins,  and  leather,  in  a  cluMid  iron  vessel  with  potassium 
carbonate,  The  charred  maas,  which  contains  potassium 
cyanide,  is  exhauikted  wilh  boiling  water,  and  ferrous  sul- 
phate is  added  to  the  solution,  which  is  then  evaporated  t^ 
cry^tnlliKiition;  or  the  solution  is  boiled  with  metallic  iron, 
which  dissolves,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  iron 
may  also  be  added  to  the  mixture  of  animal  matter  and 
potasnium  carbonate  before  calcining;  after  cooling,  the 
.  mass  IS  pulverized  and  exhausted  with  boiling  water.  The 
solution  contains  ferrocyanido.  When  siifliciently  concen- 
trated, it  deposits  the  salt  in  yellow  erv-stals.  They  are 
unaltcrod  by  the  air,  hut  lose  12.  tf  percent,  of  water  at  ]l>0°. 
The  anhydrous  salt  is  white.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  dis- 
solves in  2  parts  of  boiling  and  4  parts  of  cold  water,  but  is 
.. insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  with  bodies  rich  in 
I  oxygon,  as,  for  instance,  with  manganese  dioxide,  it  is  con- 
verted into  jxHassium  cyanate.  the  iran  itself  being  oxidized 
to  peroxide.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  not  poisonous. 
Wh<.-n  it^iiited  it  breakK  up,  according  to  the  following 
cr]iKilion. 

AKCXJ'.(CX),  =  iA'CN+FeC,  +  X, 

Tills  (lucnni|«isitinn  is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
pariiiij  ])iiiassiinii  (.y:iniclc.  As,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
cyanojren  is  lost  i]i  this  way,  potas.sinm  carbonate  is  gener- 
ally addod,  whou  the  reaction  represented  by  the  subjoined 
cqiKilinn  takes  place: 
4A-0"./-wr.vi,+ A;r(\  =  r.k'C.V+A-CXO+CO,+/'e 
The  pcitassiiini  cyanide  A'C'.V,  prepared  in  this  way, 
necessarily  coiilains  ixitassiiun  cyanate  KCXO.  Potassium 
ferroeyanide  is  the  startiiij,'  point  for  the  preparation  of  all 
compounds  containing  cvanogcn.  Nearly  all  the  acids 
decompose  potassium  ferrocyanide,  evolving  hydrocyanic 
acid  and   producing  compoimds  containing  cyanogen  and 
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iron,  which  become  blue  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
from  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue  and  similar  compounds. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  yellow  crystals  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  become  green  and  blue  when  exposed  to  the  air 
of  the  laboratory.  Oxidizing  agents  convert  the  ferrocyanide 
into  ferricyanide,  as  will  be  seen  later.  With  a  large  number 
of  metallic  salts,  the  ferrocyanide  gives  precipitates,  so  that 
it  is  a  valuable  reagent  in  analysis.  The  following  are  some 
of  these  precipitates: 

Zinc  ferrocyanide  ZnJ^CN)^Fe white 

Copper  ferrocyanide  CuJl^CN)^Fc dark  brown 

Lead  ferrocyanide  Pb^{CN)^Fc white 

Silver  ferrocyanide  AgJi^CA^)^Fe white 

Potassium  cyanide  is  extensively  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  colors,  in  dyeing,  and  in  calico  printing. 

133.  Hyclroeyanic  Acid.  —  Hydrocyanic,  or  prussic, 
acid  HC  i  A^  is  a  most  poweif ul  poison ;  a  few  drops,  taken 
internally,  generally  kill  immediately.  It  occurs  free  in  all 
parts  of  the  Java  tree  {Pangium  cdulc)y  inamygdalin,  agluco- 
side  of  bitter  almonds,  in  the  kernels  of  many  stone  fruits, 
such  as  peaches,  cherries,  etc.,  in  laurel,  and  in  many  other 
plants.  It  is  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  metallic 
cyanides  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing equation: 

KCN  +  HCl    =    KCl  +  HCJSr 

potassium  hydrocyanic 

cyanide  acid 

or  by  distilling  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  treating  chloroform  with 
ammonia,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  equation: 

CHCl,  +  NH^  =  f/CJV+Sf/a 

It  is  produced  synthetically  by  passing  a  succession  of 
electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  nitro- 
gen and  acetylene. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  volatile  liquid,  that  boils  at  26.5** 
and  solidifies  at  — 15°.     It  has  a  very  characteristic  odor, 
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in£:g<esting:  bitter  almonds.     It  is  very  readily  soluble  in  all 

propttrtiuQ^  in  wutur,  und  it  is  this  solution  lliat  is  popularly 

known  as  pniiisic  acid.     Pure  hydroi;yanic  acid  is  very  unsta- 

Ublc     By  tttunding,  a,  brown  substance  is  deposited.    By  boil- 

miag  with  alkalies  or  acids,  it  h  converted  into  formic  atid 

■  jRnd  amiuomu.     Its  scarcely  reddens  blue  litmus  paper.    Oa 
•  contact  with  incandescent  bodies,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with 

a  iKile  violet  flame.     Hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  detected  by 

■  the  following  tests: 

1.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  cyanide  witli 
julver  nitrate,  and  thi.s  precipitate  does  not  darken  on  enpo- 
Bure  to  light.  When  properly  dried  and  heated,  silver 
cyanide  gives  ofE  cyanogen. 

a.  If  a  drop  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  added  to  a  mixed 
solution  of  ferric  and  ferrous  sulphates,  and  an  excess  of 
potassium  hytlrate  added,  n  thick,  dark-colored  precipitate 
is  obtained ;  and  if  this  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  hydro 
chloric  acid,  the  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  precipitated  are 
dissolved,  and  Prussian  blue  will  remain,  strongly  coloring 
the  liqtiid. 

.3  If  a  drop  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  a  drop  of 
ammonium  sulphide  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
aninioniimi  sulphocyanide  is  formed,  and  a  blood-red  color  is 
piiKhiLvd  when  the  spot  is  touched  with  a  drop  of  ferric 
chluiiJe  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

1;{;S.  I'litassliitu  Cyanide. ^Potassium  cyanide  KC.V 
is  prcjwrud  by  heating  dried  potassium  ferrocyanide  to 
rcdriL'ss  in  stoneware  retorts.  After  cooling,  the  mass  is 
cxliaiisli'd  with  alcnhdl;  this  solvent  leaves  a  black  deposit, 
consisting  of  charcoal  and  iron,  and  the  solution,  evaporated 
in  vacuo,  deposits  the  potassium  cyanide  as  a  white  crystal- 
line mass.  I'otassinm  cyanide  has  a  caustic  taste  and  an 
after  taste  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  water, 
but  only  sixirinjity  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Potassium 
cyanide  of  cnminerce  is  in  white  opaque  lumps,  and  contains 
about  90  per  cent,  of  cyanide,  the  rest  being  cyanate  and 
carbonate.     When  exposed  to  air,  it  deliquesces,  and  smells 
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of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia,  the  former  being  produced 
from  the  cyanide  and  the  latter  from  the  cyanate  by  the 
action  of  the  moisture  of  the  air: 

KCN+H^O  =  KOH+HCN 
KCNO^'lHfi  =  NH^  +  KHCO, 

When  the  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  is  boiled, 

it  disengages  ammonia  and  is    converted   into    potassium 

formate : 

KCN+2H^0  =  NH^  +  HCO.K 

When  potassium  cyanide  is  heated  with  sulphur,  it  is  con- 
verted into  potassium  sulphocyanate.  Iodine  dissolves  very 
freely  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide;  potassium  iodide 
is  formed  and  cyanogen  iodide  is  deposited  in  crystals.  A 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide  dissolves  the  cyanides  of  many 
other  metals,  as,  for  instance,  gold,  silver,  zinc,  etc.,  forming 
soluble  cyanides.  This  property  is  utilized  in  the  extraction 
of  gold  from  its  ores;  it  is  also  used  in  electroplating, 
photography,  and  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  poisons.  Potassium  cyanide  is  sometimes  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities  from  the  blast  furnaces  of  iron 
works,  being  formed  from  the  potassium  carbonate  in  the 
ashes  of  the  fuel. 

134.  AmTnoniiiTii  Cyanide.  —  Ammonium  cyanide 
A^//^OVis  a  colorless,  very  volatile  substance  that  crystallizes 
in  cubes.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium 
cyanide  and  ammonium  chloride,  or  by  allowing  the  vapor  of 
anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammoniacal  gas  to  mingle ; 
or,  lastly,  by  passing  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  carbonic 
oxide  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  Sodium  cyanide 
NaCN  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  corresponding  closely  with 
potassium  cyanide.  The  cyanides  of  barium^  strontium^  and 
calcium  are  less  soluble  than  the  alkali  cyanides,  and  are 
leadily  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid.  Zinc  cyanide  Zn{CN)^ 
is  precipitated  by  potassium  cyanide  from  zinc-sulphate 
solution;  it  is  soluble  in  potassium  cyanide,  fonning  the 
double  cyanide  Zn(CN)^{KCN).^.     Nickel  cyanide  Ni{CN)^ 
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Is  obtained,  by  the  action  of  A'CjV  on  a  nicke]  salt,  as  a  palc- 
grccn  precipitate  that  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent, 
forming  Nt[C.V)^{KCJV),,  fnttn  which  nickel  cyanide  may 
be  rcprecipitatcd  by  hydrrx-hloric  acid.  Nickel  cyanide  is 
remarkable  for  iw  insolubility  even  in  boiling  hydrochloric 
ai:i(l, 

ISn.  Cobalt  Cyanide.— Cobalt  cyanide  Ct>(CA'),  is 
obtiiined  as  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  when  potasaium 
cyanide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate ;  it  is  soUtbk 
an  excess  of  ihc  reagcnl.  forming  potassium  cobalto-cya- 
nido  A',fff(CjV).,  which,  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  may  he 
obtained  in  small,  red,  deliqitesceni  cr>-slals.  When  exposcti 
air  or  boiled  with  water,  it  undcrg(X--s  oxidation,  the 
cobiiltous  compound  being  converted  into  a  col>aItic  com- 
L  pound;  thus, 

Potassium-cobaltic  cyanide  is  a  pale-j-clhnv  salt,  its  solu- 
tion being  nearly  colorless,  so  that  the  brown  solution, 
formed  at  first  when  potassium  cyanide  is  added  in  excess  to 
a  solution  of  a  cobalt  salt,  gradually  becomes  pale  when 

exposed  to  llie  atmo'^phere.  This  solution,  when  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  exeens.  yields  hydro-co bal tic-cyanic 
avid  //,C<i{CX)^,  which  is  scdnblc,  furmiog  a  distinction 
between  cobalt  and  nickel.  When  bnih  metals  are  present, 
tiie  audition  oi  hydrochli>rie  acid  to  the  solution  in  excess  of 
KC.V  jirodiiees  a  yellDwish-^'recii  precipitate  of  nickel-cobal- 
tie  cyanide  AVJ("(>{(r.\')J,,  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  potash,  the  nickel  beiiifj  precipitated  as  hydrate,  and 
the  cobalt  passing  into  solution  as  potassium -cobal tic  cj-a- 
nide: 

A7.[C,-{C-.V)J,  +  CA'(9//'  =  ■iXi(OII),'\--iK^Co{CX), 

1.1C.     Ft'rrouB  Cyniil<lo.— Ferrous  cyanide  Fi{CX\  is 

precipitated  as  a  reddish-brown  mass  when  a  sohition  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  is  added  to  a  ferrous  salt.  This  precipitate 
dissolves  when  boiled  with  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  the 
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solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits  yellow  crystals  of  potas- 
sium f  errocyanide ; 

The  constitution  of  potassium  f errocyanide  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  it  might  be  regarded  simply 
as  a  mixture  ^KCN,Fi\CN)^,  were  it  not  for  the  following 
facts,  which  effectually  contradict  this  most  natural  assump- 
tion: (1)  The  iron  cannot  be  detected  by  any  of  the  common 
reagents  used;  for  example,  ammonium  sulphide  produces 
with  ferrous  salts  a  very  dense  black  precipitate,  but  has  no 
action  whatever  on  potassium  ferrocyanide.  (2)  Further, 
potassium  cyanide  is  an  extremely  poisonous  compound, 
as  has  been  previously  mentioned;  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  poisonous,  so  that  it  can  hardly 
be  assumed  that  potassium  cyanide,  as  such,  is  present 
(3)  Moreover,  the  K^  may  be  exchanged  for  hydrogen  or 
other  metals  without  affecting  the  iron  and  cyanogen,  which 
leads  to'  the  conclusion  that  the  group  Fe{CN)^  contains  the 
iron  in  a  state  of  intimate  association  with  the  cyanogen, 
whereby  it  loses  its  ordinary  properties. 

Hydrogen  ferrocyanide,  or  hydroferrocyanic  acid  H^Fe{CN)^^ 
is  obtained  as  a  white  crj'stallinc  precipitate  when  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  reagent,  but  soluble  in  water.  If  it  be  drained,  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  ether  added,  it  may  be  obtained  in  large 
crystals.  It  is  a  strong  acid.  When  exposed  to  air,  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid,  leaving  a 
residue  of  Prussian  blue,  or  ferric  ferrocyanide  Fe\^Fe(CN)^^. 
By  boiling  its  solution  the  acid  is  decomposed  into  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  ferrous  ferrocyanide  Fe^Fe{CN)^^ 

3//^Fc{CN).  =  UHCJV+FeJiFe{CN),] 

Ferrous  ferrocyanide  is  first  white,  but  soon  changes  to 
blue  on  exposure  to  air. 

Hydrofcrr(x:yanic  acid  is  tetrabasic;  its  four  hydrogen 
atoms  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal  to  form  a  ferrocyanide. 
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The  ferrocyanogen  group  Fe{CNYl  is  a  tetrad  group,  con- 
sisting of  ferrous  iron,  which  is  a  diad  (Fe")^  and  six  monad 
cyanogen  groups  (CN)\  leaving  four  vacant  bonds,  thus, 
{^f^''{CN)^\  or  Fcy^  or  Oy%  according  to  some  authors. 

137.  Ferric  Ferrocyaulde. —  Ferric  ferrocyanide,  or 
Prussian  blue  Fe'^\Fe{CN)^^,  forms  the  dark-blue  precipitate 
obtained  when  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt;  as,  for  example, 

2Fe^Cl.  +  3K^Fe{CN)^  =  12Ka+  FeJiFe{CN)^]^ 

ferric  chloride      ,  Potassium  ferric  f erro- 

£^j.j.^y^jjj^^  cyanide 

When  calcined  in  the  air,  ferric  ferrocyanide  leaves  a 
residue  of  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  in  the  weaker  acids.  Oxalic  acid  dissolves  it, 
and  the  solution  is  employed  as  blue  ink.  Some  ammonium 
salts,  such  as  acetate  and  tartrate,,  also  dissolve  it.  Alkalies 
destroy  the  blue  color,  leaving  ferric  hydrate  and  a  solution 
of  an  alkali  ferrocyanide : 

FeSFc{CN)^l+UKOH  =  2FtiOH),+3/CXFc{C.V)^] 

This  is  turned  to  account  in  calico  printing  for  producing 
a  buff  or  white  pattern  on  a  blue  ground.  The  material 
having  been  dyed  blue  by  passing  first  through  a  solution  of 
a  ferric  salt  and  afterwards  through  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
the  pattern  is  printed  with  an  alkali,  which  leaves  the 
brown  ferric  hydrate  capable  of  being  removed  by  a  dilute 
acid,  when  the  material  has  been  rinsed,  so  as  to  leave  the 
dcsii^n  white. 

Potdssinffi  fcrricyanidc  Kj^CN)^Ft%  which  is  also  known 
a.s  rcf/  />nissia/t'  of  potash^  is  formed  when  a  current  of 
chlorine  is  passed  into  a  soUition  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
Potassium  chloride  and  potassium  ferricyanide  are  formed, 
and  the  latter  j^ives  to  the  liquid  a  deep-brown  color.  On 
evaporation,  it  deposits  the  new  salt,  which  is  purified  by  a 
5^*cond  crystallization.  Potassium  chloride  remains  in  the 
mother  li([Uor.  The  ])rocess  of  formation  may  be  expressed 
by  the  followin*^^  e(iuation: 
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Potassium  ferricyanide  forms  beautiful  red  crystals  that 
are  anhydrous.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  this  salt  con- 
tains the  triad  radical  ferricyanogen  \^Fe"\CN)^"\  Potas- 
sium ferricyanide  dissolves  in  3.8  parts  of  cold  water  and  in 
a  less  quantity  of  hot  water.  The  solution  has  a  dark-yel- 
low color,  and  if  this  solution  is  added  to  that  of  ferrous  salt, 
a  dark-blue  precipitate  oi  ferrous  ferricyanide^  known  in  the 
arts  as  Turnbuirs  blue^  is  obtained,  as  is  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing equation : 

^Kj^Cm.Fe-y^ZFeSO,  =  ^K^SO,^Fe^{CN),Fe\ 

potassium  ferrous         p>otassium  ferrous 

ferricyanide        sulphate  sulphate  ferricyanide 

A  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  rendered  alkaline  by 
potash,  acts  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  becoming  reduced 
to  potassium  f errocyanide : 

%K^(CN).Fe-\'2K0H  ^  ^K^Fe^CN),-^ H^O+0 

138.  Nltpoferpocyanldes, — These  salts  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  certain  alkaline  ferrocyanides. 
The  best  known  of  these  compounds  is  sodium  nitr  of  erro- 
cyanide Fe(CN)Jl^NO)Na^y  or,  as  it  is  ordinarily  called,  sodium 
nitroprusside.  It  is  prepared  by  oxidizing  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  After  filtration  and  evapora- 
tion, crystals  of  potassium  nitrate  and  a  deposit  of  oxamide 
are  obtained.  The  mother  liquor  is  saturated  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and,  on  evaporation,  yields  sodium  nitroprusside, 
which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization.  Sodium  nitro- 
prusside crystallizes  in  large  right  rhombic  prisms  of  a  ruby- 
red  color,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  senses  as  a 
very  delicate  reagent  for  alkaline  sulphides  and  hydrogen 
sulphide,  which  give  with  it  an  intense  violet  coloration. 

139.  Mercuric  Cyanide. — Mercuric  cyanide  //^(CA").^ 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  finely  powdered  mercuric  oxide  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  hydroeyanic  acid  until  the  odor  of 
the  latter  has  entirely  disappeared,  being  careful  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  the  oxide.  After  concentration  and  cooling, 
colorless  anhydrous  prisms  are  obtained  that  are  unaltered 


I 
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by  air  and  light.  This  is  mercuric  cyanide.  It  is  very 
poisonous,  possesses  a  nauseous,  metallic  tasle,  and  dissolves 
in  8  parts  of  cold  witter.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  imo 
mercury  and  cyanogen.  The  solution  of  mercuric  cj'anide 
dissolves  mercuric  oxide,  and  forms  with  it  a  compound 
more  soluble  than  the  cyanide,  crystallixing  in  colorless 
Bcalcs.  ^^ 

1 40,  Cl»lorl<les  of  CjT»nogcn.  —  Two  chlorides  rfTH 
cyanogen  are  known  to  exist;  Hijuui  cyanogi-H  chlrrrUt 
C-VCV,  and  solid  cyanogen  ehloride  C^X^Cl^.  Liquid  cyano- 
gen chloride  C/^C/is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over 
mercury  cyanide,  or,  better,  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 
hytlnxyanic  acid,  which  is  maintained  at  0".  Hydrochloric 
acid  and  cyanogen  chloride  are  formed: 

//CN+C'/,  =  CNa+HCi 

When  the  solution  is  saturated  with  chlorine,  it  is  gently 
heated,  and  the  cyanogen  chloride  thai  ■&  disengaged  is 
passed  through  a  tube  containing  calcium  chloride,  and  con- 
densed in  a  well  cooled  receiver.  When  properly  purified, 
cyanogen  chloride  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  penetrating 
odor  that  is  very  irritatins:  to  the  eyes.  It  boils  at  15.5°, 
and  solidifies  at  about  fi".  When  pure,  it  can  be  preserved 
without  .nllcration,  but,  if  it  contains  a  trace  of  chlorine,  it 
soon  beennics  converted  into  the  solid  chloride.  Solid 
cyanopen  chloride  C,.\\C/,  results  from  the  polymeric  trans- 
formation that  the  liquid  undergdes  spontaneously  under 
certain  eircimistanees.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  exposin;; 
hydrocyanic  acid  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  direct  sunlight. 
It  erystallisies  in  brilliant  yellow  needles  or  plates.  It  melts 
at  140°,  and  boils  at  Imi".  It  has  a  peculiar  irritating  odor, 
and  is  immediately  decomposed  by  boiling  water  into  hydro- 
chloric and  cyanuric  acids; 


C,N,C/,  +  3N,0  =  ^^\'>.\\  +  -3//a 


^v 
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141,  Cyanogren  Bromide  and  Iodide. — The  bromide 
and  iodide  of  cyanogen  correspond  in  constitution  to  the 
liquid  chloride.  They  arc  prepared  by  the  action  of  bro- 
mine and  iodine,  respectively,  on  mercury  cyanide.  These 
elements  decompose  this  compound  with  the  formation  of 
bromide  and  iodide  of  mercury,  the  excess  of  bromine  or 
iodine  combining  with  the  cyanogen  to  form  cyanogen 
bromide  or  iodide.  Cyanogen  bromide  CNBr  is  a  solid,  and 
crystallizes  in  brilliant  cubes.  Cyanogen  iodide  CNI  sub- 
limes spontaneously  in  beautiful,  colorless  needles  when  a 
mixture  of  iodine  and  mercury  cyanide  is  placed  in  a  flask, 
mercuric  iodide  being  formed.  Cyanogen  iodide  has  a 
penetrating  odor,  is  very  volatile,  and,  like  the  chloride  and 
the  bromide,  is  very  poisonous. 

143.  Cyanides  of  the  Alcohol  Kadieals. — Methyl 
cyafiide^  or  acctonitrile  CH^-CN^  is  formed  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  potassium  methyl  sulphate  and  potassium 
cyanide :  • 

K'  CH^'SO,  +  KCN  =  K^SO,  +  C//.-  CN 

or  by  distilling  acetamide  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  which 
removes  1  molecule  of  water  from  the  former  compound : 

Methyl  cyanide  is  a  colorless  volatile  liquid  of  rather 
pleasant  odor.  Its  specific  gravity  is.  8,  and  it  mixes  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  tendency  for  the  nitrogen  in  the 
cyanogen  group  (C=xV)  contained  in  it  to  become  penta- 
valent  enables  it  to  combine  with  other  bodies;  thus,  it 
unites  with  Br^,  HBr^  and  ///  to  form  crystalline  com- 
pounds. A  boiling  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  decom- 
poses methyl  cyanide  into  ammonia  and  potassium  acetate: 

An  isomeride  of  methyl  cyanide  known  as  mcthyl-carbyl 
amine  CH^-NC  is  formed,  together  with  methyl  cyanide, 
when  a  mixture  of  potassium  methyl  sulphate  and  potassium 


cyanide  is  distilk'd.     Under  the   influence    of   alkalies,  if 
decompiises  mio  ihe  alkaline  formate  and  methyl  aimne: 

Cll,-NC+KOJI+lf,0  =  KCHO^->f.NH^-CH, 

methyl  oirliyl  potassium  raetliyl 

aniiDG  formate  aroinc 

Ethyl  cyanide  C^lf^-CN\s  obtained  when  ammonium  pro- 
pionate is  distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride: 

Prom  this  niixle  of  formation  results  the  name  propio- 
niiriU,  which  is  sometimes  given  to  this  compound,      Itmay 

o  be  uhtnined  when  jx>tussinm  cyanide  and  potassium 
ethyl  sulphate  are  distilled  together,  as  is  seen  from  tlie 
following  equftliun: 

but  this  product  of  distillation,  which  is  a  liquid  and  has  a 
vttrifthle  boiling  point,  fcontains,  independent  of  the  true 
ethyl  cyanide,  an  isomeride  of  that  body,  namely,  ethyl- 
carbyl  amine.  Ethyl  cyanide,  which  in  general  resembles 
methyl  cyanide,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  penetrating 
and  pkasant  odur;  it  boils  at  1)11.7°.  When  boiled  with 
pnlassiiini  Jivdratc,  potassium  propionate  is  formed,  and 
amm.miulibu-atcd: 

otiivl  potassium 

cyaiiiilo  IiiMIn.mate 

AVlu'n  nliyl  i'vuiii.k'  is  brnut;ht  in  contact  with  dilute  sni- 
ptiiicic  in-id  ami  /.iiif,  i.  ■_■..  nascent  hydrogen,  it  combines 
Willi  -1  atoms  of  il,  fcn'ming  propyl  amine: 

rjf_r.v-{-4/f  =  c/r.v 


Elhyl-i-orbyl  .tininr  CJf^XC  was  the  name  given  bj 
GaiitJLT  to  the  isomoritle  of  L^thyl  (.'vanide,  previously  men- 
tioned.     It  is  il  colorless  liquid,   having  an  intensely  and 
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exceedingly  offensive  odor,  and  boils  at  79°.    With* potassium 
hydrate  it  yields  potassium  formate  and  ethyl  amine: 

CJf.'NC+KOH+H^O  =  C^H^NH^  +  KCHO^ 

ethyl-carbyl  ethyl  potassium 

amine  amine  formate 

143.  Isocyanldes. — Methyl-  and  ethyl-carbyl  amine  are 
known  as  isocyanides;  their  formulas  show  that  their  alkyl 
groups  are  united  to  the  nitrogen  and  not  to  the  carbon  of 
the  CjV group;  their  graphic  formula  must  then  be 

That  is,  either  the  valence  of  the  nitrogen  atom  has 
changed  from  3  to  5,  or  the  valence  of  the  carbon  atom  of 
the  original  CN  group  from  4  to  2.  As  the  valence  of  car- 
bon in  all  other  organic  compounds  is  always  4,  while  that 
of  nitrogen  changes  quite  freely,  the  former  assumption 
appears  to  be  the  more  likely  one.  The  terms  ethyl  and 
methyl  isocyanides  are,  recently,  in  more  frequent  use  than 
ethyl-  and  methyl-carbyl  amine. 

144:*      Hydroxy-    and    Thlo-Cyanogren    Compounds. 

Cyanuric  acid  C^NJ^OH)^  is  obtained  by  heating  urea  until 
the  melted  mass  solidifies  again: 

urea  cyanuric  acid 

This  residue  is  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  potash, 
and  the  cyanuric  acid  precipitated  by  adding  hydrochloric 
acid.  A  better  result  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  chlorine 
over  urea  kept  in  fusion  by  a  gentle  heat: 

The  residue  is  washed  in  cold  water  and  crystallized  from 
hot  water.  Cyanuric  acid  forms  small,  white  crystals,  solu- 
ble in  40  parts  of  cold  water,  and  very  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  alcohol.  It  separates  from  its  boiling  solution  in 
orthorhombic  prisms  containing  2  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization.  It  is  a  tribasic  acid,  forming  salts  in  which 
1,  2,  or  3  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  arc  replaced  by  metal. 
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Examples  of  surh  salts  are  irisotHum  eyanuralc  C^XJ^ONa), 
barium  cyamtratt  C^NfiJIBa,  silver  tyanurate  C^^j^pAs)^ 

etc. 

Cyanic  adJ  C\'-Oir\s  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 

cyanuric  iicid.   One  molecule-  of  the  latter,  wlitch  is  polj-meric 

with  cyanic  acid,  breaks  up  into  3  molecules  of  the  lattd 

'  body:  ^ 

C,/V,(f//),  =  ZCMOH  I 

Cyanic  acid  condenses  at  a  few  degrees  below  0*  to  a  color- 
less lit^uid  having  a  strong  and  irritating  smell,  resembling 
acetic  acid.  It  is  a  rather  imstable  compound.  As  soon  as 
U  is  removed  from  the  freesing  mixture  in  which  it  is  con- 
densed, and  its  temperature  rises  a  few  degrees  above  0%  il 
pnxiuces  ii  crackling  noise,  and  is  converted  into  an  amor- 
phous white  mass,  Itnown  aa  tyamdide,  which  appears  to  be 
polymeric  with  cyanic  acid,  and  may  be  reconverted  into  it 
by  redistillation.     When  cyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  water, 

I  heal  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes  alkaline,  from  the 

I  production  of  hydro-ammonium  carbonate: 

CX-0!l+-iH,0  =  NH,-HCO^ 

Potassium  cyannlf  KO-CP^i&  obtained  when  gaseous  cyan- 
ogen cliliiride  is  passed  into  a  well  cooled  solution  of  potas- 
sium liydi'alc,  as  is  seen  frum  the  following  equation; 
Ci-C.V-\-itKOff  =  KO-CX-^KCl^-Iffi 

It  crystallizes  in  needles  that  fuse  when  heated,  and 
bcoimic  mctarncriKed  into  tlie  isocyanate, 

Pi'lassiiiiii  is<>n;iihil,\  also  known  as  potassium  pnudo- 
lYrtiuUc  A'-XC:  0,  is  pi-eparcd  by  heating  to  dull  redness,  in 
a  i\iii,  iron  tray,  an  intimate  niistiirc  of  3  parts  of  well  dried 
piitassiiim  ferroeyanidc  and  1  part  of  well  dried  manganese 
dioxide.  The  mixture  must  be  continually  stirred;  it  soon 
blackens  and  enters  into  seniifusion.  After  cooling,  it  is 
reduced  to  powder  and  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol.  On 
cooling,  the  fdtered  alcoholic  solution  deposits  potassium 
isocyanate  in  laminated  transparent  crj'stals  that  are  anhy- 
drous.    Potassium  isocyanate  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but 


,^i 
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only  slightly  so  in  cold  alcohol.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  isocyanate,  carbon 
dioxide  is  evolved,  together  with  some  pungent  vapor  of 
cyanic  acid. 

Ammonium  cyanate  NH^-O-CN  is  prepared  by  mixing 
vapor  of  cyanic  acid  with  ammonia  gas  in  excess,  where- 
upon it  is  deposited  in  minute  crystals,  that  effervesce  with 
the  acids,  evolving  carbon  dioxide.  If  the  cyanate  is  kept 
for  some  time,  or  if  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled,  it  no 
longer  effervesces  with  the  acids  nor  evolves  ammonia  with 
cold  potassium-hydrate  solution,  having  become  changed 
into  urea  CO{NH^)^, 

Ammonium  isocyanate  NH^-NC-O  is  formed  when  vapor 
of  isocyanic  acid  is  led  into  ammonia  gas.  It  is  a  solid,  white 
mass,  very  soluble  in  water.  When  its  aqueous  solution  is 
treated  with  the  acids,  it  evolves  carbon  dioxide,  similarly  to 
ammonium  cyanate,  and  it  becomes  likewise  transformed 
into  urea  on  standing. 

145.  Tlilocyanic  Acid. — Thiocyanic  acid  HSCN^  also 
known  as  siilpliocyanic  acid^  or  hydrogen  thiocyanate^  is 
obtained  by  decomposing  lead  thiocyanate,  suspended  in 
water,  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  filtered  solution  is 
colorless,  very  acid,  but  not  poisonous;  it  boils  below  100°, 
and  is  easily  decomposed  in  a  very  complex  manner,  by  ebul- 
lition, and  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Thiocyanic  acid  and  the 
thiocyanates  give  an  intense  blood-red  color  with  ferric  salts, 
producing  ferric  thiocyanate ;  the  red  color  is  bleached  by 
mercuric  chloride,  which  distinguishes  it  from  ferric  acetate. 

Potassium  thiocyanate  KSCN^  also  known  as  potassium 
sulphocyanatCy  or  potassium  sulphocyanide,  is  prepared  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  potassium  fcrrocyanide  and 
1  part  of  sublimed  sulphur  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible. 
After  cooling,  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
filtered,  and  potassium  carbonate  added  to  the  liquid  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  of  ferrous  carbonate  is  formed.  The  solution 
is  again  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  exhausted 
with  alcoholy  and  the  alcoholic  solution  allowed  to  evapor;4te 
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•pontftncously.      Potassium   ihiocyanate    crv-stallizes  in  long 
prismatic  crystal)::,  resembling  potassium  nitrate.     It  is  deli- 
quescent and  very  soluble  io  water  and  altohol.   It  fuses  easily, 
becoming  dark  blue,  but  fades  again  on  cooling;  it   bums 
wboQ  healed  in  uir,  with  the  production  of  potassium  sul- 
phate.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  strong-  Rolulion 
f  of  potassium  sulphocyaaatc,  u  yellow  precipitate  of  persul- 
E-phucyanic  acid  is  obtained;  this  may  be  crystallized  from 
[  hot  water,  and  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  of  lead  persulplio- 
'  cyanate  /W(  C';V),.S',  with  lead  nitrate.     When  heated  with 
[  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  potassium  sulphocyanate  yields  carbon 
['Oxyatdphido  COS,  according  to  the  equation; 

KScy+-2/f^so,+/r,o  =  khso,+nh^hso,+cos 

Solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanat©  produces  an  intense 
[■  blood-red  color  with  the  ferric  salts,  due  to  the  formadon  of 
'  fcrric  Milphocyanate. 

AmfMonium  sulpkocyanate  or  ammonium  ihiocyanate 
yJiH^CNS  is  formed  on  heating  prussic  acid  with  yellow 
f  ammontum  sulphide.  It  is  most  readily  obtained  by  heating 
carbon  disuIphiJe  with  alcoholic  ammonia: 

CS^-yANH,  =  NH,CNS-\-{NH,\S 

It  crystallizL's  in  prisms  that  readily  dissolve  in  wafer  and 
alciiliiil.  )t  melu  at  about  ISO".  The  thiocyanates  of 
sodium,  barium,  slroritiuin,  calcium,  manganese,  and  ferrous 
tliiocyanale  are  colorless  and  very  soluble;  tho.se  of  lead  and 
silv^T  arc  wliite  and  iiisohible. 

<y''""X'''"  ^iilf-lii'fc  ((~.\'),.S'  is  formed  when  cyanogen 
iiididu'  in  etlK'real  snhuion  aets  on  silver  Ihiocyanate.  It 
er\-stalli/A-s  in  rhombic  pliiles,  molting  at  05°,  and  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcoliol,  and  etiicr. 

y'(i7/i/"-(-_nf"i',<>'«  siilf'hiili'  ( '.XJfS^  is  formed  in  the  oxida- 
tion of  pntassiiiiii  s\il]>h'>eyanate  wilh  nitric  acid  or  chlorine. 
It  is  a  yellow  ainor]>hous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  eihcr.  It  dissolves  with  a  j-ellow  color  in  alkalies. 
Civiiiriih-  is  simil^ir  t:>,  and  pro]>ably  iilcntieal  with,  pseudo- 
cyanogen  sulphide.   It  is  obtained  from  A"6'.VJ>  by  electrolysis, 
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or  by  oxidation  with  KCIO^  and  HCL  It  is  applied  as 
a  yellow  or  orange  dye  for  wool,  and  does  not  require  a 
mordant 

146*  Cyanamlde. — Cyanamide  CN^H^  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  cyanogen  chloride  or  bromide  on  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  or  by  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  or  silver 
oxide  on  sulpho-urea,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  equa- 
tion: 

sulpho-urea  cyanamide 

It  forms  crystals  fusible  at  40°  and  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  Ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  precipitates  from 
its  solution  a  yellow  silver  compound  containing  CN^Ag^. 
By  the  action  of  acids  it  combines  with  the  elements  of 
water,  forming  urea.  Hydrogen  sulphide  reconverts  it  into 
sulpho-urea,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  equation: 

Dicyanimide  HN{CN)^  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash 
on  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanate,  according  to  the  equa- 
tion: 

^KOCN+irp  =  {KO\CO  +  KO//+//N{CN\ 

On  neutralizing  the  solution  with  IINO^  and  adding 
AgNO^y  a  precipitate  of  AgN{CN)^  is  obtained. 

147.  Mustard  OH. — The  iso-thiocyanates  of  the  hydro- 
carbon radicals  arc  known  as  tJiiocarbimides^  or,  more  gener- 
ally, as  vtustard  oils,  Allyl  iso-thiocyanate  H^C^'NCS  is 
the  principal  constituent  of  ordinary  mustard  oil,  which  is 
obtained  by  distilling  powdered  black  mustard  seeds  with 
water.  Mustard  seeds  contain  potassium  viyronate  and  a 
p>eculiar  ferment  known  as  luyrosin.  Under  the  influence  of 
water  and  this  ferment,  the  potassium  mjTonatc  breaks  up 
into  grape  sugar,  hydropotassium  sulphate,  and  mustard  oil. 
The  reaction  occurs  even  at  0^,  and  the  seeds  yield  about 
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.S  per  cent,  or  the  oil.     Tbe  reaction  may  be  expressed  by 
tfac  subjuiied  eqimtion: 

CJ/,.K\VO„.S,  =  CJI„0,-\-KHSO,+  H^C^-NCS 

putiuEium  grape        hydropotas-         altj-I  Iso- 

niyrooAto  BUfjur      sium  sulpliatc    tbiocyacate 

Mustard  oil  is  also  obtained  artificially  hy  distillicg  alii 
Icxlide  (jr  bromide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  either 
sium  or  silver  thiocyanate,  according  to  the  equation: 
KSCN-\-  CJIJ  =  H^C^-?:CS-\-Kf 

Essential  oil  of  mustard  is  a  liquid  that  is  insoluble  in 
'  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils 
at  150.7°,  and  hiis  a  sjwcific  gravity  of  1.017  at  10°.  It  has 
a  pungent  odor  and  causes  blisters  on  the  skin.  It  is  slowly 
dccomposfd  by  light,  depositing  a  yellow  precipitate. 
When  heated  with  water  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decom- 
posed, undergoing  the  following  reaction; 

It  unites  with  aqueous  ammonia  to  form  allyl  thio-urea. 
'  TPheo  healed  with  water  and  lead  oxide,  it  yields  diallyl  urea. 

14:8.  FiilDiliintes. — The  salts  kno\vn  as  fulminates  are 
prepared  from  the  fulminates  of  mercury  and  silver,  obtained 
when  those  metals  are  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  alcohol. 

Mi-rcuric  fuhniiialc  1I;^<\CN\0  and  siher  /nhninate 
{rA'),((9,-!,i,'-\  are  prepiircd  by  dissolving  mercury  or  silver  in 
nitric  acid  iind  adding  alcoliol  to  the  still  hot  solution.  In  a 
few  minutes,  a  brisk  e)Ter\-cscence  takes  place,  and  fulminate 
of  mercury  or  silver  i^^  deposited  as  a  white  cr\-stalline  pre- 
cipitate. When  dry,  tliese  bodies  explode  violently  by  either 
heat  or  percussion.  l"ulniiiiate  of  mercury  is  the  basis  of 
percussion  caps. 

Warm  ammonia  dissolves  silver  fiilminate,  and  depos- 
its, on  cooling,  crystals  of  silvir-avnnonium  fulminate 
NIIft-CN-O-XCAg,  a  compound  that  is  even  more 
violently  explosive  than  silver  fulminate,  and  is  even  dan- 
gerous while  moist.  A  similar  compound  is  also  formed 
with  mercuric  fulminate.     Potassium  chloride,  added  to  a 
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hot  solution  of  silver  fulminate,  removes  one-half  of  the 
silver  as  precipitated  silver  chloride,  and  the  solution  deposits 
shining  plates  of  silver-potassium  fulminate  KOC NO- NCAg^ 
which  is  also  dangerously  explosive.  By  careful  addition 
of  nitric  acid,  the  K  may  be  replaced  by  //,  and  the  silver- 
hydrogen  fulminate  HO'CN'O'NCAg obtained,  which  readily 
dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  crystallizes  on  cooling;  by 
boiling  with  silver  oxide  or  mercuric  oxide,  this  is  recon- 
verted into  cither  silver  or  mercuric  fulminate.  Zinc  and 
copper  fulminate  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  moist 
mercuric  fulminate  with  those  metals;  they  are  soluble, 
crystalline,  and  explosive. 

Sodium  fulminate  NaO-CN-O-NCNa^^Aq  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  aqueous  solution  of 
mercuric  fulminate.  On  evaporating  over  lime  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  sodium  salt  is  deposited  in  prisms  that 
explode  when  rubbed. 

Fulminuric    or    isocyanuric    acid   HO'NC{OC'NH)^   is 

obtained  as  a  potassium  salt  by  boiling  mercuric  fulminate 

with  potassium  chloride,  potassium  fulminate  being  formed 

first* 

^KO\{CN\  +  mfi 

=  KO'NC(pC'NH\^KOH-\-Kj:0,^NH^ 

On  adding  silver  nitrate,  the  sparingly  soluble  silver 
fulminurate  AgO'NC{OC-NH)^  crystallizes  out,  and  by 
decomposing  this  with  H^S  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  a 
solution  of  the  acid  is  obtained ;  it  crystallizes  with  difficulty, 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
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ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


(PART  4) 


DERIVATIVES  OE  HYDEOCAEBOKS. 


PHHNOIiS. 

1.  The  phenols,  or  hydroxybenzencs,  are,  as  the  latter 
name  implies,  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  benzene,  and  their  posi- 
tion lies  midway  between  the  alcohols  and  the  acids.  They  are 
derived  from  the  benzene  hydrocarbons  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  by  which  the  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series  are  derived 
from  the  paraffins,  that  is,  by  the  replacement  of  hydrogen 
in  the  benzene  nucleus  by  one  or  more  hydroxyl  groups; 
as,  for  instance,  phenol  CJT^-OH^  orcinol  C^H^CH^'{OH)^^ 
pyrogallol  C^Hjl^OH)^.  If  the  hydroxyl  is  introduced  into 
the  methyl  group  instead  of  into  the  phenyl  group  in  the 
homologues  of  benzene  (see  Art.  101,  Organic  Chemistry^ 
Part  1),  an  alcohol  is  produced ;  thus,  CJI^-  CII^OH  is  benzyl 
alcohol,  while  C^H^-OHCH^  is  methyl  phenol,  or  cresol. 

The  phenols  are  either  liquids  or  solids,  and  are  frequently 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  odor;  some  characteristic  exam- 
ples of  phenols  are  carbolic  acid,  thymol,  etc.  Most  of  the 
phenols  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  are 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  some  dissolve  readily  in 
water,  while  others  dissolve  but  sparingly.  Many  of  them 
possess  antiseptic  properties,  as,  for  instance,  phenol,  cresol, 
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and  rcsorcin.  Phenols  are  distinguislied  from  alcohols  by 
their  lemiency  to  combine  very  readily  with  the  alkalies, 
which  originally  caused  Ihera  to  be  mistaken  fur  acids.  As 
in  the  case  of  alcohuls,  pheuols  may  contain  one  hydroxyl 
gnmp  (monohydric  phenols),  two  h)'droxyl  groups  (dihyilric 
]>hcDoU),  three  hydroxyl  {groups  (trihydric  phenols),  etc 
All  phenol*  pos^ss  a  characteristic  tendency  to  produce 
colored  prodticts  of  oxidiitiun,  and  usually  acquire  an  inte^M; 
color  by  the  addition  of  ferric  sails. 

The  phenols  «rc  frequently  products  of  the  dry  dUliilatinn 

■  of  complex  organic  substances,  as.  for  insuncc,  coal,  but  they 

&re  nls<J  obliiincd  by  fusing  the  sulphonic  acids  with  alkalies, 

thus,  benzene  sulphonic  acid  yields  phenol,  as  is  seen  from 

tlie  foll<jwing  equation: 

rf/,SO,OA'+KO/f  .-=    C,f/,0//-i-A\SO, 

Another  ;jeneral  method  sometimes  employed  is  the  distil- 
lation of  aromatic  hydroxy-acids,  either  alone  or  with  lime. 


MONOirVllRIC  PHENOLS,  OR  M0N01IY»HOXVBE!iZE>'E«. 

3,  Plien<il. ^Phenol,  or  pheiiic  add,  or  carbolic  luiii, 
CJ/^-OJI  was  discnvcrixi  in  18;J-1  by  Runge.  It  exists  in 
coal  tar,  from  whiuh  large  quantities  of  phenol  are  obtaim.'d 
by  distillation.  That  part  of  the  coal  tar  which  passes  over 
into  the  receiver  Iwtwoen  150°  and  2l»(J°  is  collected  sepa- 
riitely,  and  mixed  with  a  saturated  sohition  of  either  potas- 
sium or  sodium  hydrate,  to  which  solid  potash,  or  soda,  is 
added.  A  crystalline  phenate  of  jTOtassium  or  sodium  is 
f';rmcd;  this  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  insoluble  oil 
that  floats  is  separated,  and  the  all;aline  solution  is  neutral- 
ized with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereupon  the  phenol  separates. 
It  is  collected,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  dehy- 
drated with  calcium  chloride,  and  rectified  by  distillatioa 
The  distilled  product  is  eooled  to  -10^,  and  the  crj-stals 
deposited  are  allowed  to  drain  oiit  of  contact  will;  the  air. 

Phenol  may  be  prepared  artificially  from  benzene  by  a 
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process  that  is  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  all  phenols, 
as  has  been  already  stated  in  Art.  1.  It  consists  in  treating 
benzene  with  sulphuric  acid,  though  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
is  preferable.  Benzene  sulphonic  is  formed;  this  is  diluted 
with  water  to  separate  the  excess  of  hydrocarbon,  and  the 
solution  IS  neutralized  with  chalk ;  calcium-benzene  sulphon- 
ate,  which  is  soluble,  and  sulphate,  which  is  insoluble,  are 
formed.  The  calcium-benzene  sulphonate  is  converted  into 
the  sodium  salt  by  double  decomposition  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, and,  after  evaporation  and  desiccation,  the  product 
is  fused  in  a  silver  crucible  with  an  excess  of  potassium 
hydrate.  The  mass  is  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  alkaline 
solution  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  phenol 
separates,  and  is  dried  and  purified  by  distillation. 

There  is  another  very  simple  synthesis  of  phenol.  In  the 
presence  of  aluminum  chloride,  benzene  absorbs  oxygen 
directly,  and  phenol  is  formed : 

This  reaction  is  one  of  the  most  unexpected  and  interest- 
ing applications  of  a  general  method  of  synthesis  discovered 
by  Friedcl  and  Crafts. 

3.  Pure  phenol  crystallizes  in  long,  colorless,  prismatic 
needles,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.084,  melting  at  about 
40°,  and  boiling  at  183°.  The  commercial  product  forms  a 
crystalline  mass  that  turns  reddish  in  a  short  time,  and,  in 
contact  with  moist  air,  deliquesces  to  a  brown  liquid.  Its 
odor  is  peculiar  and  characteristic;  its  taste,  acrid  and  burn- 
ing. It  is  poisonous  when  taken  internally,  blisters  the  skin, 
and  acts  as  an  antiseptic.  It  freely  dissolves  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetic  acid,  and  is  soluble  in  15  parts  of  water  at 
about  20°  Its  solution  is  colored  a  dark  violet  by  ferric  salts, 
and  bromine  water,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions,  forms  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  tribromphenol.  A  pine  sha\nng  mois- 
tened with  hydrochloric  acid  assumes  a  blue  color  when 
dipped  in  phenol  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

Although  phenol  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  it  forms 
definite  combinations  with  the  alkalies.     When  it  is  mixed 
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with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydrates 
crptallitie  mass  is  obtained  that  constitutcii  fiutaisiMm 
pkiuaU  CJl^-OK.  The  same  product  is  formed,  vrith  ibe 
diKngagcmont  of  hydrc^n,  by  the  action  of  metallic  pota&- 
siiini  on  ])htinuL  The  solubility  ot  phenol  in  the  allcaline 
li>'drates  is  Hpplied  in  the  separation  of  this  compound  frcon 
the  neutral  oils  that  accompany  it  The  propt-rty  is  «im- 
1  to  the  phenols,  and  indicates  the  slightly  ncid  character 
of  this  class  of  compounds.  Phosphoric  chloride  ctnivens 
phenol  into  phenyl  chloride,  as  is  seen  from  the  following 
I  equation: 

r.//,.o//+/r/,  =  cji^-a+poa,-{-Hci 

The  hydrogen  in  the  group  C,//,  in  phenol  can  be  readily 
replaced  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or  such  groups  es  NO^,  NO. 
A'//^  etc.  The  compountl.s  scj  formed  may  sometimes  he 
obtained  directly  (as  the  nitrophenols),  and  sometimes  liy 
indirect    proccsse*.     In    the   presence    of    sodium,    phemJ 

'  directly  comblDES  with  carbon  dioxide,    forming  salicyhc 

r.«cid: 

sodium  salicylate 

The  fnllowinj,^  remarkable  rcaciicm  of  phenol  was  first 
nciucid  liy  Rciiiicr  and  Ticmaiin:  WJien  it  is  iicatcd  with 
chli  m  lionn  jihI  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  in  the  proportion 
iif  1  ii:"li.eiile  eaeh  I'f  phenol  and  chloroform,  and  4  molecules 

111  si«,liu]ii  liy.lrale,  it  is  converted  into  salicyl  aldehyde: 

The  eiinipiiinul  CJf^O^yn  is  the  soilium  com]Knind  i>f 
salieyl  aldehyde,  into  which  it  is  converted  by  hydrochloric 
acid. 

4.  KtluM-s  <>r  Dionols.— P;///,v/j/  oxide  CJi^-O-CJf,. 
or  iC,ff,).p.  is  formed,  to-ctliiv  witli  other  products,  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  copper  ben^oiite.     It  crystallizes  in  long 
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needles  that  fuse  at  28^.  It  boils  at  246^,  and  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  a  very  stable  compound  that 
cannot  be  reduced  by  either  zinc  or  hydriodic  acid. 

Methyl'Phenyl  oxide^  or  anisoly  or  methyl-phenyl  ether^ 
CJI^'O'CH^  was  first  obtained  by  distilling  anisic  acid  with 
barium  oxide*  or  lime : 

^^*<^c"6h'  CJt.'O.CH^JtCO. 

anisic  add  anisol 

It  may  be  prepared  more  readily  by  synthesis  through  the 
reaction  of  methyl  iodide  on  potassium  phenate: 

CJI^'  0K+  CHJ  =  Ar/+  CJJ^^  <?.  CH^ 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid  having  an  ethereal  odor.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  .991  at  15^9  boils  at  152^,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water. 

5,  Ethyl'phenyl  oxide ^  or  phenetol^  CJI^-  O*  C^H^  may  be 
obtained  by  a  process  analogous  to  the  last  method  indicated 
for  preparing  anisol.  It  is  an  aromatic  liquid  that  boils 
at  172^ 

P/unyl'Sulphuric  acid  is  analogous  to  ethyl-sulphuric  acid. 

ethyl-sulphuric  acid        phenyl-sulphuric  acid 

The  acid  is  riot  known  in  the  free  state,  but  its  potassium 
salt  exists;  it  is  formed  when  potassium  phenate  is  heated 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  pyrosulphate  K^S^O^. 
It  exists  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals.  If  phenol 
is  ingested,  it  appears  in  the  urine  as  potassium  phenyl 
sulphate. 

6.  Substituted  Derivatives  of  Phenol. — Among  the 
very  numerous  compounds  derived  from  phenol  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  various  elements  or  groups  for  the  hydrogen  of 
the  group  C,//^,  only  a  few  of  the  nitro  and  sulphonic  com- 
pounds can  be  described  here. 
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Mononttrophcnoh  C^H^<.^ii  exist  in  three  isomeric  modi- 

I  fications.     Two  of  them,  the  ortho-  and  the  para-mononitio- 
phenols,  are  formed  hy  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  pheoid: 

C^H,-OH-\-HNO,  =  C,H^<^^-+/f^O  I 

The  me ta  derivative  is  obtained  by  indirect  process. 

Orthomtropkenol  crj'stalliz<:s  in  large  yellow  prisms,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  fusible  at  4.'i'',  and  boiling  at  314^  II  b 
readily  carried  over  with  vapor  of  water,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  para- isomer ide. 

Mtlaiiitropktnol  is  obtained  in  yellow  crystals,  fusible  ai 
90",  and  quite  soluble  in  water.  It  does  not  distil  with  ^■apor 
of  water. 

Parantirophtnot i^^^fio&\i&  from  it?  boiling  aqueous  solutioii 

1  in  long  colorless  needles,  fusible  at  114°.     They  redden  on 

exposure  to  air.     Nascent  hydrogen  converts  the  mononitro- 

L  AW 

I- phenols  into  amido-phenols  £",//,<-„• 

Nitrosophenot,ar quinom  momximf,  C,H.  ^  I         isobtained 
<^. 
by  the  action  of  hydroxyl  amine  on  quinone,  as  is  seen  from 
the  following  equation : 

CJf-0,-\-lf,N-OH  =  C,ffX\  -\-Hn 

.    .\^ 

Nitro.^ophcnol  crystallizes  from  hot  aqueous  solutions  in 
fine  colorless  needles.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  forming  pale-green  solutions.  It  becomes  brown  on 
exposure  to  air.  and  cspkxles  when  heated  to  from  110°  to  12(1". 

7.  Tlie  most  important  of  this  class  of  compounds  is 
trinitrophfiwl  CJl.[\'0.),-OU,  or  carbazotk  add.  probably 
best  known  under  tlie  name  oi  picric  acid.  It  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  1  part  of  phenol  in  1  part  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  by  degrees  adding  the  solution  of  phenol-sulphonic  acid 
thus  obtained  to  3  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid.     When  the 
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violent  action  is  over,  the  mixture  is  heated  on  the  water  bath 
as  long  as  considerable  red  gas  is  evolved.  On  cooling,  a 
crystalline  mass  of  picric  acid  that  is  purified  by  dissolving 
in  boiling  water,  filtering,  and  crystallizing,  is  obtained.  It 
is  deposited  in  yellow  plates  or  prisms  that  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  easily  on  heating,  imparting 
a  bright  yellow  color  to  a  large  volume  of  water;  alcohol  dis- 
solves it  readily.  Its  solution  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
and  stains  the  skin  and  other  organic  matters  yellow,  a  prop- 
erty that  is  turned  into  account  in  dyeing  silk,  wool,  etc. 
When  heated,  the  crystals  fuse  at  112°  with  partial  sublima- 
tion, and  explode  slightly  at  a  higher  temperature,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  formation  of  gas  and  the  evolution  of 
heat  by  the  action  of  the  NO^  on  the  C  and  H.  The  conver- 
sion of  phenol  into  picric  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

8.  Picric  acid  is  one  of  the  very  few  acids  that  form 
sparingly  soluble  potassium  salts.  A  cold  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  picric  acid  is  even  a  better  test  for  potassium 
than  is  tartaric  acid,  giving,  especially  on  stirring,  a  yel- 
low, adherent,  crystalline  precipitate  of  potassitim  picrate 
C^HJ^NO^fiK.  This  salt  explodes  violently  when  heated 
or  struck  and  has  been  used  as  an  explosive.  Ammonium 
picrate  is  also  a  very  explosive  salt.  Picric  acid  precipitates 
several  of  the  alkaloids.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid 
forms  crystalline  compounds  with  several  hydrocarbons 
in  alcoholic  solutions,  particularly  with  benzene,  naphtha- 
lene, and  anthracene.  Reducing  agents,  such  as  glucose 
in  alkaline  solutions,  convert  picric  acid  into  picramic  acid 
C^HJ^NO^J^NFQ  OH,  which  forms  red  salts.  Gently  heated 
with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  picric  acid  yields  chloro- 
pterin,  or  nitrochloroform  C{NO^)Cl^,  which  is  readily  recog- 
nized by  its  pungent,  tear-provoking  odor. 

9.  Picric  acid  is  a  very  common  product  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  organic  substances;  indigo,  silk,  and  many 
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resloft  furnish  It  in  considerable  quantity,  especially  the 
fragrant  red  resin  known  as  "Botany  Bay  g^m,"  obtained 
from  oue  t)f  the  grass  trees  of  New  South  Wales,  which  i.s 
BOinetimes  used  fur  preparing  picric  acid.  It  is  said  that 
picric  acid  is  sometimes  used  as  a  hop  substitute  in  beer; 
ilH  presence  may  be  easily  and  quickly  determined  by  gently 
beating  the  suspected  beer  and  soaking  a  thread  of  white 
wool  in  the  warm  liquid;  should  the  wool  take  a  fast  yellow 
color,  the  presence  o£  picric  acid  is  established. 

10.    Phenol-Snlphonlo  Acfds. — Pbenol-sulphomc 

>  acid   ^t^t<c/j  rtf/  exists  in  three  isomeric  modifications. 

The  ortho  and  para  compounds  are  formed  when  phenol  is 
dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  first  is  forineti 
In  large  quantities  in  thecold,  and  is  readily  converted  in  to  the 
para  derivative  by  heat.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  sep- 
Arated  by  neutralizing  it  with  chalk,  removing  the  calcium 
sulphate  by  filtration,  and  decomposing  the  solution  of  the 
calcium  sails  wilh  potassium  carbonate.  When  evaporated, 
the  solution  first  deposits  potassiimi  para-phenol  sulphonate  in 
hexagonal  plates,  and  the  potassium  ortho-phenol  sulphonate 
afterwards  crystallizes  out  in  needles  containing  two  mole- 
cules of  \v:iter.  T lie  latter  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water;  if 
hcaiid  with  an  excess  of  potassium  hydrate,  it  is  converted 
inlo  pyrocalechin,  as  is  seen  from  the  subjoined  equation : 


fV^ 

<SO,0K+""'"^ 

=  ^.■'iO,  +  H,0  +  C.ff,<°'^ 

|>„las, 

u"''ri'.''i.""im,> 

potassium  coin]wninci 
of  pyrocatoc-hin 

Tlie  . 
as.fro/. 
It  cry  si 
water. 
it  yields 

.riii„.nciil  is  used  as  ^ 
MclaplK-n(il-ST\Ip]io 
alli/.is  in  fine   ncL-,11 
WlKii  heated  with  ; 
1  resoreintil. 

m  antiseptic  under  the  name  of 
nie  at-id  has  also  been  isolalcd. 
cs  coutainins'  two  molecules  of 
in  excess  of  potassium  hydrate, 

11. 

toluenes 

rrrsol*.-  rnsols, 

,  r.//.{£"//,)y//»ee.> 

nr    vi,-tliyl  phcnds.  or  hydroxy 
nipany  phenol  in  coal  tar.     The 

^^ 
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coal-tar  creosote  is  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  cresol.  The 
cresols  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  corresponding 
toluidines  in  sulphuric  acid,  adding  potassium  nitrite,  and 
distilling  by  steam: 

Orthocresol  is  solid  and  fuses  at  201° ;  paracresol  is  solid 
and  fuses  at  30°,  and  boils  at  198°  ^  they  are  metameric  with 
benzyl  alcohol  C^H^-CH^-OH,  Paracresol  occurs  in  urine, 
and  is  a  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  albumin;  its  dinitro 
derivative  is  a  yellow  dye,  commercially  known  as  Victoria 
orange.  Metacresol  and  paracresol  give  a  blue  color  with 
ferric  chloride. 

1 2.  N'aphthols, — Naphthols  C^^H.^  -  OH  are  phenols  from 
naphthalene,  and  are  prepared  from  naphthalene  sulphonic 
acids  or  naphthyl  amines;  a-naphthol  melts  at  95°  and 
boils  at  282°;  i3-naphthol  melts  at  122°  and  boils  at  285°; 
the  latter  is  more  soluble  in  water,  and  is  used  as  an  anti- 
septic. The  naphthols  are  true  phenols,  but  they  resemble 
the  alcohols  more  than  do  the  benzene  phenols.  They  give 
rise  to  a  number  of  important  dyestuffs  that  are  chiefly  nitro 
derivatives  and  diazo  derivatives.  Thus,  dinitro  a-naph- 
thol C,^H^{NO^fiH  is  Martin's  yclloiv,  or  naphthalene  yel- 
low. The  photographic  developer  eikonogen  is  sodium  amido 
fl-naphthol  sulphonate  C,,H^{OH){NH;){SO,Na). 


DIinrDBIC  PHKXOLS  OR  DIHYDROXY  BEXZENES. 

13.  Three  isomeric  bodies  having  the  composition 
C^Hj^OH)^zx^  known;  they  are  derived  from  benzene  by 
the  substitution  of  two  hydroxyl  groups  for  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  These  three  bodies  are  pyrocatcchin,  resorcinol, 
and  hydroquinone.  The  latter  compound  also  Ixilongs  to  this 
class,  and  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  quinones. 

14.  Pj^rocatechln. — Pyrocatcchin  1:2  C-^A*^/)//*  ^^ 
catechol^  obtained  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first 
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obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  catechu,  an  astrin- 
gent body  cxtriicieil  by  bdiiing  water  from  the  inner  bark 
wood  of  acacia  catccku,  and  used  in  tanning.  It  is  alaj 
produced  by  llie  distillation  of  gum  fcino  and  various 
tanniuH.  It  is  generally  prepared  by  conducting  hydriodic- 
Hcid  gas  into  guaiacol  CJ/^{OH)(oCH;^  heated  to  iy5°, 
The  latter  is  obtained  by  distilling  guaiaciim,  a  resinous 
exudation  from  iho  West  Indian  tree,  known  as  itgtium  x-ita, 
Pyrocatechin  is  a  solid  body,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, but  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether;  it  crystal liits 
from  its  aqueous  solution  in  prisms.  It  melts  at  104°,  and 
sublimes  below  thiit  temperature  in  brilliant,  colorless  platts. 
It  boils  between  240"  and  iV-,°.  Its  odor  is  strong  and 
excites  sntiCKtiig,  It  has  the  character  of  an  acid  like  phenol 
itself.  It  dissolves  in  the  alkalies  and  in  the  alkaline  car- 
bouates.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  these  solutions  become 
colored,  first  green,  then  brown,  and  finally  blacfc.  An 
aqueous  solution   of   pyrocnteehin   produtxis  a   deep-green 

f  color  with  ferric  chloride,  which  changes  to  dark  red  on  the 

}  addition  of  an  alkali. 

15.     Resorclnol.  — Resorcinol    1:3  C^H^{OH)^   was 

named  from  rcsiii,  being  formed  when  certain  gums,  such  as 
Riilbanuni,  as:ifetid;i,  gum  ammoui.ic,  etc,  are  fused  with 
]X)lassiiim  hydrate.  It  is  made  ou  a  large  scale  for  the 
nianufacuirc  of  colors,  by  fusing  benzene  disulphonic  acid 
with  causiie  potash.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  water. 
suiH.Tsaliir,ilcd  witli  siilphuric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtered 
si.>luti<)ii  sliakeu  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  resorcinol. 
.■\fii'r  having  driven  olT  the  ether  on  a  water  bath,  a  residiie 
is  obtained,  which  is  distilled;  the  resorcinol  sublimes  and 
condenses  in  radiated  crystals.  Resorcinol  erystalli7.es  in 
prisms  or  tables  tliat  fuse  at  ]1(^°,  and  boil  at  'l~C°,  but  may 
Ik  sTiblimcd  at  a  much  lower  temperature.  It  has  a  sweet 
taste,  and  dissolves  rc.iililv  in  M'ater,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its 
solutions  give  a  violet  color  with  ferric  chloride.  Exposed 
to  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  brown;  ammoniacal 
copper  and  silver  solutions  are  reduced  when  heated  with  it. 


/^ 
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The  most  characteristic  test  for  resorcinol  consists  in  heat- 
ing it  with  phthalic  anhydride,  dissolving  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  adding  ammonia,  when  a  beautiful  g^een 
fluorescence  is  produced. 

CH 
16.     Orclnol. — Orcinol  ^•^»^^/o/r^'  ^^^  known  as 

1:3:5  dihydroxy  toluene  or  orcitiy  was  discovered  by  Robi- 
quet  in  1829.  It  is  prepared  from  certain  lichens,  which  are 
used  by  dyers  for  preparing  the  colors  known  as  litmus, 
cudbear,  and  archil;  such  as,  Lecanora  tartar  ea,  or  rock  moss; 
Roccella  tinctoria,  or  orchella  weed,  and  others.  The  lichens 
are  boiled  with  lime  and  water  for  some  time,  the  solution 
filtered,  evaporated  to  about  one-fourth  of  their  volume, 
treated  with  CO^  to  precipitate  the  lime,  and  shaken  with 
ether  to  extract  the  orcin.  Some  orcin  appears  to  exist 
already  formed  in  the  lichens,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  lime  and  water  on  certain  acids 
that  may  be  extracted  from  the  lichens  by  lime  in  the  cold, 
and  obtained  as  gelatinous  precipitates  by  adding  HCL 
Thus,  orsellinic  acid  C,H^CH^{OH)^COJI,  when  boiled 
with  lime,  yields  carbon  dioxide  and  orcin  C^H^CHJ^OH)^, 
Orcin  crystallizes  in  colorless  six-sided  prisms  containing 
1  molecule  of  water.  It  fuses  at  58°,  loses  its  molecule  of 
water  at  86°,  and  boils  at  200°.  It  has  a  sweet  taste  and  is 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  solutions  are 
colored  violet  by  ferric  chloride.  It  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  with  1  molecule  of  ammonia,  and,  when  its  solu- 
tion in  ammonia  is  exposed  to  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  giving 
a  purple  solution,  from  which  acetic  acid  precipitates  a  red 
coloring  matter,  orcein  C^H^NO^ : 

orcin  orcein 

This  substance  is  the  chief  coloring  matter  of  the  dyes 
prepared  from  lichens  by  mixing  them  with  lime  and  urine 
(the  latter  to  furnish  ammonia),  and  exposing  them  to  the 
air  for  some  weeks.  The  color  is  pressed  out,  and  made 
into  cakes  with  chalk  or  plaster  of  Paris.   Orcin  only  dissolves 
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sparin^^Iy  in  water,  but  is  quite  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  iilkulinc  licjutds,  yicldiu^  purple  solutioii&  tliat  are 
reddened  by  addB,  orcdin  bciug  precipitated. 


TmimiBlC  PItKNOLS  OR  TRIHYDROXV  BK^ZBVE^       ^M 

1 7.  I'j-roBollol.— Pyrogallol  C,H,{0//),.  also  knottii  as 
pyro^allU  acid,  it,  fonned  by  the  dry  distiUation  of  galUc 
add: 

CJI,{OH),CO,H  =  C,f/,{ON),+ CO^ 

It  is  also  formed  when  one  of  tlie  eh ]orpheni>l-sul phonic 
acids  is  melted  with  caustic  potash,  as  is  seen  from  tlic  fol- 
lowing equaijnu: 

polassiuni  ctilarphetiol  „ ,.  , 

*^      aulphonnw  pyrogaUol 

It  ciystallizcs  in  laminfe  or  needles,  melts  at  115°,  and 
r  1x>ils  at  210°,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  ether,  or  alco- 
I  hoi.  In  an  alfcahnc  solution,  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  and 
becomes  brown.  On  account  of  this  power  to  absorb  oxy- 
gen, it  is  used  in  gas  analysis.  It  is  a  strung  reducing 
agent,  precipitating  silver  and  mercury  in  the  metallic  state. 
its  iiclion  on  silver  s;dts  renders  it  useful  in  photography. 
\Vitii  a  sohitiim  of  ferrous  Sidt,  it  gives  no  color,  but  if  a 
tr;u-e  of  fiTinc  s;dt  is  mixed  with  the  ferrous  salt,  a  blue 
ciiloration  i^  at  once  iibtained.  Ferric  salt  alone  gives  a  red 
ci>lnr.  Wlien  heated  with  phthalic  anhydride,  it  yields  pyro- 
gallol  pluhaleiu,  or  gallein,  C,J{,fi,,  which  is  used  as  a  red 
dye.  When  chlorine  is  passed  through  a  cooled  solution  of 
pyrnjjallol  in  acetic  aeid.  t ri eh lorpy regal lol  C,Cl,{Ofi),  is 
obtained,  and  may  be  erystalHzed  in  needles. 

]  8.  Phloi-<nEliu-ln<>l.— Phloroglucinol  1:3:5  C,H,{OIf)^, 
also  known  as  phloroi^huo!.  is  isomerie  with  pyrogallol ;  it 
was  first  obtained  from  a  j;lncostdc  z3.'\\q(\ p/iloricin,  existing 
in  the  bark  of  llie  apple  tree.  It  is  formed  in  many  reac- 
tions, especially  when  n.sorcinnl,  jjum  kino,  dragon's  blood, 
and  other  resins  are  fused  with  potassium  hydrate. 
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Phloroglucinol  crystallizes  in  hard  rhombic  prisms  that 
have  a  very  sweet  taste.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral,  and  produces 
a  deep- violet  color  with  ferric  chloride.  Its  ethereal  solu- 
tion, evaporated  upon  a  microscope  slide,  deposits  prisms  in 
tangled,  tree-like  forms  that  are  very  characteristic  The 
crystals  deposited  from  ether  are  anhydrous,  while  those 
formed  in  water  contain  2  molecules  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, which  they  lose  at  about  100°.  The  dry  crystals  melt 
at  220**.  The  chemical  character  of  phloroglucinol  is  very 
peculiar.  While  in  many  respects  it  behaves  like  a  trihydric 
phenol — it  forms  salts  with  the  alkalies  and  a  triacetate  with 
acetyl  chloride — ^it  is  also  capable  of  reacting  like  a  triketone; 
with  hydroxyl  amine,  for  example,  it  yields  the  trioxime 
C^HJl^N'OH)^,  Such  bodies  that  react  as  if  they  belonged 
to  two  distinct  chemical  classes  are  said  to  be  tautomeric. 


QUrKTONES. 

19.  The  quinones  are  peculiar  compounds  that  in  some 
way  are  related  to  the  ketones.  The  simplest  example  of 
the  class  and  the  one  that  is  best  known,  is  called  quinone. 
Its  formula  is  CJIfi^^  and  it  appears,  therefore,  to  be  ben- 
zene in  which  2  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  2  oxygen 
atoms.  All  quinones  contain  the  group  (O'Oy^  and  bear 
the  same  relation  to  hydrocarbons  that  quinone  bears  to 
benzene,  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  oxidation 
products  of  the  hydrocarbons. 

20.  Quinone. — Quinone  CJIJ^O^,  which  is  also  known 
as  benzoquinone^  is  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  quinic  acid, 
which  exists  in  cinchona  bark.  It  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling that  acid  with  a  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  mass  swells  up  and  disengages  vapors 
of  quinone,  which  condense  in  the  receiver  in  brilliant, 
golden-yellow  needles.  They  are  pressed  between  folds  of 
filter  paper,  and  purified  by  resublimation.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  by  heating  benzene  with  chromyl  chloride,  when 


ru 
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hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved  and  a  brown,  solid  compound 
produced;  this  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  the  formation 
of  quinonc,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  beuzeoe: 

(a)  C,//,{CrO,a)^  +  N^O  =  C,N,{Oj'+Cr,0,  +  %//a 
Many  bcnzunc  derivatives  also  yield  quinonc  when  oxi- 
dized. It  is  most  easily  prepared  by  oxidizing  aniline  wiih 
potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  Quinone  cnstal- 
liz«8  in  long,  brilliant,  transparent  needles  of  a  golden-ye!iow 
color.  It  nicllsat  115.7"  to  a  yellow  liquid;  it  has  a  pungcnl 
tear-txdling  udor,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  easly 
in  hot  water,  and  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solution  staias 
the  skin  brown.  Quinone  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  liber- 
ating iotUne  from  hydriodic  acid,  and  becoming  converteiJ 
Into  hydroquinone  C",//,(0//),,  which  is  1  :  4  dihj'droxy 
ben»:nc, 


21.  In  many  reactions,  quinone  behaves  like  a  diketone; 
for  instance,  with  hvdroxvl  amine  it  yields  both  a  monoxime 
O :  r.//, :  A'.  O//  and  a  dioxime  NO- AT:  C.//, :  iV-  OH.  The 
graphic  formula  shown  in  Fig.  1  has  therefore  been  proposed 

r  f 

V  ? 


A 


by  Fitti^  for  quinone.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that, 
if  quinone  contains  true  ki.'tiint;  groups,  it  should  yield,  when 
reduced,  u  secondary  alcohol  having  tlie  graphic  formula 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  instead  nf  yielding,  as  is  actually  the  case,  the 
quasi- tertiary  alcohol,  hydroquinone,  whose  graphic  formula 
is  seen  in   Fiy.  ;i.      Moreover,   when  substituted  quinoncs 
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react  with  PCl^,  each  of  the  0  atoms  is  replaced  by  one  CI 
atom,  instead  of  by  two,  as  would  be  expected  if  the  O  were 
doubly  linked  to  carbon  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  These  con- 
siderations led  Graebe  to  the  graphic  formula 
shown  in  Fig.  4  That  the  oxygen  atoms  in 
quinone  occupy  the  1  :  4  position  is  shown  by 
its  easy  conversion  into  1  :  4  dihydroxy  benzene, 
and  by  the  fact  that  its  dioxime  yields  1  :  4 
diamidobenzene  when  reduced. 

32.    Hydpoqulnone. — Hydroquinone        ^°*  ^ 

OH 
CJiJ^OH)^  is  formed  when  para-iodophenol  1:4  CJJ^<j 

is  fused  with  potassium  hydrate ;  it  is  formed  more  readily 
by  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  nascent  hydrogen, 
hydriodic  acid,  or  sulphurous  acid,  on  quinone : 

CJ{J,O),-V^H=C,HX0H), 

It  is  also  found  among  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation 
of  quinic  acid.  Hydroquinone  crystallizes  in  6- sided  prisms 
that  fuse  at  162°  and  sublime  in  monoclinic  tables,  so  that  it 
may  be  considered  dimorphous.  It  is  odorless  and  has  a 
sweetish  taste.  It  dissolves  in  17  parts  of  water  at  15°,  and 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  partially  decom- 
poses when  suddenly  heated.  When  its  vapor  is  passed 
through  a  tube  heated  to  redness,  it  breaks  up  into  quinone 
and  hydrogen.  Various  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  chlorine, 
ferric  chloride,  nitric  acid,  silver  nitrate,  and  potassium  dichro- 
mate,  convert  hydroquinone  into  fine  green  metallic  prisms 
oi green  hydroquinone^  or  quinhydrone,  C^H^O^'C^H^(OH)^, 
which  may  also  be  obtained  by  mixing  aqueous  solutions  of 
quinone  and  hydroquinone.  This  beautiful  substance  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  hot 
water  to  a  reddish-brown  solution  that  deposits  splendid 
green  crystals  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether  with  a  yellow  color.  When  heated,  it  fuses  to  a  brown 
liquid,  and  partly  sublimes  in  green  plates,  the  remain- 
der decomposing  and  giving  the  yellow  crystalline  subli- 
mate of  quinone.     On  boiling  its  aqueous  solution,  quinone 
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volatilizes  and  hydroquinone  remains  in  solution.  It  (lisso!\-cs 
in  ammonia  with  a  deep-green  color  that  becomes  brown  on 
exixjsiire  to  air.  OsidiKing  agents,  such  as  ferric  chloride. 
addcU  in  excess,  convert  quinhydrone  into  quinone;  while 
reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphurous  acid,  convert  it  into 
hydryquinonc.  Hydroquinone  is  used  as  a  photc^raphic 
de\"elopcr 

23.  Tflraoliloroqiilnone.  —  Tetrachloroquinone 
C^Cl^iO^  is  usually  known  as  f/j/d)ra«(7;  this  name  was  given 
to  it  by  Erdmaiin,  who  first  obtained  this  body  by  the  action 
erf  chlorine  on  indigo,  of  which  the  Portuguese  name  is 
anil.  Chloranil  ia  formed,  together  with  irichloroquinunc 
CJiCl,{0^,  from  many  bcnscno  derivatives,  such  as  phenol. 
aniline,  saJidn,  jsatinc,  etc.,  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  or  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  most  readily 
prepaivd  by  gnidii;iUy  adding  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  crjstal- 
]J£cd  phenol,  and  4  parts  of  potassium  chlorate  to  hj'dro- 
chloric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and 
slowly  heating  the  liquid.  Red  crj*sfa!s  then  separate, 
which,  on  further  addition  of  potassium  chlorate,  are  con- 
verted into  a  yellow  mixture  of  trichloroquinone  and  tetra- 
chlornquinnnc.  To  separate  these  compounds,  they  are 
cnnvcrtrd  liv  sulpluirous  acid  into  the  corresponding  chloro- 
hvilrnquinoncs.  Tlie  tetrachloro-hydroquinonc  C,Ci,{Of!), 
is  insoluble  in  wjiter,  while  the  trichloro-liydroquinone 
CJfC/,{0//),  diss-ilves.  The  former  is  then  oxidized  by 
strong  nitric  acid,  wliich  converts  it  into  chloranil.  This 
body,  wliioh  is  used  in  color  making,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  only  sparingly  snhible  in  alcohol,  and  it  dissolves  in 
cihcr  and  benzene;  from  the  latter  two  liquids  it  is  deposited 
in  goldon-yellmv  shining  e^-stals.  It  is  imattackcd  by  even 
cnneentrate  acids.  It  dissolves  with  a  purple-red  color  in 
potash,  and  yields  iiu'iilc  crystals  of  pota.ssium  chloranilate: 

c\ci,o^-\-AKon  =  ■zA'a+-iN^o+  c,a,{OK),o, 

chlor:iiiit  potassium 

chloranilate 

Potassium  chloranilate  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
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but  if  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  these  crystals  dis- 
solve, and  chloranilic  acid  CjOlJ^OH)fi^,Aq  separates  out  in 
reddish  shining  needles,  Brotnanil  CJirfi^  has  also  been 
obtained  from  phenol 

CO 
24.    Anthraqulnone. — Anthraquinone  CJI^<^Q>CJi^ 

is  prepared  by  dissolving  anthracene  C^JI^^  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  adding  chromic  anhydride  to  the  hot  solution; 
then,  on  adding  water,  the  anthraquinone  is  precipitated, 
and  may  be  purified  by  sublimation.  Anthraquinone  forms 
rhombic  crystals  and  does  not  possess  the  odor  of  quinone. 
It  sublimes  'a  yellow  needles,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  an  extremely 
stable  compound,  resisting  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  and 
all  oxidizing  agents.  Melted  with  solid  potassium  hydrate, 
it  yields  potassium  benzoate,  as  is  seen  from  the  subjoined 
equation : 

C.H^<^^>C,H^  +  ^KOH  =  2C,H^'C00K 

anthraquinone  potassium  benzoate 

Reducing  agents  convert  it  into  the  secondary  alcohols, 
oxanthranol,  or  hydroxy  anthranol,  C^^H^JD^  and  anthranol 
C^^H^fi^  and,  finally,  into  anthracene  C,^//,^.  These  changes 
may  be  represented  thus: 

oxanthranol 
anthranol 

.C(OHY  CH. 

CH CiI 

anthracene 

Hence,  anthraquinone  is  more  nearly  a  true  diketone  than 
is  benzoquinone.     When  heated  with  zinc  dust,  it   yields 
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aiilhracent,  A  great  many  derivatives  of  anthraquinDrte 
been  prepared.  Among  the  best  knuwa  are  llie 
hyUroxyl  derivatives,  some  of  which  are  much  prized  dyes 
011(1  mtin ulacturcd  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

25.  Allaiarljoe.— Alizarine  C,N^{CO),C,//^{0/y),.  or 
diliydroxy  aiUhraqumonc^  is  the  name  applied  to  the  color- 
ing substance  of  madder,  the  i-oot  of  Rubta  tinctorum,  which 
Kobiquct  was  the  first  to  extract  in  the  pure  stale.  Gracbe 
and  Liebermann  made  its  synthesis  in  1868  by  heating 
dibrom  anthraquinone  to  200°  with  potassium  hydrate: 

C,fi,(CO  },C.//,Sr,+  iA'0/f  ,_ 

dibrom  anthraquinone  ^^M 

=  2A-5r+  CJ/,(CO),C,H^(0//),  H 

allzari  ne  ^1 

Alizarine  does  not  exist  already  formed  in  the  madder 
plant,  but  the  latter  contains  a  glucoside,  to  which  Robiquet 
h«!<  given  the  name  ruberytkru  miif,  that  undergix;s  hj-drol- 
ysia  when  acted  on  by  acids  or  when  allowed  to  ferment,  and 
thus  is  converted  into  alizarine  and  glucose,  as  is  seen  from 
the  equation: 

-•^^^Ti'--  aluarine         glucose 

20.  Alizarine  may  he  extracted  from  madder  by  boiling 
the  LiUcr  with  a  sciluiiou  of  alum.  The  filtered  liquid,  if 
lett  staTKlinj,^  for  some  day.s,  deposits  impure  alizarine  as  a 
brown-red  i)rcei]iitate,  and  holds  in  solution  anothcrcoloring 
matter  that  is  known  -.xi^  pur  pur  in.  The  precipitated  alizarine 
is  then  filtered  off  and  purified  by  washing  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric aeid  and  by  dissolving  in  alcohol  and  crystallizing  it 
therefrom.  These  crystals  are  again  treated  with  a  boiling 
solution  of  alum,  in  order  to  remove  any  traces  of  purpurin 
that  might  have  been  precipitated  with  the  alizarine,  and 
finally  dissolved  in  ether,  which  again  deposits  it  in  pure 
crystals. 

Alizarine  is  now  exclusively  prepared  on  a  large  scale 
from    anthracene.      This    hydrocarbon    is    converted    into 
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anthraquinone,  and  the  latter  body  treated  with  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  convert  it  into  anthraquinone  sulphonic  acid 
The  sodium  salt  of  this  acid,  sodium  anthraquinone  sul- 
phonate,  is  fused  with  sodium  hydrate,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  potassium  chlorate  is  added  to  the  fused  mass. 

C.H,{CO),C,H^^SO,Na  +  dNaOH+  O^ 

sodium  anthraquinone 
sulphonate 

=  C,H,{CO),C,H,{ONa\  +  Na,SO,+%H,0 

sodium  alizarate 

The  sodium  alizarate  is  dissolved  in  water,  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  purified  by  crystalliza- 
tion from  toluene,  and,  finally,  by  sublimation. 

Alizarine  crystallizes  in  long,  brilliant,  orange-yellow 
prisms  with  3  molecules  of  water.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  and 
easily  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  fuses  at  about 
275**,  and  may  be  sublimed.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sul- 
phurous acid  with  a  deep-red  color,  and  is  precipitated  by 
water.  It  acts  like  a  dibasic  acid,  dissolving  in  alkalies  to 
purple  solutions  that  give  purple-blue  precipitates  with  salts 
of  barium  and  calcium.  The  insolubility  and  the  brilliant 
colors  of  the  alizarates  are  of  great  value  in  dyeing  and  calico 
printing.  Alizarine  gives  red  precipitates  (technically  known 
as  madder  lakes)  with  salts  of  tin  and  aluminum,  and  a  dark 
violet  with  salts  of  iron. 

27.  Purpurln.— Purpurin  C,HXCO)^C,H{OH)^  is 
another  coloring  matter  that  may  be  extracted  from  madder, 
and  has  been  mentioned  in  Art.  26.  It  appears,  like  aliza- 
rine, to  exist  in  the  plant  as  a  glucoside,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  alizarine  by  boiling  with  alum,  which  only 
dissolves  the  purpurin.  Purpurin  also  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  producing  red  solutions.  It  crystallizes 
from  weak  alcoholic  solutions  in  orange-colored  needles 
with  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  while  from  abso- 
lute alcohol  it  deposits  in  red  anhydrous  needles.  It  melts 
at  about  254°,  and  sublimes  in  red  needles.      Purpurin  is 


oxyalizarinc  or  1:2:4  trihj-droxy-anthraquinone.  It  may 
alio  be  obtained  by  oxidizing  natural  alisarine  witb  MuO, 
end  H^SO,.  It  undergcies  a  complete  reduction,  and  is  con- 
verted into  anthracene  when  heated  with  zinc  dusL 

Isutneric  with  purpurin  is  fiavopurpurin  and  antfiraput- 
purin  C.f/,-0H-{C0),C./i,{Of/)^,  both  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  coniniercial  alizarine.  Anthra purpurin  closely 
resembles  altzHrinc,  but  it  fuses  at  a  higher  temperature 
(330°),  and  is  more  soluble  in  water.  The  colors  of  its  metal- 
lic salts  arc  fur  more  brilliant  than  those  of  the  alizarates.  so 
that  their  presence  in  commercial  alizarine,  when  used  as  a 
dye,  is  mthcr  of  advantage  than  otherwise.  Fiavopurpurin 
crystallizes  in  golden  needles  that  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
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88.  These  comptiunds  include  the  greater  number  of  the 
colors  commonly  known  as  aniline  dyis.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  treat  all  the  aniline  dyes  and  their  manufacture 
here,  and  for  information  as  to  the  chemical  constitution  of 
less  import. mt  dyc^i,  the  student  must  consult  a  work  on 
aniline  dyea  or  dyestuffs.  Although  these  compounds  are 
amido  or  hydmxyl  derivatives,  consideration  of  them  has 
been  postpoiiL-d  until  fpiinone  has  been  described,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  these  dyestuffs  contain  a  benzene  nucleas  to 
which  other  groups  nre  attached  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  oxygen  atoms  of  quinone  are  attached  to  the 
benzene  ring — a  formation  that  is  generally  kno^^'n  as  qui- 
Hoiioid  s/nictiirc.  The  parent  substance  of  the  aniline 
dyes,  triphiiiy!  vifllmnc  CH{CJi^^,  has  been  described  in 
Art.  10!),  Orgiuiic  Clumistry,  Part  1.  When  a  solution  of 
this  compound  in  acetic  acid  is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid, 
it  yields  Iriflniiyl  cdrliiiiol  {C,ff^)^C-0/f,  a  tertiary  alcohol 
that  crystallizes  in  prisms  and  melts  at  159°. 

29.  When  three  amido  groups  or  three  hydroxyl  groups 
arc  introduced  into  trijihcnyl  methane,  compounds  are  pro- 
duced that  are  colorless,  but  readily  become  colored  when 
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oxidized  and  treated  with  an  acid.  For  example,  triamido- 
triphenyl  methane  CH{C^H^NH^^i^  a  colorless  substance; 
when  oxidized  it  becomes  triamido-triphenyl  carbinol 
C{OH)(CJI^NH^^y  which  is  also  a  colorless  substance,  and 
yields  colorless  salts  when  treated  with  cold  acids,  but 
colored  salts  when  treated  with  warm  acids.  The  latter 
salts  are  dyestuffs;  they  are  formed  from  the  carbinol 
with  the  loss  of  1  molecule  of  water,  and,  since  the  only 
oxygen  in  the  carbinol  is  that  of  the  alcoholic  group  (?//, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  this  group  forms  water  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid.  The  loss  of  the  OH  group  entails 
the  conversion  of  thfe  ordinary  benzene  linking  of  one  of 
the  benzene  rings  into  the  quinonoid  linking,  the  change 
being  accompanied  by  a  development  of  color,  just  as 
the  conversion  of  the  ordinary  linking  of  the  colorless 
hydroquinone  (see  Fig.  3)  into  the  quinonoid  linking  of 
quinone  (see  Fig.  1)  develops  a  color,  HOCJJ^'OH  becom- 
ing O :  CJI^ :  O,  The  following  equation  will  make  this 
change  clearer: 

HCl,NH^>C,H,'C{OH){C,H,'NHX 

triamido-triphenyl-carbinol 
hydrochloride  (colorless) 

pararosaniline  chloride 
(colored  salt) 

SO,  The  foregoing  reactions  are  typical  of  the  behavior 
of  every  triphenyl-methane  dyestuff;  that  is  to  say,  each 
may  be  obtained  by  oxidizing  a  derivative  of  triphenyl 
methane  and  treating  the  product  with  a  warm  acid.  The 
parent  triphenyl-methane  derivative  is  called  the  leuco-base 
of  the  dyestuff;  the  carbinol  into  which  it  is  converted  by 
oxidation  is  called  the  color  base  of  the  dyestuff,  while  the 
colored  salt  is  the  dyestuff  itself.  Thus,  triamido-triphenyl 
methane  is  called  Icuco-pararosaniline ;  triamido-triphenyl 
carbinol  is  the  pararosaniline  base;  while  the  colored  salt  \A\\i 
the  quinonoid  linking  is  pararosaniline  chloride.  The  con- 
verse changes  are  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  by  treating  the  dye- 
stuff  with  a  caustic  alkali,  tlie  colorless  base  is  precipitated, 
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and,  if  this  is  treated  with  a  reducing  agent  (nascent  hydrtv 
gen,  for  lastancc),  it  yields  llie  leuco-basc. 

31*  Clasfiincatlou  of  Triplienyl-Hethaue  DyesttUT^ 
The  triphciiyl- methane  dyestuffs  are  classified  into  deiiva- 
tives,  of: 

1.  Diamido-tri phenyl  methane  r,//»-  CH{C^H^-NH^^, 
the  typo  t>f  these  U  malachite  green. 

2.  Triamido-triphcnyl    methane    Cll[CJJ^-NH^^%    the 
'  type  of  iheRo  is  rosaniline  (niagenta). 

TrihyOmsyl-triphenyl  methane  CH{C^H^OH)^;  the 
tyiie  of  these  is  aurine. 

C//{C,N,),(C,//,-COJ/),  or  triphenyl-methane  cai- 
boxylic  add ;  the  type  of  these  Is  fosia. 

38*    Malachite  Green. — Malachite  green  is  tftramrli 
1:4  dtamido-lriphenyl- methane  cMoruie 

I  The  leuco-basti  of  this  dyesiuti  is  prepared  by  heating  betii- 
"  aldehyde  with  dimethyl  aniline  and  zinc  chloride  (the  lattei 

compound  to  act  as  a  deliydrating  agent): 

Tliu  Iciifo-I^asc  is  ..xidizod  by  PdO,  (when  it  j-iclds  the  cor- 
rcs[H)iidiiij,f  aiibiniil  nr  cnlor  base;  see  Art.  30),  in  the  pres- 
cmc  of  J/(7  (n.  ]ir<*liicc  the  color  s:ilt).  The  dycstuff  is 
thi-n  precipitated  Ly  zinc  chloride  and  sold  in  the  form  of  a 
double  zinc  salt. 

an.  Itosiiinilliii.'  Salts, — Rosaniline  salts  constitute  the 
hiilk  of  the  dyeslulY  known  as  magenta  (fuchsine).  They 
are  foniicd  liy  the  aclinn  of  aciils  on  a  rosaniline  base,  which 
is  trianiidc'-tolyl-diphciiyl  carbinol 

.\7/.,-C^-//,{C//,)-Q0I/){C,f/,-A'/f,), 
The    chloride    C/.V//,:  CJ/,{C/0:C'{C,M,AFN,)„    nitrate, 
and  acutatc  are  the  salts  most  frequently  used  in  commerce. 
They  arc   prejiai-cd  by  heating  aniline   oil,  which   should 
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contain  equal  molecular  proportions  of  aniline,  orthotolui- 
dine,  and  paratoluidine,  with  an  oxidizing  agent,  for  which 
purpose  either  arsenic  acid  or  nitrobenzene  is  generally 
used. 

NH^'C.H^>CH,+  C,H^{CH,yNH^+  CJJ^^NH^^O^ 

aniline  oil* 

triamido-tolyl-diphenyl  carbinol 

The  rosaniline  base  obtained  in  this  way  is  converted  into 
the  chloride  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  salt  is  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  sodium  chloride.  When  recrystallized, 
rosaniline  'salts  form  bronze-green  crystals  that  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water,  forming  a 
red  solution.  When  the  hot  solution  is  mixed  with  ammonia 
and  filtered  quickly,  the  rosaniline  base  crystallizes  from  the 
filtrate  in  colorless  plates,  which  become  red  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  from  the  absorption  of  CO^.  Reducing  agents 
bleach  the  red  solution  with  formation  of  leucoaniline 
NH^'  C^H,{CH;i .  CI/{C,H^'NHX.  the  leuco-base  of  rosaniline. 

34.  Pararosaniline  C{OH)(C^H^'NH^^^  or  triamido- 
triphenyl  carbinol^  is  prepared  by  oxidizing  a  mixture  of  para- 
toluidine (1  molecule)  and  aniline  (2  molecules)  in  the  same 
way  as  was  described  for  rosaniline.  The  salts  are  red  dyestuffs 
like  those  of  rosaniline.  Many  derivatives  of  pararosaniline 
and  rosaniline  containing  methyl,  ethyl,  and  phenyl  groups, 
in  place  of  the  amido-hydrogen  atoms,  are  prepared  by  heat- 
ing pararosaniline  or  rosaniline  hydrochloride  with  alkyl  or 
phenyl  halides;  these  are  also  used  as  dyestuffs,  the  shades 
produced  by  them  becoming  more  blue  as  successive  alkyl  or 
phenyl  groups  are  introduced.  Thus,  pen tamcthy I  pararos- 
aniline is  known  as  methyl  violet^  and  triphenyl-rosaniline 
chloride  is  known  as  aniline  blue.  The  combination  of  hexa- 
methyl  rosaniline  (which  is  saturated  with  methyl  groups) 

♦Aniline  oil  contains  a  mixture  of  equal  molecular  proportions  of 
aniline,  ortho-,  and  para-toluidine. 
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vith  methyl  chloride  or  iodide  produces  a  gfreen  d>'e£tiif 
known  as  iodine  green. 

33.  Aurlne. — When  a  pararosaniline  base  is  dtazoliied. 
the  three  Nily  groups  are  convLTied  into  dtazu  groups^  and 
when  the  resulling  compound  is  boiled  with  water,  ii  yields 
frikydroxyl-lriphenyl  ctirbiHol  {CJl^-  OH\C-  OH.  This  is  a 
rather  unstable  compound  that  rtadily  loses  1  molecule  of 
water,  becoming  auriiie  O:  CJf,:C{CJ1filI)^.  It  crjsial- 
liseatn  green  needles  that  dissolve  in  alkalies  to  a  red  solution, 
but  arc  precipitated  again  by  acids.  Thus,  aurine  behaiTS 
as  an  acid  substance,  as,  indeed,  is  to  be  anticipated,  from 
the  presence  ol  phenolic  C// groups.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that,  while  pararosaniline  is  a  type  of  basic  dyestuffs  lending 
to  combine  with  acid  mordants,  aurine  is  a  type  of  add  dye- 
stu^a  tending  to  combine  with  basic  mordants. 

36.  Eoeln. — Triphenyl -methane  carboxylic  acid  (see 
Art  31),  or  rather  its  hydroxy!  derivative,  triphenyl  car- 
binol  1 : a  carboxylic  acid  (C;//.),(C;^.- COOH) C- OH,  gives 
risetothedyestuffaof  thisclass.  Pltthahphcnone  is  the  anhy- 
dride of  this  latter  acid,  its  formula  being  CJf,<  rri  >^< 
and  it  is  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  phthalic  chloride 
wilh  benzene  in  the  presence  of  Al^Cl^: 

cjf,<'fJ^J^~^zc,H,  =  cjr^<^^^J^>o+2Ha 

plithalic  cliioridc    hen^.une  phthalophenone 

It  yields  tripheiivl-nio'.hane  carboxylic  acid  when  reduced. 
By  substituting  p!iih;ilic  anhydride  for  the  chloride,  and 
hydroxyl  1>cnzr;ntj  for  benzene  in  this  reaction,  the  eosiii 
dycstnfTs  are  obtained.  Thiis,  phenol phthakin  (dihydrosyl 
phtlialophcnonc)  is  obtained  when  phthalic  anhydride  is  ^ 
heated  with  two  mnk-ciihir  proportions  of  phenol  in  the 
presence  of  a  dehydrating  a.L;cnt: 


C,n,<^^>0  +  'ilC,lf,OH  =  CJf,< 
phtbalic  au  jydridc      pliL-aol 


C{C,H,-OH). 

CO 


><?+ //.'-' 
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The  mass  is  dissolved  in  an  alkali  solution,  and  the  phenol 
phthalein  precipitated  by  an  acid.  Its  alkaline  salts  are  pink 
in  solution,  and  being  derived  by  the  displacement  of  hydro- 
gen  from  the  phenolic  hydroxyl,  are  decomposed  by  the 
feeblest  acid,  so  that  phenol  phthalein  is  a  very  useful  sub- 
stance as  an  indicator  in  acidimetry;  but  it  can  hardly  claim 
to  be  a  dyestuflE. 

37.  Fluorescein  C,H^<^^ ^"^CQ^^" ^^> ^  ^^  obtained 

when  phthalic  anhydride  is  heated  with  resorcinol,  2  mole- 
cules of  water  being  liberated.  It  forms  red  crystals  and 
dissolves  in  dilute  alkalier,  giving  a  red  solution  with  a 
green  fluorescence;  this  is  also  noticeable  on  the  dyed 
material,  hence  the  dyestuff  is  frequently  mixed  with  others 
for  producing  a  fluorescent  green. 

38.  Eosin  itself  is  a  tetrabromo  derivative  of  fluorescein, 
and  is  made  by  brominating  the  latter  in  an  acetic-acid  solu- 
tion. It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  giving  a  deep-red  solution 
that  fluoresces  green  when  diluted. 


CARBOHYDRATES. 

39.  Among  the  more  widely  distributed  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  must  be  included  the  various  kinds  of 
sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  the  matter  of  young  vegetable  cells, 
or  cellulose. 

These  compounds  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
in  such  proportions  that  the  oxygen  is  present  in  exactly 
sufficient  quantity  to  form  water  with  the  hydrogen.  Their 
composition  is  then  expressed  by  the  general  formula 
C^{ff^O)n'  If  all  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  were  removed 
in  the  form  of  water,  only  carbon  would  remain,  hence  the 
name  carbohydrates^  or  hydra  ted  carbons.  The  carbohy- 
drates may  be  suitably  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  the 
sugars  and  (2)  the  starches  and  celluloses. 
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40.  The  eugfara  may  be  subdivided  into  glucoses,  mono- 
sa(charides,  or  monoses,  having  the  general  formula  CSHfi),, 
and  disiicchEiridcH,  or  sucroses,  or  dioses,  having  the  geneni 
formula  CJ^lt^O)^^.  Hydrolysis  resolves  the  sugars  of  the 
second  class  iato  those  of  the  first  class.  The  tjrpe  of  the 
sugarfl  of  tlie  glucoses  is  grape  sugar,  and  that  of  Ihu  disac- 
charidcs  is  cane  sugar.  Since  the  sugars  contain  asymmetric 
carbon  atonia,  they  give  rise  to  a  large  number  of  8leret>- 
isomerides.  

GI.UCI»ES  OB  MONOSACCIIARIDGS. 

41.  The  glucoses  are  the  simplest  carbohydrates.    Those 
'  that  are  best  known  have   tlie  composition    C,//,,^?,,   and 

are  related  to  the  hexatomic  alcohols,  sorbite  and  mannite 
C,If,{OJ/),.  There  are,  however,  simpler  ones,  such  as 
arabinosc  C\ff,,0,,  erythrose  C^f/,0,,  elc. ;  and,  again,  some 
are  more  complex,  as,  for  instance,  keptose  C,H,^0,  and 
eetose  C,H^^O,.  The  monasaccharides,  therefore,  fall  into 
classes  that  are  called  trios,s,  ictroscs,  pentoses,  hcxoses. 
htptases,  etc.  according  to  tlie  number  of  oxygen  atoms 
contained  in  them.  Constitutionally,  they  are  either  aide- 
hy.h  alcohols  containing:  tht-  group  -  Cff{OH)  ■  CHO  or  ketone 
alcohols  containing  the  group  -CO-CH^-OH. 

43,  Trlost's  nn<l  Tetfoses, — Glycfrose  C,H^O,  deserves 
special  meniii>n  ;is  being  the  simplest  member  of  the  mono- 
saccharides, and  as  liaving  been  obtained  synthetically.  It  is 
formed  l>y  iraitinj;  j^lyccrine  with  oxidizing  agents,  such  as 
sodium  hydinte  and  bromine.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid  that  under- 
goes fermcutatian  and  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  copper 
salts,  thus  acting  like  many  of  the  sugars,  as  will  be  seen  fur- 
ther on.  Eryllirosc  C JI^O^  has  been  obtained  from  erythrite 
in  the  siunc  way  that  g'lyccnwe  is  obtained  from  glycerine. 

43.  Ponliiscs.  —  Those  are  the  lowest  well  known 
members  of  llic  monosaccharides;    they  are  natural  sugars 
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occurring  in  various  plants.  Arabinosc  C^H^fi^  is  obtained 
from  cherry  gum  by  boiling  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  is  strongly 
dextrorotary.  Xylose  CJi^fi^  is  obtained  from  wood  gum 
by  boiling  it  with  dilute  acids.  Rhamnose  C^H^fi^  has  been 
obtained  by  decomposing  a  number  of  natural  substances, 
such  as  quercitrin,  etc.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  a  methyl 
derivative  of  a  pentose,  and  is,  therefore,  more  correctly 
represented  by  the  formula  CH^-CJijO^, 

4t4t.  Hex  OSes. — These  are  the  compounds  generally 
called  glucoses.  They  are  widely  distributed  in  nature,  but 
are  mainly  found  in  unripe  fruit,  the  chief  compounds  being 
dextrose  (grape  sugar)  and  levulose  (fruit  sugar).  They  are 
produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  disaccharides  and  poly- 
saccharides, the  change  being  effected  mostly  by  either  dilute 
acids  or  alkalies. 

45.  Grape  sugar^  or  glucose  (formerly  called  dextrose)^ 
CH^OH(CHOH)^'CHO  is  the  crystallized  sugar  found  in 
honey,  raisins,  and  many  other  fruits;  it  is  nearly  always 
accompanied  by  levulose,  which  is  far  more  difficult  to  crys- 
tallize, and  which  is  metameric  with  it.  Dextrose  is  also 
found  in  small  quantities  in  several  animal  fluids,  and  in  the 
liver,  and  is  always  present  in  diabetic  urine.  Glucose  may 
be  obtained  from  honey  by  mixing  it  with  cold  alcohol  to 
dissolve  the  levulose,  which  forms  about  one-third  of  its 
weight,  and  leaves  about  an  equal  quantity  of  dextrose, 
which  may  bs  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  and  crystallized 
therefrom.  To  extract  grape  sugar  from  fruits,  these  are 
crushed  with  water  and  strained,  and  the  liquid  is  then 
boiled  to  coagfulate  the  albumin,  filtered,  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  and  set  aside  for  some  days,  when  crystals  of  glucose 
are  deposited.  Fresh  fruits  contain  chiefly  levulose,  which, 
however,  is  gradually  converted  into  glucose. 

46.  Glucose  Manufacture. — In  this  country,  glucose  is 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  from  com  starch,  and  in  Germany 
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from  pfvtato  starch,  the  transformation  being  usually  effected 
by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  excess  of  acid  is 
removed  by  treating  the  solution  with  chalk,  and  filtering. 
The  filtered  solutions  are  evaporated  down,-  either  to  a  syrupy 
consiHtency  and  sent  into  the  market  as  "glucose,"  "misirg 
syrup,"  etc.,  or  to  dryness,  the  sohd  product  being  known  in 
commerce  as  "grape  sugfar."  By  evaporating  the  solutions 
down  to  such  a  concentration  that  they  contain  from  12  to  15 
per  cent,  glucose,  crystals  are  formed  that  closely  resemble 
those  of  cane  sujjar.  They  consist  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar; 
their  formation  is  facilitated  by  adding  a  little  of  the  crystal- 
li/x'd  substance  to  the  concentrated  sohitions.  If.  in  ibe 
treatment  of  starch  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  transformation 
is  not  complete — and  this  is  usually  the  case — the  product 
will  be  a  mixture  of  glucose,  maltose,  and  dextrin.  The 
longer  the  action  continues,  the  larger  the  percentage  of 
glucose. 

Glucose  crystallizes  from  concentrated  solutions  in  small, 
while,  rounded  masses  with  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization. The  mass  as  seen  in  commercial  "granulated 
grape  sugar"  looks  very  much  like  ordinary  granulated 
sugar.  These  crystals  remain  unchanged  in  the  air.  but 
melt  when  heated  on  the  water  bath,  and  at  100°  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization.  Anhydrous  glucose  deposited  from 
alcoholic  solutions  melts  at  146°.  Glucose  dissolves  in  about 
ils  own  weight  of  water  at  17°.  It  is  one-third  as  sohible  as 
cane  sugar,  and,  in  solutions  of  equal  concentration,  is  about 
onu-lhird  as  sweet.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in 
water.  lis  solutions  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right, 
and  the  deviation  varies  willi  the  strength  of  the  solution. 
Wlien  heated  to  1?0°,  glucose  loses  the  elements  of  water  and 
its  sweetness,  and  is  converted  into  a  colorless  mass  known 
as  glucosan  : 

Rkicose  glucosan 

Glucose  forms  true  compounds  with  metals  and  salts;  among 
the  better  known  compounds  may  be  mentioned  sodium  glu- 
cose C^H^fi^Na,sodiunt.chlo7id£glncosetC,H^fi,-NaCl,Hfi, 
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and  calcium  glucose  CJI^^OjCa^Hfi.  If  potassium  hydrate 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  glucose,  and  the  liquid  heated,  it 
first  becomes  yellow,  and  then  rapidly  assumes  a  deep-brown 
color.  The  same  color  is  produced  when  glucose  is  heated 
with  either  calcium  or  barium  hydrate.  As  ordinary  cane 
sugar  does  not  produce  this  reaction,  this  may  serve  as  an 
easy  means  to  distingxiish  between  glucose  and  cane  sugar. 
Glucose  reduces  various  metallic  solutions.  Gold  and  silver 
are  precipitated  by  it  from  their  solutions^  If  a  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  glucose,  and 
potassium  or  sodium  hydrate  is  added,  no  precipitate  is 
formed,  but  the  liquid  acquires  a  dark-blue  color.  On  heat- 
ing, a  red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  is  formed  (see  Art. 
78,  Qualitative  Analysis^  Part  2).  Glucose  is  much  used 
by  brewers  and  distillers  for  making  alcohol,  as  well  as  by 
confectioners;  dyers  use  it  to  reduce  indigo. 

47.  Levulose  CHfiH'(CIIOH)^'CO'CH^OH,  ov  fruit 
sugar ^  is  distinguished  from  glucose  by  turning  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  left.  It  occurs,  together  with  glucose,  in 
honey,  many  fruits,  and  various  other  substances.  The 
imxture  of  equal  parts  of  glucose  and  levulose  constitutes 
invert  sugar ^  which  is  levorotary,  because  the  specific  rotary 
power  of  levulose,  at  ordinary  temperature,  is  greater  than 
that  of  glucose. 

Cane  sugar  may  be  inverted,  that  is,  transformed  into  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  glucose  and  levulose,  by  gently 
warming  with  dilute  acids : 

cane  sugar  glucose         levulose 

The  same  reaction  is  brought  about  by  contact  with  yeast, 
or  when  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time.  To  separate  the  levulose,  the  invert  sugar  obtained 
from  10  grams  of  cane  sugar  is  mixed  with  6  grams  of  slaked 
lime  and  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  whereby  a  solid  cal- 
cium compound  of  levulose  is  formed,  while  the  whole  of 
the  glucose  remains  in  solution  and  may  be  readily  sepa- 
rated from  the  precipitate.     The  calcium  salt  of  levulose. 
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mspcndcd  in  water  and  decomposed  by  CO^,  yields  a  solntioo 
of  pure  Icvulose,  wliich  may  be  filtered  and  concentrated  by 
evaporation. 

Levulo»e  is  much  sweeter  than  glucose,  rivaling  cane 
sugar  in  this  respect.  It  docs  not  fennent  as  readily  as 
glucose,  so  that,  when  invert  sugar  is  mixed  with  yea-st,  the 
glucose  is  the  first  to  disappear.  It  also  reduces  alkaline 
cupric  solutions  (Fehling's  solution)  less  rapidly.  LcmjIok 
rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left — whence  its 
name — hul  a  dextro  and  an  inactive  levulose  also  exist. 
When  heated  to  170°,  Icvnlosc  loses  1  molecule  of  water,  and 
is  converted  into  Itvuhsan  : 

IcTulo^e  luvulosan 

This  con>pound  is  dextrorotary. 

48.  Galactfsr  Cfl^-Of{-\CH-OH),CHO  is  produad, 
together  with  glucose,  by  boiling  milk  sugar  with  diluti- 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol;  it  crj-stallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  that  an- 
less  sweet  than  cane  sugar,  and  melts  at  163°.  It  has  a 
dcxtrorntary  power,  and  is  very  easily  fermentable.  It 
reseiiibli.s  glucose  in  most  of  its  reactions, 

4  9.  M,i>nioSi-  Cir^-  OH{CI{-  OH)fffOis  another  stereo- 
isi'iiiurisni  nf  -lucose.  It  \v;is  first  obtained  as  a  product  of 
thu  oxidalinn  nf  iii;innitnl.  It  h;is  since  been  observed  among 
the  substances  lluit  result  from  the  hydrolysis  of  certain 
naturally  occurrin;.,'  carbohydrates,  such  as  reserve  cellulose. 
Manuosc  forms  friable  masses  that  arc  very  soluble  in  water, 
difficultly  soluble  in  alcnliol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is 
dcxlniriitai-y  and  fcniictu:ible  with  yeast, 

50.  S.>rl>i>i,KuCn,Oli-{C//-0{f),-CO-CH,-OH  IS.  crj-s- 
tallized  from  the  juice  of  the  mountain-ash  terry,  after  it 
has  been  alhiwcd  ti>  ferment.  It  is  Icvorotar)-,  and  ferments 
only  slowly  with  yeast. 
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BISACCHAIIIDES. 

51.  The  members  of  this  class  of  sugars  are  character- 
ized by  being  converted  by  hydrolysis  into  2  molecules  of 
glucose;  hence,  the  name  bioses  is  given  to  this  class  of 
compounds. 

63,  Cane  Sn^^ar. — Cane  sugar  C^^H^^O^^^  also  known  as 
saccharose^  or  sucrose^  is  not  only  found  in  sugar  cane,  but  is 
found  widely  distributed  in  nature.  It  occurs  in  sorghum, 
the  Java  palm,  the  sugar  maple,  beets,  madder  roots,  coflEee, 
walnuts,  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  in  the  blossoms  of  many 
plants,  in  honey,  etc.  It  is  mainly  obtained  from  sugar 
cane  and  white-beet  roots,  the  former  containing  about 
18  per  cent,  and  the  latter  between  13  and  18  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  varying  according  to  climate,  soil,  and  cultivation. 
As  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet  roots  is  a  compara- 
tively new  industry  in  the  United  States,  but  one  that 
promises  to  assume  enormous  proportions,  it  is  deemed 
appropriate  to  describe  here  the  process  of  extracting  the 
sugar. 

The  beets,  after  reaching  maturity,  are  loosened  from  the 
soil  by  means  of  special  plows,  the  tops  removed  with  one 
stroke  of  the  knife,  at  a  point  that  is  marked  by  the  lower 
circle  of  dried  leaves,  and  the  beets  thrown  into  wagons. 
The  wagon  loiid  of  beets,  on  reaching  the  factory,  is  first 
weighed,  and  then  driven  up  an  inclined  bridge  that  reaches 
the  dumping  platform  of  the  beet  sheds.  A  chain  attached 
to  one  side  of  the  platform  is  then  connected  with  the  body  of 
the  wagon  to  prevent  it  from  sliding  off  the  platform  when 
being  dumped.  The  platform  is  then  partially  inverted, 
which  results  in  the  beets  falling  into  the  bins  below.  At 
the  bottom  of  these  bins  is  a  covered  concrete  flume  about 
18  inches  deep  and  14  inches  wide.  When  these  covers, 
which  are  about  2  feet  long,  arc  removed,  the  beets  fall  into 
the  flume  and  are  carried  along  by  a  swift  current  of  water 
to  the  factory.  The  first  process,  on  arnvmg  there,  is  a 
purely  mechanical  one,  and  is  called  the  i^uishinj^.  By  this 
operation,  adhering  particles  of  dirt  and  leaves  (called  tare) 
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arc  separated  from  the  beets  in  a  specially  devised  apparatus 
that  keeps  the  bectn  agitated  in  a  floW  of  clean  pure  water 
The  washer  Is  about  lU  feet  long  and  3  feet  deep,  and  has  a 
ehaft  running  tlirmiyli  the  tenter,  tu  which  are  att&cbed 
a1x)ut  a  dozen  arms.  The  clean  beets  overflow  into  iron 
btickeis  attached  to  an  elevator  chain  that  delivers  them  lo 
the  slicer  on  the  third  floor  of  the  factory,  where  they  arc 
cut  up  into  small  strips,  called  cossittes,  about  a  inches  long, 
\  inch  wide,  and  j^j  inch  thick.  The  cutter  consists  of  i. 
rapidly  revolvins  disk,  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  in  which 
are  placed  sets  of  knifes  so  arranged  that  at  every  revolution 
a  certain  number  of  cosseltcs  are  sliced  off  the  beets,  which 
arc  placed  directly  over  the  knives.  The  cossettes  are  col- 
lected by  means  of  a  chute  directly  under  the  cutter  or  slicer, 
down  which  they  slide  into  the  cell  of  the  diffusion  batter}-. 
'  The  diffusion  battery  consists  of  14  cells  placed  in  a  circle, 
and  so  connected  by  pipes  that  water  or  juice  can  flow 
■  through  one  from  top  to  bottom,  and  immediately  pass  to 
►■the  next,  which  it  traverses  in  like  manner,  and  so  on 
'  tbrougliout  the  entire  circle.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  ccl!  are  doors  that  are  used  for  filling  the  vats  with  the 
cossettes,  and  after  the  sugar  is  extracted  those  at  thir 
bottom  are  used  for  emptying  out  the  pulp  (exhausted 
ciLWuttes).  Tlic  cells  are  about  10  feet  hijjli  and  4  feet  in 
diameter,  and  emit^iin  about  'V^  tons  of  cossettes  when  filled 
The  cells  are  fdlcd  ;iiid  emptied  in  regular  order  in  conform- 
ity willi  tluir  position  in  tlie  circle  and  at  the  rate  of  about 
8  lo  !0  an  hour.  Each  time  a  cell  is  filled,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  fresh  juice,  which  has  traveled  the  entire  circle 
and  has  been  through  this  particular  cell  last,  is  drawn  off 
into  tlic  workings  of  thj  factory,  into  what  is  known  as  the 
iiuasiiriiij^  tank.  Tlio  juice  has  the  appearance  of  black, 
muddy  water,  in  which  llocculent  particles  are  clearly  seen. 
The  pulp  from  which  tlie  sugar  has  been  extracted  is  con- 
vej'ed  from  the  bottom  of  tlic  b.ittery  by  means  of  a  helix  to 
a  press,  where  the  surplus  of  water  is  pressed  out;  thence 
by  carts,  or  otherwise,  to  the  silo,  where,  after  it  has  become 
60ur,  it  is  fed  to  cattle,  etc. 
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53.  The  charge  of  juice,  after  having  passed  the  measur- 
ing tank,  is  forced  through  the  *  *  calorizators, "  or  heaters, 
to  the  carbonators.  There  the  juice  is  heated  to  about  70°, 
to  cause  coagulation  of  the  albuminoids.  A  calorizator  has 
the  appearance  of  a  very  short  steam  boiler,  except  that  in 
this  case  the  juice  flows  through  the  tubes  and  the  steam  is 
in  the  interior.  This  is  the  first  process  of  clarification,  and 
it  is  a  very  important  one.  At  the  carbonators,  a  quantity 
of  milk  of  lime,  equal  in  bulk  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  juice 
therein  contained,  is  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  small  tank 
situated  directly  above.  This  milk  of  lime  is  added,  not  only 
to  separate  certain  impurities  that  form  insoluble  compounds 
with  the  lime,  but  also  to  prevent  the  juice  from  becoming 
altered  by  reason  of  its  acidity  As  the  sugar  itself  dissolves 
a  large  quantity  of  lime,  the  latter  must  be  eliminated.  A 
current  of  carbon  dioxide  is  consequently  passed  into  the 
solution,  and  decomposes  the  saccharate  of  lime  formed 
there.  The  precipitates  still  remaining  are  removed  at  the 
filter  presses,  of  which  we  will  speak  later  on.  The  carbon- 
ators are  usually  nine  in  number,  and  are  arranged  so  that 
each  will  hold  two  charges  from  the  measuring  tank;  they 
are  about  12  feet  long,  9  feet  deep,  and  5  feet  wide,  being 
supplied  on  the  inside  bottom  with  steam  coils  and  gas  inject- 
ors. There  are  two  sets  of  carbonators,  called  first  and 
second. 

The  operation  is  practically  the  same  in  both,  except  that 
in  the  second,  less  time  is  used,  and  the  heating  is  conducted 
differently.  After  the  juice  has  been  brought  down  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  alkalinity  by  means  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  it 
is  forced  through  filter  presses,  which  remove  the  precipitate 
and  other  mechanical  impurities. 

The  presses  are  made  of  about  forty  frames,  hollow  on  the 
inside,  and  about  3  feet  high,  3  feet  deep,  and  1  inch  thick. 
Between  these  frames  is  placed  canvas,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  tightened  by  using  a  screw  at  one  end.  The  turbid 
juice  is  forced  into  the  cavities  in  the  frames,  and,  in  order 
to  get  out,  it  must  pass  through  the  cloth,  thereby  leaving 
the  sediment  behind.     The  juice,  on  leaving  this  stage,  has 
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a  bright  ainber  color.  It  is  pumped  to  the  sulphuring  tanks, 
where  fumes,  produced  by  burning  sulphur,  are  forced  into 
it.  The  action  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dccoIoriBiiig,  although  some  lime  is  at  the  same  time 
precipitated.  The  sulphuring  is  controlled  by  malcing  tests 
of  the  alkalinity  of  the  juice,  and  by  observing  the  color. 
If  properly  conducted,  the  juice  should  have,  after  passing 
through  this  treatment,  the  appearance  of  clean  water.  The 
juice,  after  being  sulphured,  undergoes  another  filtering  in 
>vfaitt  are  called  fucc/utaicai  JUters.  These  filters  are  ifyn 
about  4  feet  square  on  top,  and  3  feet  deep,  and  an: 
mpplied  with  a  cover,  which  may  be  removed  to  take  out 
the  bags.  The  action  of  these  filters  is  just  the  reverse  of 
pouring  a  liquid  into  a  bag  and  having  it  filtered  through,  for 
in  this  case  the  juice  Hows  from  the  outside  of  the  bag  to  the 
inside,  and  then  over  and  out  of  the  top  of  the  filter.  The 
bags  are  stretched  over  copper  frames  to  prevent  them  from 
collapsing  during  the  operation. 

Thia  process  completes  the  clarification,  and  the  juice  is 
then  reiidy  to  be  concentrated,  an  operation  that  is  done  in 
ihc  apparatus  known  as  the  qitailrufle  rffects.  These  are,  as 
the  name  indicates,  four  in  number,  and  each  is  composed 
of  two  apartments — one  for  the  steam,  and  the  other,  occu- 
pying over  two-thirds  of  the  space  of  the  "effect,"  for  the 
juice  and  vapnrs  th;tt  arise  from  the  boiling.  The  arrantje- 
mi-'nt  iH  Bucli  tli;it  a  vacuum  pump  connected  to  the  condenser 
of  tJie  fimnli  cllcct  cniiKcs  a  vacuum  in  each  {of  diffLTent 
dc_i;rccs),  BO  that  the  juice  can  be  readily  drawn  from  one  to 
llic  other,  ;ts  desired.  Another  reason  why  this  process  is 
ciiiiduclud  in  a  vacuum  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  sugar  due  to 
excessive  heat,  ICiich  cfTect  is  about  \%  feet  long,  II  feet 
wide,  and  10  feet  hij;!!.  A  large  vapor  pipe  20  inches  in 
diameter  runs  from  the  to]>  of  the  first  to  the  steam  chest  of 
the  second,  and,  in  a  like  manner,  from  the  second  to  tlie 
third,  and  so  on,  unitinjj  them  all.  The  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  tJiLS:  Tlie  steam  turned  into  the  steam  chest  of  the 
first  boils  the  juice  in  lliat  etTect ;  tiie  vapor  arising  from  this 
goes  over  and  boils  the  juice  in  the  next,  and  so  on,  untD 
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they  are  all  boiling  at  once.  As  the  juice  is  concentrated, 
they  draw  from  one  to  the  other  to  maintain  a  constant  level. 
When  the  density  of  the  last  is  at  the  required  point,  about 
25®  Baum^,  the  juice  is  pumped  into  the  vacuum  pan  where 
it  is  boiled  to  grain. 

The  vacuum  pan  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  large 
hollow  globe;  it  is  about  11  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  made  of 
cast  iron,  put  together  in  segments. 

The  vacuum  is  caused  by  a  large  pump,  and  the  operation 
of  boiling  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner:  A  vacuum 
is  produced  by  means  of  the  pump,  then  the  juice  is  drawn 
in  to  a  certain  level,  steam  is  turned  into  the  copper  coils 
situated  in  the  bottom,  and  the  juice  boils.  When  the  juice 
has  boiled  down  to  a  certain  density  (about  43°  Baumd),  small 
grains  of  sugar  appear.  When  the  grains  are  sufficient  in 
number,  in  the  opinion  of  the  operator,  more  juice  is  drawn 
in.  The  new  lot,  instead  of  starting  new  grains,  deposits 
on  the  first;  the  operation  from  here  on  is  a  continual  draw- 
ing in  and  boiling  down,  until  the  pan  is  full.  It  is  then  let 
out  into  the  mixer  by  a  large  valve  placed  directly  in  the 
bottom.  The  mixer  is  a  large  V-shaped  trough  with  a  shaft, 
on  which  are  placed  arms  that  keep  the  vielada  from  solidi- 
fying. This  melada,  or  boiled  juice,  has  the  appearance  of 
a  thick  pasty  mass  of  sugar  and  molasses.  The  mixer  is 
about  30  feet  long,  10  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  7  feet  deep. 
Attached  directly  below  are  the  centrifugals,  eight  in  num- 
ber, which  receive  the  melada  through  short  spouts  that  are 
controlled  by  means  of  a  tight-fitting  gate.  The  centrifugals 
are  of  the  general  appearance  of  those  used  in  laundries, 
being  supplied  with  a  screen  on  the  side,  and  revolve  about 
a  thousand  times  a  minute.  A  charge  of  melada  (about  200 
pounds)  is  drawn  into  the  centrifugal,  and  the  apparatus  is 
set  revolving.  After  about  10  minutes,  the  molasses  is  thrown 
off  and  a  small  spray  of  water  is  directed  against  the  sugar 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  machine;  this  completes  the 
operation,  leaving  ihe  sugar  pure  white.  When  the  centrif- 
ugal is  stopped,  this  sugar  then  falls  through  a  trap  door  in 
the  bottom  of  the  machine,  to  a  carrier  that  takes  it  to  the 


{[Tariulator,  or  drj-cr,  where  the  slight  amount  of  moisture  ia 
drivt-n  off,  after  wiiicli  it  falls  down  a  chute  to  a  hopper, 
where  it  is  placed  in  bags  for  shipment. 

64.  CJoing'  back  to  the  centrifugals,  the  molasses  that 
runs  off  frcrni  the  meliidii  is  collected  in  tanks  made  for  thai 
piirpoK,  and  when  enough  has  accumulated,  it  is  sent  to  the 

vacuum  pan  and  rcboilcd ;  but,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  boiled 
to  grain,  but  simply  ccmcentratt-'d  as  much  as  is  consistent 
This  operation  usually  takes  2  hours,  whereas  the  graining 
takes  about  5  hours.  This  "  blank  melada  "  is  then  run  into 
crj-staUizcrs  that  are  of  the  exact  capacity  of  the  vacuum  pan. 
where  it  is  kept  in  a  slow,  constant  motion,  to  promote 
graining,  for  about  3  or  4  hours;  it  is  then  treated  in  the 
centrifugal.  The  sugar  coming  from  this,  being  ven- 
1  tin  {dilatable,  is  melted  in  a  special  mixer,  and  is  pumped 
'  "back  into  the  thick  juice.  If,  on  analysis,  the  molasses  is 
found  to  contain  no  more  available  sugar,  itisused  formaHng 
vinegar  and  shoe  blacking,  or,  more  frequently,  thrown 
away,  although  it  contains  a  number  of  by-products,  such  as 
trimethyl  amine,  etc.  which  are  obtained  from  it  in  some  of 
the  German  factories.  A  factory  with  a  capacity  of,  say. 
750  tons  of  beets,  wmild  have  im  output  of  about  75  tons  of 
suyiir,  .itkI  would  rcjiiiro  daily  about  4-1  tons  of  limestone. 

/>5.  I't-oportlrs  of  Wu<-imsi-. —  Sui,^ar  crystallizes  from 
water  in  lar'i'o,  well  foriiK-d  prisms,  that  arc  hard,  anhydrous, 
iiud  unalterable  in  the  air.  It  iaduxtrorntary,  and  dissolves  in 
one-tliird  its  \vei,;:iit  of  cold  water,  resulting  in  a  thick  soliilion 
known  as  .u'//<,'/i-  syrii/-.  Sii;:ar  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in 
cold  absohitu  alcolK.l.  Roiling  abs-.lute  alcohol  dissolves  a 
little  more  than  1  jK-r  cent.;  ordinary  alcohol  will  take  up 
more,  owing  to  the  presence  "f  water,  When  heated  to  from 
210°  to  SSI'",  sucrose  loses  water,  and  is  con\-ertcd  into  the 
substance  c.illcd  ntntii/,/,  which  is  more  or  less  brown  in 
color,  according  to  the  dunitioii  of  the  heating  and  the 
tcnipernture  reaciieil.  ("ane  sii-ar  dues  not  reduce  alkaline 
topper  solutions.      By  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  sugar  is 
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converted,  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  rapidly  on  boiling,  into  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  two  isomeric  sugars  that  have 
opposite  rotary  power,  namely,  glucose  and  fructose;  the 
mixture  is  called  invert  sugar: 

sucrose  glucose         fructose 

'  y  ' 

invert  sugar 

The  same  transformation  is  effected  by  the  soluble  matter 
of  yeast,  and  also  by  the  peculiar  ferment  that  exists  in  most 
fruits,  but  no  one  has  succeeded  as  yet  in  effecting  the  union 
of  glucose  and  fructose  to  form  sucrose.  The  character  of 
the  relation  between  sucrose  and  the  two  monosaccharides  is 
not  understood. 

It  is  only  after  having  undergone  this  transformation  into 
inverted  sugar  that  sugar  is  acted  on  by  ferments.  It  is  con- 
verted into  saccharic  acid  C^H^fi^  and  oxalic  acid  by  nitric 
acid,  and  is  carbonized  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Sugar  resists  the  action  of  the  alkalies  better  than  glucose, 
forming  with  them  and  the  bases  in  general  definite  com- 
pounds known  as  saccharates.  If  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
slaked  lime  is  titrated  with  water  and  the  whole  is  thrown  on 
a  filter,  the  liquid  that  passes  through  will  be  colorless  and 
strongly  alkaline;  on  heating  this  mixture  to  ebullition,  it 
changes  into  a  solid  mass  that  again  becomes  liquid  on  cool- 
ing, being  then  known  as  a  solution  of  saccharate  of  calcium 

(^,a^«^ii)a*3^'^^I  the  cpmpound  C„//„C^,,-07C^  is  precipi- 
tated from  it  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  An  excess  of  stron- 
tium hydrate  precipitates  cane  sugar  completely  from  a  hot 
solution,  the  resulting  disaccharate  r,..//„(^,,-2.S'rO  being 
readily  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide  into  sugar  and  stron- 
tium carbonate.  When  sugar  is  fused  with  potassium 
hydrate,  hydrogen  is  disengaged,  and  carbonate,  oxalate, 
formate,  and  propionate  of  potassium  are  formed.  When  dis- 
tilled with  quicklime,  sugar  is  decomposed,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide,  water,  acetone,  and  metacctone  C^Hfi 
(a  liquid  having  a  pleasant  odor,  and  boiling  at  84°).  Sugar 
forms  a  crystalline  coninound  with  sodium  chloride. 
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06*  BngAF  of  Hllk. — Sugar  of  milk,  milk  sugar  or 
lac  Ion;  C„f/„i\,,//,0  occurs  in  the  milk  of  all  mammals,  and 
is  L-xtractcd  from  the  whey  that  remains  after  the  manufac- 
ture of  clieeNC.  To  obtain  the  sugar  of  milk,  it  is  onk 
necessary  to  evaporate  the  whey  to  crystallization,  when 
Iturd,  colorless,  rhombic  crystals  are  obtained  togetlier 
with  1  molecule  of  water,  which  is  lost  on  heating  the 
crj-stals  to  about  140".  The  sugar  of  milk  that  comes  into 
the  market  has  been  crystallized  on  strings  or  wood  splinters. 

Milk  sugar  dissolves  in  6  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  2  parts 
of  boiling  water;  it  has  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  and  is  destro- 
rotary.  It  reduces  Fehling'a  solution,  but  ranch  more  slowly 
than  glucose.  Oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  mucic 
and  saccharic  acids.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  milk  sugar 
into  mannite,  dutcite,  and  other  similar  substances  Like 
glucose  and  cane  sugar,  it  forms  compounds  with  bases,  di«- 
Bolving  lime,  barj-ta,  lead  oxide,  etc.  ^Vben  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  milk  sugar  is  converted  into  glucose 
and  galactose.  Milk  sugar  ferments  under  certain  conditions, 
and  is  thus  converted  into  lactic  acid.  The  souring  of  milk 
is  «  result  of  this  fermentation.  The  lactic  acid  coagulated 
the  casein,  hence  the  thickening  of  sour  milk. 

Si.  Jliiliosc— Maltose  C,J/„0„J/,0  is  formed  by  the 
atliDn  of  111, lit  '>ii  starch,  aud  was  for  some  time  mistaken  for 
dcxlrosc.  Mall,  which  is  made  by  steeping  barley  in  water 
mitil  it  j^triuiiKitts  and  then  drying  it,  contains  a  substance 
called  i/.^t.'.'ii.:-,  wliich  has  the  power  of  effecting  changes 
similar  lo  s>.nu>  of  ili,,^c  cff^.'cted  by  the  ferments.  Thus  it 
act<  on  sl;nvb  ami  coiuerls  il  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  as  is 
seen  from  tlic  f' .11,  .wiivj;  equation  i 

sla'L'?!  Euuhcisi!  destria 

Maltose   is  al.'io  f.^rmcd  hy  llic   action  of  dilute  sulphuric 

Maltose  fomjs  Tiiassis  coinp..scd  of  hard  white  needles,  and 
loses  its  walLT  of  crysiall;/,;iii(,ii  when  heated  to  about  100° 
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A  solution  of  maltose  is  dextrorotary,  reduces  Pehllng's  solu- 
tion, and  is  easily  fermented  by  yeast,  yielding  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide;  thus, 

C„H^O,,+H,0  =  ^CJIJ0-^4.C0, 

maltose  alcohol 

Boiling  with  dilute  acids  converts  maltose  into  glucose: 

58.  Other  Dlsaceharldes.  —  Isotnaltose  C^JI^O^^  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  glucose,  Mid  is 
also  formed  from  starch  in  the  presence  of  diastase.  It  has  an 
intensely  sweet  taste,  and  is  dextrorotary.  It  is  decomposed 
by  heating  gently,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  directly  fer- 
mentable. 

69,  Mycose^  or  trehalose^  C^^H^O^^^^H^O  is  found  in  the 
ergot  of  rye,  and  has  been  obtained  from  the  trehala  manna, 
or  nest  sugar,  of  Persia,  an  edible  substance  produced  by  an 
insect  from  the  tree  on  which  it  lives.  Mycose  crystallizes 
in  hard,  rectangular  octahedra,  is  gritty  between  the  teeth, 
and  has  a  sweet  taste.  The  crystals  fuse  at  100®,  and  lose 
their  water  of  crystallization  at  130°.  It  is  strongly  dextro- 
rotary, and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  latter 
property  distinguishes  it  from  cane  sugar. 

60.  Raffinose^  or  mclitose^  C^JI^^O^^^hH^O  occurs  in  Aus- 
tralian manna,  cotton  seeds,  and  sugar  beets.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  needles,  that  lose  their  water  of  crystallization 
at  100°,  while  the  residue  melts  at  118°.  Raffinose  is  but 
slightly  sweet,  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  dextro- 
rotary. It  does  not  react  with  Fehling's  solution,  but  is 
completely  fermentable. 

61.  Mclczitosc  C^JI^^O^^,%H^O  is  extracted  by  alcohol 
from  the  manna  exuding  from  the  larch.  It  cn-stallizes  in 
monoclinic  prisms  with  2  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization. 
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which  it  loses  when  heatod  to  108".     It  is  about  as  sweet 
us  caoe  sugar,  is  dextro rotary,  and  melts  at  157°, 

63.  FermentatloQ. — If  yeast  is  introduced  into  a  solu- 
tion of  glucose,  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  teruperature 
of  from  20'  to  'dO",  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  will  soon  be 
disengaged  and  seen  to  arise.  After  all  the  carbon  dioxide 
haK  bucn  engaged,  and  the  liquid  subjected  to  distillation, 
a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  will  be  obtained.  The  glucose, 
as  iiuch,  has  disappeared;  it  is  dccompu^d  into  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide.  This  decomposition  has  been  effected  by 
tlie  yeast,  the  process  that  took  place  being  called /(-rwrji/u- 
tion.  The  sugar  is  the  fennentabl-;  substance,  and  the  yeast 
is  the  ferment. 

The  ferment  is  an  organized  matter  that  develops  and 
multiplies  and  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  fermentable  sub- 
Stance.  The  latter  is  directly  attacked  by  the  ferment,  and 
undtTgoes  a  complete  decomposition,  of  which  carbon  dioxide 
I  and  alcohol  are  the  chief  products.  The  ferment  plays  an 
'  active  part,  which  was  first  suspected  by  Cagniard-Latour 
and  Schwann,  and  further  investigated  and  demonstrated  by 
Pasteur. 

G3.  Alcoholic  F,riiiciifiitioii.—'T\\G  tlucnmixisitiDn  of  glu- 
cose uniler  the  active  inlhience  of  yeast  cmislitutus  alcoholic 
fermentation,  and  the  principal  reaction  tli.it  occurs  may  be 
expressed  by  the  subjoined  e(ni:ilii.n: 

C/'^„".  =  -iCJin  +  'iCO, 
,.i .,I,.„1,.,1        f-'ib'>u 


It  hiis  been  .■ihown  by  iliocxixriiiicin 
about  '.U  per  cent,  of  the  ([U.-mlity  cif  j. 
p  >sed  nnder^'ies  the  change  indicated  1 


of  I\istcn 


that  only 
is  deconi- 
^quation. 


The  remaining,'  il  per  cent,  is  einplovL-d  jxirUy  in  the  forma- 
ti(m  of  small  qn.-inlities  i^f  hi'^lier  alci)hnls,  succinic  acid,  and 
glycerol,  and  p.irtly  in  the  ilevelrqinient  of  new  yeast  cells. 


64.     Yeast.— Veils 
ovoid  corpuscles  havii 


s  of  cells  or 
llinicter.  and 
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arranged  in  clusters,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  Their  walls  are  an 
elastic  membrane,  and  their  contents  appear  liquid  or  gran- 
ular when  viewed  through  the  microscope.  They  contain 
cellulose,  albuminoid  matter, 
and  mineral  salts.  When  they 
are  introduced  into  a  substance 
that  contains  the  material  neces- 
sary for  their  development,  they 
multiply  rapidly.  Pasteur  has 
made  a  large  number  of  decisive 
experiments  on  this  point.  He 
planted  some  yeast  cells  in  a 
solution  of  sugar  to  which  he 
had  added  a  small  quantity  of 
an  ammoniacal  salt  and  some 
phosphates.      The  solution  of 

sugar  fermented,  and  the  ferment  developed  by  budding,  the 
new  cells  absorbing  the  ammonia  and  phosphates.  They 
obtained  from  the  sugar  the  matter  necessary  to  form 
cellulose,  and  from  the  ammonia  the  nitrogen  required  for 
the  elaboration  of  the  albuminoid  matters.  However,  these 
artificial  conditions  are  not  those  that  are  best  adapted  for 
the  propagation  of  cells.  The  latter  increase  with  extraordi- 
nary energy  in  liquids  that  contain,  besides  the  yeast  and 
glucose,  a  quantity  of  albuminoid  matter  ready  formed. 

65.  Lactic  Fermentation. — Lactic  fermentation  is  of  a 
vegetable  nature,  and  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  a 
peculiar  ferment,  formed  of  small  round  or  elongated  cells, 
very  short,  and  isolated  or  in  mas,ses,  which  arc  considerably 
smaller  than  the  ycaat  cells,  and  constitute  the  lactic  yeast 
of  Pasteur.  It  only  acts  on  glucose  or  lactose  in  either  neu- 
tral or  alkaline  solution — hence  the  necessity  of  adding 
sodium  carbonate  or  chalk  to  the  solution.  The  reaction 
consists  in  a  splitting  of  the  glucose  molecule,  aj>  is  ^en 
from  the  following  equation : 

C,H„0,  =  •IC,H,0, 
glucose  lacUc  add 
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00.  Butyric  Fermenlation. — Butyric  fermentation  con- 
sists in  the  irnmsfommtJon  of  calcium  lactate  into  butyrate— 
a  transformalion  that  is  accompanied  by  a  disengagement 
of  hydnijfcn.  According  to  P;isieur,  this  fermentation  is 
caused  by  a  low  organism  that  can  live  and  thrive  only  in 
Sittmlions  where  its  memt>ers  cannot  obtain  free  oxygen 
Such  is  the  energy  of  their  respiratory  functions  that,  accord- 
ing to  Pasteur,  free  oxygen  kills  them.  They  decompose 
oxidized  bodies  and  assimilate  the  oxygen.  Acetic  fermen- 
tuliun  has  been  briefly  mentioned,  previously.       It  may  be 

,  added,  however,  that,  by  the  action  of  a  certain  ferment, 
glucose  is  converted  into  mannitol,  and  a  gummy  matter 
that  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  gives  a  viscous  consistency 
to  ihe  fermented  liquid.  This  is  called  the  viscous  fermen- 
tation. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  fermentation,  an  exceed- 
ingly largo  number  of  organic  compounds  being  capable  af 
decomposition  in  this  manner;   the  ferments  are  also  ver)' 

■  tnimcrous,  and  the  special  fermentation  undergone  bj-  a  suh- 
Btanco  deijcnds  on  the  peculiar  ferment  present. 


STARCITKa    AND    CELIjUr^SKS. 

«T.  siiii-cii.  — Starch,  or  amylosc,  {C^I/^^O^),  is  found 
evcrywliuic  in  lite  vegetable  kingdom  in  large  quantities, 
p;irticukiih-  in  ;tll  kinds  iif  grain,  as  com  and  wheat,  and  in 
tubers,  lis  iKitiiUns,  arrowrnot,  etc. 

In  tliis  (.■inintry,  starch  is  manufactured  mainly  from  com, 
bill  in  l^ii:''  ■['C  it  is  m'ncrally  extracted  from  potatoes.  The 
prni.'r-,sL's  iiivulvcil  in  llic  manufacture  of  starch  are  mostly 
niLchanical.  The  corn  is  first  treated  with  warm  water,  and 
tl)c  sul'Lcncil  p:rain  is  then  ground  between  stones,  a  stream  ■ 
of  water  ninniiij,' continuously  into  the  mill.  The  thin  paste 
that  is  carried  away  is  bron-ht  upon  sieves  of  silk  bolting 
cldlh,  whieh  are  kept  in  cnnslant  motion.  The  starch,  as  a 
milky  liquid,  passes  throu^'h  the^u  sieves  with  the  water,  and 
is  then  allowed  to  settle,  when  the  water  is  drawn  off.  The 
starch  is  next  treated  with  water  containing  a  little  alkah 


rv 
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(either  caustic  soda  or  sodium  carbonate),  the  object  of  which 
is  to  dissolve  the  gluten,  oil,  etc.  The  mixture  is  now  brought 
into  long,  shallow,  wooden  runs,  where  the  starch  is  deposited, 
the  alkaline  water  running  off.  Finally,  the  starch  is  washed 
with  water,  and  dried  at  a  low  temperature. 

Starch  is  a  white  powder,  formed  of  minute  grains  of  organ- 
ized structure.  Their  size  and  shape  vary  according  to  the 
origin  of  the  starch.  Starch  made  from  potatoes  has  larger 
grains  than  starch  made  from  grain.  The  size  of  these 
minute  grains  varies  from  j-^jj  to  ^//^y  of  a  milligram,  and 
they  are  made  up  of  concentric  layers  that  become  denser  as 
they  approach  the  surface. 

Starch  in  its  usual  condition  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  If  ground  with  cold  water,  it  is  partly  dissolved; 
if  heated  with  water,  the  membranes  of  the  starch  cells  are 
broken,  and  the  contents  form  a  partial  solution.  On  cool- 
ing, it  forms  a  transparent  jelly  called  starch  paste.  With 
iodine,  starch  paste  gives  a  blue  color,  and  with  bromine  it 
gives  a  yellow  color.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  maltose 
and  dextrin  by  the  action  of  diastase  has  been  mentioned  in 
Art.  57. 

68,  Dextrin. — Dextrin  CJJ^fi^  is  prepared  by  moisten- 
ing starch  with  one-third  its  weight  of  a  weak  solution  of 
nitric  acid,  drying  it  in  the  air,  and  heating  to  115°.  It  is 
converted,  by  further  treatment  with  acids,  into  glucose. 
The  substance  ordinarilv  called  dextrin  has  been  shown  to 
be  a  mixture  of  several  isomeric  substance^  that  resemble 
one  another  very  closely.  The  mixture  is  an  uncrystallizable 
solid.  It  is  strongly  dcxtrorotary,  hence  its  name;  it  also 
gives  a  red  color  with  iodine,  and  does  not  reduce  Fehling*s 
solution.  It  is  employed  by  calico  printers  for  thickening 
their  colors;  it  is  used  as  a  mucilage  for  labels  and  postage 
stamps,  and  for  the  preparation  of  immovable  surgical 
dressings. 

69.  InuUn.— Inulin  {CJI^p^^JTfi  occurs  widely  dif- 
fused   throughout    the   vegetable    kingdom,   and    may  be 
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extmcted  from  dahlia  roots,  which  contaia  10  per  cent  of 
inutin,  by  boiling  with  water,  which,  on  cooling-,  deposits  it 
in  miiiiue  graniileti  that  are  analogous  to  starch.  It  swells 
in  coW  water,  in  which  it  is  only  ver}-  slightly  soluble;  it  is 
Vi:rj'  soluble,  however,  in  boiling  water,  which  again  deposits 
U  in  a  pulverulBnt  form  on  cooling.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  inuHn  tunis  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left  InuHn 
is  not  colored  blue  by  iodine,  but  takes  a  transient  yellow- 
brown  tint  when  mixed  with  the  latter.  When  boiled  H-itb 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  fruit  sugar. 

70.  Gljfojuren. — Glycogen  {C,H„0^,  was  obtaintd  by 
'  Bernard  from  the  liver  of  several  animals  (calf  or  p;g)  by 

exhausting  with  water,  and  precipitating  with  boiling  alco- 
hol. The  precipitate  is  purified  by  boiling  with  dilute  potash, 
.  repCiitcdly  dissolving  in  strong  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating 
■  by  alcohol.  Cllyci^en  is  a  white,  starch-like  substance,  with- 
out odor  or  tiistc,  yielding  an  opalescent  solution  with  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  does  not  reduce  any  alkaline 
liolution  of  copper,  and  does  not  ferment  with  yeast,  but  is 
converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or  by 
contact  with  diastase,  saliva,  or  blood. 

71.  The  Gums. — The  gums  {(T./Z^CJ,  are  amorphous, 
tr.-msparcnt  substances,  widely  disseminated  in  plants;  they 
form  sticky  masses  with  water,  and  are  precipitated  by  alco- 
hol. They  are  odorless  and  tasteless,  and  some  of  them  yield 
clear  -solutinns  with  water,  while  others  swell  up  in  that  men- 
struum ami  will  not  filter  through  paper.  The  first  are  called 
the  riti/ ^i^uiiis,  and  the  second  vegetable  mucilages.  Nitric 
acid  oxidizes  thcin  tu  mueic  and  oxalic  acids, 

72.  Colliilosc. — The  framework  of  plant  tissues  con- 
sists of  a  more  or  less  delicate  membrane  that  is  a  secretion 
of  proti>plasniic  activity  and  is  known  as  the  cell  tuall.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth  and  development,  it  con- 
sists of  cellulose  (CJl^J~>^),^  with  a  varying  amount  of  water. 
Gradually,  however,  it  is  transforired  into  bodies  of  more 
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complex  constitution — the  compound  celluloses — and,  at  the 
same  tune,  mineral  matters  are  deposited  in  it. 

The  name  cellulose  does  not  denote  a  chemical  individual, 
but  a  group  of  closely  related  isomers  of  similar  properties. 
Cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  the  pith  of  certain  trees  consist  essen- 
tially of  cellulose.  All  these  bodies  are  permeated  by  foreign 
substances,  such  as  nitrogenous,  coloring,  and  mineral  mat- 
ters. White  filter  paper,  prepared  cotton  wool,  and  well 
washed  linen  consist  of  nearly  pure  cellulose. 

Cellulose  is  prepared  by  drying  sawdust  at  110°,  and  boil- 
ing it  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  benzene  to  extract  the 
resinous  matter  it  contains.  It  is  then  washed  with  alcohol, 
and  boiled  two  or  three  times  with  weak  ammonia,  after 
which  it  is  washed  and  digested  with  weak  bromine  water, 
until  it  no  longer  decolorizes  the  bromine  water  after  stand- 
ing 24  hours.  This  oxidizes  the  vasculose,  and  converts 
it  into  acids.  The  residue  is  washed  and  heated  nearly  to 
boiling  with  water  containing  -j-J^  of  its  volume  of  strong 
ammonia;  this  dissolves  the  oxidized  acids,  and  acquires  a 
brown  color.  When  this  brown  color  no  longer  increases, 
the  residue  is  again  washed,  and  the  treatment  with  bromine 
water  is  repeated  until  no  more  brown  color  is  imparted  to 
the  ammonia;  a  final  washing  with  water  and  boiling  with 
alcohol  leaves  the  cellulose  pure. 

73.  When  pure,  cellulose  is  a  white,  opaque  solid, 
exhibiting  an  organized  structure.  It  is  infusible  and 
insoluble  in  all  simple  solvents,  but  in  the  presence  of 
certain  metallic  compounds,  it  forms  gelatinous  hydrates 
that  are  soluble  in  water.  Cellulose  dissolves  completely  on 
warming  with  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  zinc  chloride, 
but  more  rapidly,  and  in  the  cold,  when  a  solution  of  the 
salt  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  employed.  Another  valu- 
able solvent  is  SchiveitzcYs  reagent^  which  is  made  by  dis- 
solving cupric  hydrate  in  ammonia.  When  submitted  to 
dry  distillation,  cellulose  leaves  a  residue  of  carbon,  and 
yields  numerous  gaseous  and  liquid  products.  The  gas 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood  is  used  for  illuminating 
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purposes  in  Bomc  localities.  The  liquid  product  ordinarily 
suparutus  into  two  liiyers^  one  of  these  layers  is  aqueousaitd 
coatains  acetic  acid,  wood  spirit,  acetone,  etc.;  the  other  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  constitutes  wood  tar.  Cellulose  is 
rapidly  attacked  by  concentrate  sulphuric  acid;  the  resulting 
viscous  solution  proljahly  contiiiiis  a  compound  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  cellulose,  and  also  various  other  products  resultiQg 
from  a  rapid  dteintegi'atioa  of  this  sulphate.  When  the 
solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  Ix-ilcd,  glucose  is  formed, 
[  Knd  milphuric  acid  regenerated.  When  paper  is  dipped  into 
a  cold  mixtuni  of  sulphuric  acid  and  half  its  volume  of  water, 
and  then  carefully  washed  and  dried,  a  semi  transparent  mat- 
ter is  obtained  that  lias  a  certain  rigidity,  and  is  similar  to 
pOR-hmcnt  in  aspect  stud  toughness.  This  parchment  paper 
is  extensively  nsed  as  a  substitute  for  animal  parchment 

74t  Colloidal  cclluloso  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric add  (Sp.  Or,  I. SIS)  on  cellulose,  and  forms,  with  water, 
a  milky  liquid  that  can  be  filtered.  The  action  of  sulphuric 
add  or  dnc  chloride  on  cellulose  produces  a  body  known  as 
aiiiyloi'i.  that  is  analogous  to  starch.  Cellulose  moistened 
with  iodine  tincture  and  then  treated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  assiniics  a  bhie  color.  Ry  treatment  with  acetic 
.idhydrifk'.  lt11ii]'i>-c  is  con  verted  into  tlie  triaci-'tate 
C/^/'./f',''A'\.l,:iii'l  tlif  tutra-;icct.ite  C,H,0(CJI,0,)^;  and 
thciL'  .UL'  iiiilicdtii'iis  tlKLi  higher  acetates  may  exist. 

7.7.  <;iin''ottun. — Ci-'llulosc  has  some  of  the  properties 
of  iilfiplmK;  ;iiiiiiii-  Unsi-  properties  is  the  power  to  form 
etiie)-e:il  ,--.,ks  wiili  a.lils.  Thus,  when  treated  with  nitric 
aciil,  it  fi.rnw  >e\i.f:il  nitr:itfK,  just  as  glyeiTiiic  foniip  the 
nilnitu  kniiwn  as  iii!r:[^h-t-,-riii.  Treated  for  a  short  time 
with  siili>hiifii.-  aiul  iiinic  acids,  eeUulu.se  is  converted  into 
lower  iiiirales,  |>:inifi]l:iily  the  teiranitrates  and  pentaiii- 
trates.  A  sohitinti  uf  ilu'se  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
aleoliol  is  known  -.i^  icZ/o./ioii  so/iidoii.  whicli  is  quite  exten- 
sively used  in  photoiiiapliy  and  surfterj-.  When  poured 
upon    any    surface,    such    as    ^lass.    the   ether  and    alcohol 
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rapidly  evaporate,  leaving  a  thin  coating  of  the  nitrates 
that  were  in  solution. 

When  treated  for  24  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  10°,  with 
a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  cellulose  yields 
hexanitrate  C^^H^jOXONO^^^  which  is  used  as  an  explosive 
under  the  name  oi  guncotton^  or  pyroxylin,  Guncotton  looks 
like  ordinary  cotton,  but  is  more  harsh  to  the  touch  and 
sometimes  has  a  light  yellowish  tint.  It  burns  with  a  sud- 
den flash,  leaving  no  residue,  and  produces  a  great  volume 
of  gaseous  products  consisting  of  carbon  monoxide,  carbon 
dioxide,  nitrogen  dioxide,  vapor  of  water,  etc.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  blasting. 

An  intimate  mixture  of  guncotton  and  camphor  has  come 
into  extensive  use,  under  the  name  of  celluloid^  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  ivory,  bone,  and  horn.  As  it  is  plastic  at  a 
slightly  elevated  temperature,  it  can  easily  be  molded  into 
any  desired  shape,  when  on  cooling  it  hardens. 

Nitro  powders,  largely  used  on  accoiint  of  their  smokeless 
explosion,  are  prepared  by  gelatinizing  finely  divided  gun- 
cotton  by  means  of  a  solvent  such  as  ethyl  acetate  or  acetone. 
The  solvent  is  removed  by  high  pressure  and  evaporation, 
and  the  gelatinous  residue  is  cut  into  slices  and  pressed  into 
suitable  forms.  Other  substances  are  usually  added  to 
modify  the  force  of  the  explosion. 


GliUCOSIDES. 

76.  Glucosides  is  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  bodies, 
very  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  are 
resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or  alkalies,  or  by  the 
action  of  ferments,  into  a  sugar  (mostly  dextrose)  and  some 
other  compound.  As  these  compounds  have  little  practical 
value,  only  the  most  important  of  them  will  be  mentioned 
here. 

.  77.  Amygrdalln. — Amygdalin  r„//„iV(9„  is  extracted 
from  bitter  almonds,  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Avtygdalus 
communis.      It  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  water,  and 
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cryRtallixea  from  the  fqrmcr  with  3  molecules  and  from  the 

Utter  with  3   i«olt!Culi;a  of   ■water    of    crj-stallizalion.      An 

aqueous  solutioD  of  amy^dalin  is  levorotary.     Dilute  adds 

decompoKe  it  into  glucose,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  beaz&ld^ 

bydc,  as  if.  seen  from  the  subjoined  equation: 

C\.//„NO„-\'Zf/,0  =  2C,//„0,-i-C//A'-i-C,/f,0 

.mygdnlln  glucose         hydro-        ^ntai- 

'*   ^^  *■  cyanic  acid     dchyde 

The  same  dccotnposition  takes  place  by  the  action  of  a 
peculinr  fennent,  known  as  rmu/sin,  or  syjiaftase,  which  is 
.  present  in  bitter  and  sweet  almonds.  This  ferment  is  sol- 
uble in  water,  and  acts  on  amygdalin  only  in  the  presence  d( 
water;  henco  the  odor  of  pnissic  acid  is  only  noticeable 
when  bitter  almonds  are  moistened  with  water.  Swett 
almonds  do  not  contain  amygdaltn. 

7S.  Ballcln. — Salicia  C„^,.0,  is  a  crystallizable  bitter 
substance  contained  in  the  leaves  and  young  baric  of  the 
poplar,  willow,  and  various  other  trees.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  txliausling  willow  hark  vnth  boiling  water,  concentrating 
tile  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  digesting  the  concentrate  solu- 
tion with  lead  hydrate,  precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  by 
H..S.  jiiid  then  cvapuraliiig  tmtil  the  salicin  crystallizes  out. 
Saliiin  forms  small.  ciilorlcs,s,  and  bitter  tasting  needles  that 
melt  and  dccumpusc  by  heat,  burning  with  a  bright  fl.ime 
and  leaving  a  residue  <'f  charcoal.  Salicin  is  sohilile  in  abont 
;!i)  jxirts  ol"  w.iler,  mure  suhible  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether,  and  is  re.uiily  distinguished  by  the  bright-red  color 
tliat  it  gives  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  it  is 
detetfed  \\  lien  npplted  to  the  inner  bark  of  tbc  willow. 
Under   llio    iiilliR'Tiee    of   onulsiii,    sidicin    is    resolved    into 

C..ll,P,Arll-p  =   CJf,p,ArC,ffp, 

salioi.i  K'l'Cosc  saligcniQ 

Ralicin  yields,  with  chlorine,  substitution  products  that 
arc  decomposed  by  eiimlsin  in  the  same  manner  as  salicii' 
itself,  yielding  chlorsaiigenin  r,//.r/(l,  and  dichlorsidigenin 


r\ 
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C^HjClfi^.  When  salicin  is  fused  with  potassium  hydrate, 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  salicylic  and  oxalic  acids  formed. 
By  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  salicin  yields  carbon  dioxide,  formic  acid,  and 
an  oxidized  oil,  which  is  salicyl  aldehyde  C^Hfi^. 

79.  Populin. — Populin  C^,,H^fiJ%Hfi  exists  in  the 
bark  and  leaves  of  the  aspei^i  (Populus  tremula)^  from  which 
it  may  be  extracted  in  a  similar  way  to  that  employed  in  the 
extraction  of  salicin.  When  properly  purified,  it  cr^'stallizes 
in  very  fine,  silky,  and  colorless  needles  with  2  molecules  of 
water.  Its  taste  is  sweet,  and  it  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol.  By  the  action  of  dilute 
acids,  it  is  decomposed  into  benzoic  acid,  saliretin,  and  glu- 
cose ;  the  latter  two  compounds  result  also  from  the  decom- 
position of  salicin,  so  that  populin  really  appears  to  be  a 
combination  of  benzoic  acid  and  salicin : 

populin  benzoic  acid       salicin 

80.  Phlorizin.— Phlorizin  CJI^fl^^.'lIIfi  exists  in  the 
bark  and  in  the  roots  of  most  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  apple, 
pear,  plum,  cherry,  etc.  It  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  the 
roots  with  water,  decanting  the  boiling  solution,  concentra- 
ting it,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  some  time. 
The  phlorizin  deposits  on  cooling,  and  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallization,  after  decolorizing  it  with  animal  charcoal. 
When  pure,  it  forms  colorless,  silky  needles,  having  a  bitter 
taste,  and  an  aftertaste  that  is  sweet.  It  is  very  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  boiling  water  and 
alcohol.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  levorotary.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids  decompose  it  into  phloretin  and 
glucose : 

phlorizin  phloretin         glucose 

81.  Phloretin  is  a  white  substance  that  crystallizes  in 
little  scales,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble  in 
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ftlcuhol.  When  phloretin  ishcatud  with  potassium  hydrate, 
it  brt-aks  up  into  phloriitic  ucid  and  phloroglucinol,  as  ii<  seen 
from  the  following  equation : 

phloretin  pUloretic         pLloro- 

*^  acid  glucinol 
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8!8.  Although  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  so  rich  in  variety 
and  beauty  of  tints,  comparatively  few  plants  yield  coloring 
mutters  that  are  sufficiently  piTmanenl  to  be  employed  in 
the  arts,  most  of  them  fading  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  plant 
dies,  since  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  decomposing  action 
of  light,  oxygen,  and  moistui^,  unless  supported  by  the  \Tt3l 
influence  in  the  plant ;  some  of  them  even  fade  during  the 
life  of  the  plant,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  varieties  of  roses, 
for  instance,  that  b-tg  only  fully  colored  in  those  parts  that 
are  hidden  from  the  light.  Vegetable  coloring  matter  is 
usually  divided  into  three  classes;  namely,  (1)  those  that 
exist  re;idy  formed  in  the  plant,  such  as  turmeric  and  saf- 
fiower;  (2)  those  that  are  formed  by  the  joined  action  of 
alkalies  and  oxyH;cn,  as  in  the  cases  of  logwood  and  archil; 
(;!)  those  that  belong  to  the  class  of  glucosides. 

8a.  Various  Veffetnljle  Colorlngc  SiHttors. — C/iloro- 
phyl,  or  leaf  i^iccn,  is  contained,  together  with  wax  and 
other  substances,  in  the  chlorophyl  granules  that  are  found 
in  all  the  green  parts  of  plants.  Owing  to  its  inability  to 
crystallize  or  volatilize,  it  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  per- 
fectly pure  state.  It  may  be  obtained  impure  by  exhausting 
leaves  with  ether,  and  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  in 
which  chloro]>hyl  is  readily  soluble.  Chlorophyl  dissolves  in 
cold  strong  sulpliuric  acid  to  a  green  solution  that  gives  a 
dark-green  prectiiitate  on  bcinp;  diluted.  If  the  green  pre- 
cipitate or  the  original  clilcini|>hyl  is  boiled  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash,  the  solution,  wJien  neutralized  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  (phylloxanthin),  and 
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the  solution  retains  a  blue  coloring  matter  (phyllocyanin) 
that  contains  nitrogen.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
autumnal  color  of  leaves  might  be  due  to  the  disappearance 
of  phyllocyanin.  Green  leaves  assume  an  autumnal  tint 
when  immersed  in  chlorine.  The  blue  coloring  matter  con- 
tained in  many  flowers,  such  as  the  violet,  has  been  named 
cyanin.  Acids  redden  it,  and,  hence,  only  those  flowers 
that  have  a  neutral  juice  are  blue;  red  flowers  yield  an  acid 
juice.  The  coloring  matter  of  grapes  and  of  red  wine  is 
probably  cyanin. 

Saffron  is  a  yellow  coloring  matter,  obtained  from  the 
flowers  of  Crocus  sativuSy  which  are  purple  with  yellow 
anthers.  When  these  are  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  they 
form  the  saffron  of  commerce,  which  has  an  agreeable  odor. 
It  is  imported  chiefly  from  Spain.  It  gives  up  to  water  and 
alcohol  a  yellow  amorphous  substance  termed  polychroite 
C^^H^jO^ — ^  glucoside  that,  when  boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  glucose,  crocin  C^^H^^O„  and  a  volatile 
oil  C^^H^jO  smelling  of  saffron. 

84,  AnnattOy  or  arnotiOy  is  another  yellow  coloring  matter 
that  forms  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  of  Bixa  Orellanay 
a  West  Indian  plant  It  is  used  for  coloring  butter  and 
cheese,  for  which  purpose,  however,  it  is  entirely  unfit,  as  it 
is  made  from  stale  urine,  and  swarms  with  bacteria,  some  of 
which  may  be  morbific. 

Turmeric  is  the  dried  root  of  Curcuma  longa  and  Curcuma 
rotunda^  plants  cultivated  chiefly  in  Bengal.  It  contains  a 
crystalline,  yellow  body,  cur  cumin  C^^H^JD^^  which  may  be 
extracted  by  boiling  with  benzene.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol.  Alkalies  dissolve  It,  forming  red 
salts,  from  which  acids  throw  it  down  as  a  yellow  precipitate. 
Paper  dyed  with  turmeric  is  used  as  a  delicate  test  for 
alkalies,  which  turn  it  brown.  When  acted  on  by  boric  acid 
and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  rosacyanin^ 
which  crystallizes,  in  green  needles  dissolved  by  alcohol, 
with  a  red  color  that  is  changed  to  deep  blue  by  alkalies. 
Turmeric  paper  is  also  used  in  testing  for  boric  acid. 
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8A(  HVW  is  the  Kcstiia  lultola,  a  plant  of  the  mignonetts 
order,  the  leaves  of  which  give  a  yellow  solution  when  boiled 
with  water.  The  decoction,  mixed  with  alum  and  chalt, 
g^vcs  a  yellow  precipit;ite  that  is  used  in  paper  staining.  It 
contains  a  crystalline  yellow  body,  Inteolin  C\,//,^0„  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  by 
alcohol. 
Fustic  is  a  yellow  dyestnS,  two  kinds  of  which  exist,  called 

I  a/d  fustic  and  young  fiislie.  The  former  is  the  wood  of  a 
tree  of  the  mulberry  order,  Morus  or  Madura  linctoria, 
gTowu  in  Ihc  West  Indies,  while  the  latter  is  the  wood  of  t!ic 
Venice  sumadi  {Rhus  eotinus),  which  grows  in  Italy  and  tht 

I  southern  parlft  r)f  France.  When  old  fustic  is  boiled  with 
water,  the  solution  deposits  yellow  needles  of  mortn  C^,Hfi^ 
which  Is  soluble  in  aleohol.  The  mother  liquor  of  morin, 
when  evaporated,  yields  inaclurin,  a  nearly  colorless  com- 

■  pound.  When  fused  with  potassium  hydrate,  morin  j-ields 
f-hltfragtueot,  and  maclurin  yields,  in  addition,  pratotate- 
tbuic  acid. 

Gambog*  is  a  yellow  gum  resin,  originally  obtained  from 
Cnmboja,  in  Asia.  Itcontains  about  30  per  cent,  of  a  yellow 
glim,  soluble  in  water,  and  70  per  cent  of  resin,  soluble  in 
iilcnhol  and  alkalies,  calli^d  _^ambo,ik  add. 

S:il]li'u;r,  which  yields  miiyo,  consists  of  the  dried  flowers 
iif  Citrlh,:»!us  tiii,f,>rnis,  which  is  cultivated  in  Ej,^ypt.  It 
cuiitains  a  yclliw  siilistancv,  which  may  be  extracted  hy 
walcr.  aiul  a  red  c..lni-,  iarthamht  CJ{^fi„,  wlilch  maybe 
ilis^olvcd  out  by  sinliiiiti  carlionatc,  and  precipitated  by 
acaic  acid.  Alci.li.ii  di'^-ioUcs  it  to  a  red  solution.  It  is 
used  in  dyci]i^.  hut  li.is  ttio  disadvantage,  together  with 
many  nllur  vr-clalilc  cnloring  matters,  that  it  soon  fades. 
l!i<r.i/li/  (",./'',. f^,  llic  cnloriiig  matter  iu  Brazil  wnod,  crys- 
talli/i-s  \n  .si'ii:-!!  yellow  prisms  that  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  a 
rcdtlish-ycllnw  cnlnr,  and  in  alkalies  with  crimson  color;  the 
solution  is  decolorized  by  sulphurous  acid  and  zinc  dust. 

8«.  InfllKo.-^Tudi-o  r  ,//^,  A'/l,  is  the  product  of  several 
si>ecies  of  plants  of  the  jfetius  Iiuiigoffra,  growing  in  India 
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and  South  America,  and  also  of  latis  iinctoria  and  othei 
plants.  It  does  not  exist  in  these  plants  ready  formed,  but 
is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  a  glucoside  C^^H^^NO^^ 
called  indican^  which  may  be  extracted  from  them  by  cold 
alcohol,  and  forms  a  brown,  bitter  syrup,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  This  substance,  when  boiled  with  dilute 
acids  or  substances  subjected  to  the  action  of  ferments,  is 
resolved  into  indigo  blue  and  indiglucin : 

indican  indigo  indiglucin 

A  substance  similar  to  indican  some  tinges  occiu's  in  urine, 
and  gives  rise,  by  its  conversion  into  indigo  blue,  to  a  blue 
coloration  of  the  liquid  when  left  in  contact  with  the  air  or 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

In  India,  indigo  is  prepared  from  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
the  indigofera,  collected  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The  stems 
and  leaves  are  macerated  with  water  in  vats,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  ferment  After  12  or  15  hours  the  liquid  is  drawn 
off  into  other  vats,  where  it  is  thoroughly  stirred  to  bring  it, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  contact  with  the  air,  an  operation 
that  produces  a  blue  precipitate.  The  brown  liquid  is  then 
drawn  off,  and  the  deposit  is  boiled  in  copper  vessels;  it  is 
then  pressed  between  cloths  and  cut  into  cubical  pieces  and 
dried.  It  is  in  this  form  that  indigo  appears  in  commerce. 
It  contains  from  50  to  90  per  cent,  of  coloring  matter,  and 
occurs  in  pieces  the  shade  of  which  varies  from  violet  blue 
to  dense  black  blue.  Pure  indigo  is  known  as  indigotin  or 
indigo  blue^  and  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  indigo  of 
commerce  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  by  subliming  it  in 
small  quantities. 

Indigotin  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  cold  alcohol,  and  in 
ether,  but  dissolves  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  aniline. 
When  carefully  heated,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  it 
volatilizes.  Concentrate,  or,  better,  fuming,  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  indigo  readily  at  about  50'  or  00"*,  forming  a  beau- 
tiful blue  solution  that  contains  two  acids,  indigo  nionosul- 
phonic   acid  C^Ji^Nfi^SO^H  and   indigo   disulphonic  acid 
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C„H,I^j3t{S0Ji),.  The  solution  of  indigo  in  sulpliuric  acid 
Is  used  in  dyeing ;  it  is  prepared  by  dissolving  indigo  in  a  hot 
mixture  of  fuiiiiiig  and  ordinary  sulphuric  acids.  The  blue 
•ulution  thus  obtained  is  known  as  sulphate  of  indigo,  Saxon 
Hue,  or  compasUion  blue.  The  precipitate  produced  by 
K^CO,  in  the  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  is  known 
as  iadiffo  carmine,  and  is  much  employed  in  dyeing  animal 
fibers.  Boiling  nitric  acid  converts  indigo  into  isatine  (sec 
Art.  88).  The  concentrate  acid  converts  it  first  into  mtri> 
Balicylic  acid  C,//,{yO,)0^  and  then  into  picric  acid.  When 
heated  with  potassium  hydrate,  jndigo  is  converted  into 
potassium  anthranilate : 

indigo  potassium  anthranilate 

end  afterwards  into  aniline  CJfJ<!H^,  which  distils  over. 

CJl^^H^COJC-^KOH  =  C,M,NH,  +  K^CO^ 
potassium  anthranilate  unilino 

The  constitution  of  indigo  is  probably  to  be  represented  by 
the  formula: 

CJI.4»>C:C4S>CM. 

Indigo  has  been  synthesized  by  several  methods,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  one  that  prepares  the  coloring 
matter  from  aniline,  and  therefore  from  coal  tar.  Aniline 
is  heated  with  nioiioclilcracetic  acid  to  produce  phenyl  glyco- 
cnll,  as  IS  f^ccii  from  the  following  equation : 

C,Il,Xll.,+  Cif^Cl'COJ!  =  ClIlCJ!,Xn)-COJfArIia 
iiniliiii:  '."".'{-'^  ' '-Ji  plienyl  glycoeoU 

This  is  heated  with  a  caustic  alkali,  the  mass  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  I'xidi/ed  by  a  current  of  air,  when  indigo  is 
precipitated.  The  ex.ict  chemistry  of  this  change  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  fusion  with  a  caustic 
alkali  converts  the  phenyl  glycocol'  into  pseudo-idoxyl,  thus: 

%CH,{cjr,XHycojf  =  ■iCjf^<^JJ>cff,+2H^o 

phenyl  glycocoll  pseudo-idoxyl 
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This  latter  compound  is  then  oxidized  into  indigo,  as  is 
seen  from  the  following  equation: 

pseudo-idoxyl 

indigo 

87.  Indigo  White.— Indigo  white  C^^H^^N^O^^  or  leuc- 
indigo^  which  was  discovered  by  Chevreul  in  1812,  results 
from  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  indigo.  It  is  pro- 
duced when  the  latter  substance  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
alkaline  solutions  in  the  presence  of  reducing  matters,  such 
as  sulphurous  or  phosphorous  acid,  hydrogen  sulphide,  zinc, 
ferrous  hydrate,  or  grape  sugar.  It  is  ordinarily  prepared 
by  introducing  a  mixture  of  indigo,  ferrous  sulphate,  slaked 
lime,  and  water  into  a  vessel  that  should  be  entirely  filled 
\vith  the  mixture  and  then  hermetically  sealed  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  48  hours.  A  clear,  alkaline  solution  is  thus 
obtained,  which  is  decanted,  and  supersaturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  A  deposit  of  indigo 
white  is  formed;  this  is  collected  on  a  filter,  rapidly  washed 
with  boiling  water,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  The  compound 
thus  obtained  has  a  dirty-white  color,  and  is  tasteless  and 
odorless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  with  a  yellow  color 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkaline  solutions.  On  contact  with 
air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  indigo  blue. 

Indigo  is  largely  used  in  dyeing.  The  principle  of  its 
application  depends  on  the  conversion  of  the  indigo  blue  into 
indigo  white  by  reducing  agents.  The  reduced  indigo  white 
is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  in  this  form  is  fixed  on 
the  fabrics;  it  is  reconverted  into  indigo  blue  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  mixture  given  above  for  the  preparation  of 
indigo  white  is  most  frequently  employed. 

88.  Isatlne.— Isatine  C.H^NO^,  or  CJI.^^^^COH, 
was  discovered  by  Erdmann  and  Laurent  in  1841.     It  is  the 
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prodnct  of  tho  oxidation  o£  indigo  by  chromic  or  c 
nitric  add* 

mdi){0  isatioe 

Pare  isatine  crystallizes  sometiracs  in  larg^e,  dark.  gold- 
Colored  prisms,  and  sometimes  in  small  oran  ye -colored  or 
rtddish-yeliow  prisms  that  have  a  brilliant  luster  and  are 
soluble  in  boiling-  water  and  alcohol,  giving  brow-n-red  solu- 
tions. When  hoatcd,  It  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition. 
It  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  hydrates,  forming 
violet  soliilions  that  become  yellow  when  boiled,  the  isatine 
bcingconverted  into  tiatic  acid;  thus: 

Isutine  is  reprecipitatcd  by  acids  from  these  alkaline  solu- 
tions. Silver  nitrate  added  to  the  potash  sohulon  gives  a  cai-- 
mine-rcd  crystalline  precipitate  of  sih'fr  isaSine  C^H,AgNO,. 
Isatine  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  alkali  bisulphites. 
When  distilled  with  a  strong  solution  of  [Kitassium  hydrate, 
isatioc  yields  aniline,  as  is  seen  from  iho  following  equation: 


Nitric  ;i,ul 

cciiiverts  it  into  nitrosalicylic  acid  and  pic:ic 

aci.l.     'Willi  1 

.-lilniinc  it  yields  chlorsatinc    CJI^CIXO,  ami 

di.hlursiUino 

('./f,c7,X<\,    wliich   are    als.)    formed    when 

Clllnlilic    .-K'lS 

on  indiji'i.      When  these  compounds  arc  dis- 

tilk'd  witli  p.. 

t:Lsh,  theyyieUl  mom.chloraniline  and  diehlnr- 

aniline.     Red 

ueiii'^'- ii'^iiiis  convert  isatine  into /ij'^ri>  Ay  isii- 

////.■  (jr  i.ujlv,h 

.■r,//„-\v',. 

S*).      In.!.] 

,h-.- Indole  rjr^x  or  rjrx^yf^c/i,  is 

f..nnr,l  «lu'T, 

iiui;-o  is  dishll.-d   with    zinc    dust,    or   when 

nilri.cinnriiiiio 

ill-id    (;//,.Vi>,(  (V/is  reduced  by  zinc  and 

p.,t;issiu.n  by, 

lr;ite.      It  crystalli/cs  in  colorless  plates,  melts 

at  .V'°,  and  !., 

lils Willi  p;iilial  decomposition,  althoU}i;h  it  may 

llL-.]istilk-(l    M- 

ilh  ^le.uti  or  in  a  vacuutn.      It  possesses  a  disa- 

i;rccabk.«.l^r 

,  dissolves  re;idily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and 
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ether,  and  has  feebly  basic  properties.  Indole  is  formed 
normally  during  the  pancreatic  digestion  by  the  breaking  up 
of  albuminoid  matters.  It  occurs,  together  with  its  methyl 
derivative,  skatole^  in  human  excrements. 

90.  Skatole.  —  Skatole,  or  methyl  indole^  C^H^N'^  or 
CJJ^^riCH\^^^^  ^^  ^^  chief  constituent  of  the  volatile 

portion  of  human  excrements.  It  has  been  obtained  synthet- 
ically in  shining  leaflets,  having  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor, 
and  melting  at  95°. 

AliBUMINOID   COMPOUNDS. 

91.  Proteids. — Under  this  head  are  classed  several 
nitrogenous  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  that  are 
neither  crystalline  nor  volatile.  They  resemble  one  another 
very  closely  in  composition,  containing  from  50  to  55  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  21  to  25.5  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  15  to  18  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  G.7  to  7.3  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  .4  to 
1,7  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The  composition  and  properties  of 
proteids  are  generally  represented  by  those  of  the  coagulated 
matter  (called  albumen)  that  exists  in  the  white  of  egg  and 
in  the  serum  of  blood.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  epi- 
dermic productions  and  insoluble  substances  that  are  con- 
verted into  gelatine  or  chondrin  by  boiling,  although  they 
differ  from  these  in  chemical  composition  as  well  as  in  many 
of  their  properties.  These  compounds  seem  to  be  the  closest 
approximation  of  unorganized  matter  to  organized  matter, 
that  IS,  to  the  living  cell,  and  they  have  therefore  been  called 
proteids.  They  may  be  characterized  by  the  following  chem- 
ical reactions: 

Most  insoluble  albuminoid  matter,  when  brought  in  con- 
tact with  water  containing  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  swells 
up,  and  lb  slowly  converted  into  a  transparent  jelly  .that  is 
partially  soluble  in  water. 

Hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  albuminoid 
matters,  the  former  assuming  a  dark -blue  or  violet  color. 
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Nitric  add  colors  albuminoid  matter  yellow. 

Albuminoid  substances  are  precipitated  from  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline  aqueous  solutions  by  alcohol,  tannin,  phenol, 
and  a  number  of  metallic  salts,  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
mercury,  lead,  and  copper.  The  albuminoid  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  a  copper  salt  is  soluble  in  a  concentrate 
solution  of  potassiimi  hydrate,  whereby  the  liquid  assumes 
a  beautiful  violet  color. 

Millon*s  reagent,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  assumes  a  red  color  when  boiled 
with  albuminoid  matter. 

All  albuminoid  substances  are  levorotary,  but  their  optical 
activity  varies  considerably.  The  insoluble  albuminoid  mat- 
ter, such  as  coagulated  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  dissolves 
in  hot  potassium-hydrate  solution.  It  is  impossible  to  sub- 
ject the  proteids  to  an  exact  chemical  classification,  but  they 
may,  however,  be  conveniently  arranged  as  follows: 

1.  True  albumins^  which  are  soluble  in  pure  water  and 
coagulable  by  heat,  of  which  ^%%  albumen  and  serum  albu- 
min are  characteristic  representatives. 

2.  Globulins^  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  soluble  in 
neutral  salts  solution,  such  as  sodium  chloride,  the  solutions 
coagulating  by  heat.  The  albumen  in  the  yolk  of  eggs  is 
the  best  known  representative  of  this  group. 

3.  Fibrins^  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  which  swell 
up  in  solutions  of  dilute  acids  and  neutral  salts;  blood  fibrin 
and  gluten  fibrin  are  the  most  characteristic  types. 

4.  Coagulated  albumins;  these  substances  are  insoluble  in 
water  and  are  only  slightly  swelled  up  by  acid  and  neutral 
alkaline  solutions. 

5.  Amyloidy  which  is  insoluble  and  is  colored  violet, 
brown,  or  red,  by  iodine. 

6.  Acid  albumins,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
or  neutral  alkaline  solutions,  but  soluble  in  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions.  It  should  be  here  remarked  that  a  small  quantity 
of  calcium  carbonate,  suspended  in  water,  prevents  their 
solution. 

7.  Alkali  albumins  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
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alcohol,  and  saline  solutions,  but  they  are  soluble  in  water 
holding  calcium  carbonate  in  suspension. 

8.  Albumoses^  which  are  really  transition  products 
between  the  preceding  bodies  and  the  peptones;  they  are 
soluble  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 

9.  Peptones  are  compounds  that  are  very  soluble  in  water, 
not  coagulable  by  heat,  and  not  precipitated  from  solutions 
by  acids  or  salts. 

10.  True  protcids^  which  may  be  decomposed  into  an 
albuminoid  body  with  some  other  substance,  such  as  hemo- 
globin, casein,  etc. 

11.  Albuminoids^  which  are  insoluble  matters  that  in 
general  are  not  dissolved  by  the  digestive  juices. 

12.  Gelatinoids^  which  readily  dissolve  in  hot  water  with- 
out alteration ;  of  these,  gelatine  is  the  best  known  represent- 
ative. 

13.  Spongy  matters,  such  as  compose  sponge. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  bodies  will  be  briefly 
considered  here. 

93.  Albumin. — Albumin,  or  white  of  egg,  C^^H^^^N^^O^^S 
may  be  extracted  from  the  aqueous  solution  contained  in  the 
^g^,  by  stirring  it  briskly  to  break  up  the  membrane,  adding 
a  little  acetic  acid  to  neutralize  the  soda  present  in  the  white, 
filtering,  placing  for  12  hours  on  a  dialyzer  to  separate  the 
sodium  chloride  and  acetate,  evaporating  the  contents  of  the 
dialyzer  below  50%  powdering  the  residue,  and  treating  with 
ether  to  extract  fatty  matters.  The  albumin  so  prepared  is 
an  amorphous  solid,  of  Sp.  Gr.  1.31.  When  heated,  albumin 
swells  up,  carbonizes,  and  evolves  offensive  alkaline  vapors, 
usually  leaving  a  slightly  alkaline  ash  containing  a  trace  of 
calcium  phosphate,  which  is  very  difficult  to  separate  com- 
pletely. In  cold  water,  albumin  becomes  soft  and  finally 
dissolves,  like  gum;  if  this  solution  is  heated  to  about  70% 
the  albumin  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  form,  becoming  a 
white,  soft  solid,  as  in  boiled  eggs,  if  the  albumin  amounts 
to  12  per  cent.,  and  a  flocculent  precipitate  if  the  solution  is 
diluted.     The  coagulated  albumin  is  not  easily  dissolved  by 


Bcids  or  alkalies,  und  it  is  believed  to  be  the  anhydride  of 
soluble  albumin,  for  if  it  be  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  abovo  150",  it  is  dissolved  to  a  reddish  liquid,  which 
boha.ve9  tiko  a  solution  of  ordinary  albtrniin,  but  is  not  coag- 
ulntud  by  hunt.  Raw  white  of  egg  is  inodorous  and  does  not 
blacken  silver;  but,  after  boiling,  it  Btnclls  of  /f,S,  and 
blackens  silver,  showing  that  it  suffers  some  decomposition 
during  coagulation.  When  tried,  the  coayiilated  albumin 
forms  a  translucent  brittle  mass  that  becomes  white  ami 
opaque  in  water.  The  soluble  form  of  albumin,  completely 
dried  below  60°,  may  afterwards  be  heated  to  100^,  without 
becoming  insoluble. 

Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  precipitate  albu- 
min in  thick  flakes,  which  retain  a  certain  quantity  of  acid; 
the  latter  may  he  removed  by  prolonged  \vashings  with 
water,  the  residue  constituting  m/i/n/iiiww/w.  The  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  albumin  is  often  used  for  the  detection  of  that 
Bubstance  in  pathological  urine  (see  Art.  79,  Qualitative 
\  Analysis,  Part  2).  When  white  of  ^'^g  is  beaten  up  with  a 
•"few  drops  of  a  very  concentrate  solution  of  potassium  hydrate, 
it  acts  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  soft,  transparent,  semisolid  mass, 
from  which  the  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  maybe  removed 
by  \va>.hin,!>  with  cold  water.  The  residue  is  albuminate  of 
potassium,  wliicli  rc:idily  dissolves  in  boiling  water.  Acetic 
acid  prccipiiaifs  fium  the  solution  an  alhtli  albumin,  which 
may  be  freed  from  salts  by  dialysis.  Coagulated  albumin  dis- 
solves ill  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  albumin- 
ates.     Altmmin    eomhines  with    calcium    hydrate,    as    with 
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acid  is  added  to  the  mixture,  a  precipitate  is  formed.  Recip- 
rocally, a  solution  of  albumin  to  which  acetic  acid  has  been 
added  is  precipitated  by  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
or  sodium  sulphate. 

The  putrefaction  of  the  albumins  gives  rise  to  the 
ptomaines  and  toxines;  such  poisonous  products  are  also 
formed  by  the  bacilli  of  diseases  like  diphtheria,  and  it  is 
on  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  antidotes  (antitoxines) 
derived  from  animals  that  have  been  able  to  survive  the 
poisons,  that  the  principle  of  inoculation  depends. 

93.  Globulin  and  Fibrin. — The  name  globulin  has 
been  given  to  the  coagulable  albuminoid  that  can  be  obtained 
from  red-blood  corpuscles.  It  resembles  albumin  in  many 
of  its  properties,  but  coagulates  completely  only  at  90°. 
Neither  acetic  acid  nor  alkalies  precipitate  it,  but  carbon 
dioxide  throws  it  down  from  its  solution.  When  recently 
drawn  blood  is  left  to  itself,  it  coagulates  spontaneously  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  soon  separates  into  a  yellow  liquid, 
called  serum^  and  a  red  coagulum,  which  is  the  clot.  The 
clot  contains  the  red  corpuscles,  surrounded  by  an  insoluble 
albuminoid  matter.  This  matter  is  fibrin ;  it  is  f oniied  by 
the  reaction  of  two  globulins  that  exist  in  solution  in  the 
liquid  portion  of  the  blood,  w^hich  is  called  plasma.  One  of 
these  substances  is  known  as  fibrinogen;  the  other  is  scrum 
globulin.  These  two  bodies  have  been  isolated ;  when  they 
are  mixed  in  the  presence  of  water  and  a  certain  portion  of 
sodium  chloride,  the  w^hole  dissolves  at  first,  and  the  liquid 
soon  coagulates  spontaneously;  the  coagulum  is  fibrin. 
When  left  to  itself  during  the  heat  of  summer,  fibrin  putrefies 
very  rapidly,  and  is  converted  into  a  blackish  liquid  that  con- 
tains albumin,  leucine  and  butyric  and  valeric  acids  bcini^ 
formed  at  the  time.  When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
fibrin  dissolves,  formin<^  a  blue  solution.  When  moist  fibrin  is 
introduced  into  water  containii\cf  a  mere  trace  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  swells  and  becomes  transparent,  forming 
a  jelly.  After  some  time  it  dissolves  in  the  liquid,  although 
with  difficulty,  and  the  solution  contains  an  acid  albumin. 
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iinowa  &a  synfoni/i.  Dilute  sodium  chloride  solutionsdissolvc 
fil)rin.  When  such  a  solution  is  dialyzcd,  most  of  the  salt 
passes  into  the  exterior  liquid,  and  titore  remuias  in  the 
dialyzer  a  limpid  solution  of  the  two  globulins,  coagulable by 
heat,  and  presenting  many  of  the  properties  of  t-gg  albumiiL 

94.  MfosiD, — Myosin  separates  from  muscle  plasma  (the 
liquid  contained  in  living"  muscle)  after  death,  producing 
rigor  tnnrtis.  It  may  b;;  prepared  from  chopped  flesh  by 
triturating  the  flesh  to  a  pulp  with  common  salt,  adding 
D  parts  of  water  for  1  of  salt,  digesting  for  some  time  at  24', 
pressing  through  linen,  and  fiitoring;  the  myosin  IS  precipi- 
tated on  adding  much  water,  or  by  saturating  it  with  salt. 

95.  Peptones. — The  gastric  juice  dissolve's  coagulated 
albumin  digested  with  it  at  about  37°,  and  the  solution  is 
not  precipitated  by  potassium  ferrocyanide  nor  coagulated 
by  heating.  In  this  condition  albumin  is  said  to  ha\-e  been 
^pieniscd  or  converted  into  peptone.  The  constituent  of 
the  gastric  juice  that  pnxiuces  this  change  is  termed  pepsin, 
and  may  be  preeipitHtcd  from  the  juice  by  alcohoL  It 
resembles  albumin  in  eompiwilion,  but  it  is  much  less  sub- 
jected to  putrefaction.  When  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  yieldsamixture  that  peptonizes  most  albumin- 
oids if  dijjcstcd  at  abmit  40°,  The  jx^psin  prepared  from 
the  stoniacli  of  pi,^s  and  oIIkt  animals  is  adiniiiistercJ 
medicinally  to  aid  digeslion. 

00.  Ileniojrlobiii  autl  Oxyjieiuofflobln. — The  colorinjj 
matter  conl[iiued  in  the  red  globules  of  the  arterial  blood  i> 
called  I'.iyliiii/oj^loliin,  and  clusely  reseniblcs  altnmiin  in  com- 
position, except  that  it  cunlains  less  sulphur  and  some  iron: 
its  composition  is 

Carbon tS4.18 

Hydn.),":!^ T.2  w 
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Oxyhemoglobin  is  nsually  obtaiued  in  an  amorphous  condi- 
tion, but  from  the  blood  of  human  beings  and  some  animals, 
as,  for  instance,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  and  many  fish.  It  can 
be  separated  in  the  crystalline  form.  The  crystals  generally 
belong  to  the  type  of  right-rhombic  prisms,  butdiffer  accord- 
ing to  the  blood  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Those  from 
human  blood  present,  under  the 
microscope,  the  forms  shown  in  I 
Fig.  6.  These  crystals  contain 
oxygen  in  a  loosely  combined 
form,  which  they  evolve  when 
exposed  in  a  vacuum,  esjxicially 
if  wanned,  becoming  thus  con- 
verted into  hfinoglobin,  which  I 
again  absorbs  oxygen  on  expo- 
sure to  air;  this  change  is  at-  ; 
tended  with  the  production  of 
a  much  brighter  red  color,  and 
with  a  difference  in  its  action  Fio.  a, 

on  transmitted  light,  for  if  white 

light  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  sohition  of  oxyhemo- 
globin contained  in  a  test  tube  placed  before  the  slit  of  the 
spectroscope,  the  green  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  seen  to 
be  crossed  by  two  black  bands,  which  are  also  seen  when 
arterial  blood  is  employed,  while  the  solution  of  hemoglobin 
exhibits  only  one  band  in  the  middle  of  the  green,  which  is 
also  seen  when  venous  blood  is  employed.  The  difference 
in  the  absorption  spectrum  is  best  shown  by  reducing  the 
solution  of  oxyhemoglobin  with  a  little  ferrous  sulphate, 
mixed  with  tartaric  acid  and  ammonia  in  excess.  The  oxy- 
gen of  oxyhemoglobin  is  also  displaced  by  passing  hydrogen 
or  carbon  dioxide  through  it,  hemoglobin  being  left,  and  the 
color  changing  from  red  to  purple.  Oxyhemoglobin,  when 
shaken  with  carbon  monoxide  gas,  part.s  with  its  oxygen  and 
absorbs  an  equal  volume  of  carbon  monoxide,  its  color 
changing  to  purple.  The  compom. !  of  hemoglobin  and 
carbon  monoxide  may  be  obtained  in  bluish-red  crystals. 
When  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin  is  heated  above  70°,  it  is 
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decomposed  Into  alhumin,  which   coagulates,  and  another 
re<l-coloring  matter  known  ax  hematin. 

07>  Uemntln. — Ilcmittin,  which  has  the  formiiU 
C^Jf^l^fP^Ot,  IS  formed  when  oxyhemoglobin  isdeconiposiil 
by  acids.  If  a  soUitiim  of  that  Bubstance,  mixed  with  a  litllc 
todium  chloride,  is  e\-aporaled  over  sulphuric  acid  to  a  thick 
liquid,  mixed  with  fifteen  limes  ilsvulume  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  heated  on  a  steam  bath  for  several  hours,  it  yields, 
on  cooling,  flat  rhombic  prisms  of  hematin  hydrochloride  of 
dark  violet-red  color  and  metallic  luster,  containing  singk 
molecules  of  hematin  and  hydnichloric  acid.  The  formation 
of  tliose  crystals  has  Ixon  employed  for  the  identification  of 
blood  stains,  the  suajwcted  matter  being  placed  on  a  micro- 
scope slide,  a  little  sodium  chloride  added,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  allowed  to  run  under  the  cover  glass;  on  heating  till 
bubbles  appear,  and  cooling,  the  dark-red  hematin  hydro- 
chloride crystals  become  visible. 

^  98.  Casein. — Wlien  an  acid  is  added  to  milk,  a  thick 
precipitate  of  casein  is  at  once  formed.  The  lactic  acid  that 
forms  in  milk  by  the  fermentation  of  the  milk  sugar  pro- 
duces the  siimc  precipitation.  The  milk  is  then  said  to 
curdle.  Ccisein  diHsoIvL-s  in  alkaline  liquids  and  even  in 
certain  alkaline  siilts,  such  as  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
sodium.  It  exists  in  tliis  st:ite  in  the  milk,  which  is  alkaline 
when  fresh.  When  tliis  solution  of  alkaline  albuminate,  to 
which  the  nannj  "soluble  CLiseiti  "  has  been  given,  is  evap- 
or.ilcd,  it  becomes  cnvured  with  a  pellicle.  Acetic  acid 
piccipitates  c;tsi.iii  in  fl.ikos,  combining  with  the  alkali.  A 
disliiict  propiTty  i>f  ca-^<,in  is  its  coaj>;ulation  by  rc««f/,  the 
mucous  nienibrane  of  ilio  stomach  of  the  calf,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  which,  or  of  its  solution  in  brine,  coagulates  the  ca.'sein 
in  a  large  qiiantity  of  niilk;  the  coagulation  docs  not  appear 
to  depend  on  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  but  on  a  specific 
action  of  the  rennet;  the  eutd  thus  ])rodviced  contains  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  plio-;])halcs,  and  is  not  easily  soluble 
in  sodium  carbonate.     The  casein  of  milk  is  more  readily 
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coagulated  by  acids  and  rennet  when  the  milk  is  wanned, 
hence  milk  that  has  undergone  very  slight  fermentation  is 
curdled  when  heated,  but  if  fresh  milk  is  heated  to  boiling, 
the  decomposition  will  be  prevented. 

99.  Legumin^  or  vegetable  casein^  occurs  in  peas^  beans, 
and  most  leguminous  seeds.  It  may  be  obtained  by  crush- 
ing and  digesting  peas  in  warm  water ;  the  resulting  turbid 
liquid,  holding  starch  in  suspension,  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  is  then  filtered.  Acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  filtrate, 
which  precipitates  the  legumin,  and  this  is  filtered  ofiE  and 
purified  from  fat  by  washing  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Legu- 
min closely  resembles  casein  in  its  properties,  being  coagu- 
lated by  rennet  and  its  solution  forming  a  pellicle,  when 
heated;  but  slightly  differing  from  casein  in  composition, 
legumin  containing  about  1  per  cent  more  of  nitrogen,  and 
only  half  as  much  of  sulphur  as  casein. 

100.  Gelatine. — The  bones  contain  a  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, which  may  be  isolated  by  dissolving  out  the  mineral 
salts,  that  consists  of  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate,  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  There  remains  a  semi  transparent,  elastic 
substance  that  retains  the  form  of  the  bone.  This  substance, 
which  has  been  called  ossein,  or  collagene^  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  by  prolonged  boiling,  or,  more  rapidly,  by  digest- 
ing with  water  heated  above  100°,  it  dissolves  and  forms  a 
solution  that  sets  into  a  transparent  jelly  on  cooling.  It  con- 
sists of  50  per  cent,  carbon,  25.7  per  cent  oxygen,  17.7  per 
cent  nitrogen,  and  6.6  per  cent,  hydrogen,  numbers  that 
approximate  to  C^^H^^N^^O^^\  its  molecular  formula,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  finally  determined,  because  it  cannot  be 
converted  into  vapor  and  does  not  form  well  defined  com- 
pounds with  other  bodies.  The  body  formed  by  the  trans- 
formation indicated  above  dissolves  sli<^htly  in  cold  water, 
and  abundantly  in  boiling  water,  and  the  hot  solution  forms 
a  jelly  on  cooling,  hence  the  name  gelatine.  Other  tissues 
of  the  animal  economy  may  be  converted  into  gelatine  by 
boiling  with  water.     It  is  so  with  the  cellular  tissue,  the 


Bkin,  scales,  and  swimming  bladder  of  fish.  The  swim- 
ming bladder  of  the  sturgeon,  known  in  comoierce  as 
fish  giue,  furnishes  verj-  pure  gelatine  on  boiling  wilh 
water.  The  substances  that  may  be  cunverted  into  gelatine 
possess  very  nearly  the  same  composition  as  gelatine  itself. 
hence  nothing  precise  is  know-n  concerning  the  nature  o( 
tlie  change  produced  in  them  by  the  action  of  the  boiling 
water. 

101.  Dry  gelatine  occurs  in  more  or  less  transparent 
sheets,  varying  in  color  from  yellowish  to  dark  browTi. 
according  to  their  purity  and  thickness.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  gelatine  is  precipitated  in  white  flakes  by  alcohol 
The  acids,  except  tannic  acid,  do  not  precipitate  it,  but  with 
tannic  acid  it  forms  a  thick  coagnlum,  a  combination  of 
tannin  and  gelatine.  This  action  of  tannin  on  gelatinous 
matter  is,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  applied  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  which  is  obtained  by  leaving  fresli 
or  green  skins,  previously  swelled  by  soaking  in  water,  in 
contact  with  tan,  that  is,  coarsely  ground  oak  bark,  which  is 
well  known  to  contain  considerable  tannin.  When  chlorine 
water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  gelatine,  a  white  cloud  is 
formed,  which  an  excess  of  chlorine  converts  into  a  white, 
flocculent  precipitate.  Solutions  of  gelatine  arc  precipitated 
by  platinic  chlnriile  and  by  mercuric  chloride,  but  not  by 
ahim  or  tlic  salts  nf  lead,  copj^er,  silver,  etc.  When  boiled 
wilh  dilute  hulpliuric  acid,  gelatine  is  converted  into  leucine 
and  gjycocoll, 

<'ij)SKT)-<'irAiN'  roMPorxDS  ix  which  vV,  O,  or  5 

APTKAHS   A.S  I'Airr   OF  THE  ]VL'CLKUS   RIXG. 

lO'i,  A  few  o<mipi)unds,  which,  strictly  speaking,  belong 
to  this  class,  have  been  already  treated  on,  some  of  which 
are  succinic  anhydride  and  ilio  various  lactones.  These  arc, 
however,  more  of  the  nature  of  open-chain  derivatives  than 
are  those  that  remain  to  lie  dealt  with.  The  prototypes  of 
these  compounds  are  furfurane,  thiojihene,  and  pyrrol,  which 
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are  believed  to  possess  constitutions  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing formulas: 

CH\  CH^  CH\  CH^  CH:  CH^ 

CHi  CH^  CH\  CH^  CH:  CH^ 

furfurane  thiophene  pyrrol 

They  resemble  benzene  in  that  they  yield  derivatives  simi- 
lar to  those  of  that  hydrocarbon,  and,  as  a  whole,  show  little 
inclination  to  form  addition  products  with  the  halogens.  In 
fact,  the  arguments  that  led  to  the  closed-chain  formula  for 
benzene  (see  Art.  93,  Organic  Chemistry^  Part  1)  are  equally 
applicable  to  these  compounds. 

Two  classes  of  monosubstitution  products  are  known  from 
these  compounds — the  a  derivatives,  which  contain  the  sub- 
stituent  attached  to  a  carbon  atom  adjacent  to  the  d?,  5",  or  N^ 
and  the  fi  derivatives,  in  which  a  hydrogen  atom  of  one  of 
the  far  carbon  atoms  has  been  displaced.  A  third  class  is 
possible  in  the  case  of  pyrrol,  for  the  H  of  the  NI/  group  can 
be  substituted.  The  possible  diderivatives  are  more  numer- 
ous than  in  the  case  of  benzene ;  their  orientation  is  expressed 
by  numbering  the  near  carbon  atoms  1  and  4  and  the  far  car- 
bon atoms  2  and  3. 

103.  Fiipftirane. — Furfurane  CJIjO  is  contained  in 
pine  tar.  It  boils  at  32°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible 
with  alcohorand  ether.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  an  odor 
resembling  chloroform.  Its  most  important  derivative,  fur- 
furol  C^Hfi'CHOy  has  been  considered  in  Art.  63,  Organic 
Chemistry^  Part  2. 

104.  Thiophene. — Thiophene  CJI^S  is  invariably  pres- 
ent in  commercial  benzene,  but  its  isolation  from  this  source 
offers  considerable  difficulty;  a  very  pure  product,  however, 
may  be  obtained  synthetically  by  heating  a  mixture  of  dry 
sodium  succinate  and  phosphorus  trisulphide.  Thiophene  is 
a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  its  specific  gravity  is  1.06  at  23**, 
and  it  boils  at  84°.  It  smells  like  benzene,  and  yields  a  blue 
color  when  mixed  with  isatine  and  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  this 
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reaction— due  to  the  foniiation  of  indophenine  C„//,A'OS— 
serves  to  dett-ct  thiophcne  in  benzene. 

Of  the  homologues  of  thiophene,  tliiotolencs  C^H^{CH^S 
ftiid  thioxciie»  C'//^(CN,\S  occur  in  coal  tar.  Having  nearly 
(he  same  boiling  points  as  the  corresponding  bonzc-nc  deriva- 
tives, ihcy  accumulate  in  the  fractions  constituting  commer- 
cial lolucae  and  xylene. 

105.    Pj-rrol. — Pyrrol  C,f/,NN  is  a  feeble  base,  occurring 
'  in  coal  tar  and  bone  oil,  and  is  produced  in  the  drj' distilla- 
tion of  ammonium  mucatc.     When  freshly  prepared  it  is  a 
colorless  liquid  that  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air; 
■  it  boils  at  131°,  and  its  odor  resembles  that  of  chloroform, 
It  in  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  readily  with  akohol  and 
ether.     Metallic  potassium  converts  it  into  potassium  pyrro. 
d~,//,(A'A'),  a  crystalline  body  that  is  decomposed  by  water 
into  pyrrol  and    potassium   hydrate.     When   treated   with 
naarcnt  hydrogen,  pjTrol  is  reduced  KopyrroHtu  C^H^{AH),i, 
.  ktrong  base  that  boils  at  91",     By  heating  this  base  with  hydri- 
I  odic  acid,  it  takes  up  more  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into 
P)rn>lidi>ii-  CJf,{XIJ),  an  alkaline  liquid  that  boils  at  93°. 

The  moat  characteristic  test  for  pyrrol  consists  in  exposing 
to  its  v.apor  a  pine  shaving  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
whiih  soon  assuincs  a  red  color. 

1(>(>.     I'vnizolo,— PyraKole  '  ^    >XH  is   related  to 

pynul  as  i>yn\liui;  (sec  Art,  100)  is  to  benzene;  that  is  to 
s;iy,  it  ciiiitaiiis  .X  m  place  of  CJ!.  It  is  a  feeble  base,  and 
cryst-illiKcs  in  needles. 

107.  Aiilipyrii!,'  C^JT^^N^O,  also  known  ?&  pyrazolptt:. 
is  prcp.ircd  by  heating  ethyl  aceto-acetate  with  phenyl 
hydr.iKine,  and  further  heating  the  product  with  methyl 
iodiilc  and  inelhyl  aleolinl.  It  crystallizes  in  white  plates, 
mells  at  llin",  mid  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  ha.s  a  bitter 
taste,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  preventative  of  fever. 

Anion i,'  the  nio«t  inipnrtant  members  of  tliis  class  of  carbon 
compounds    are    the    snbstanccs   pyridine,    qumoline,    and 
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acridine.  These  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  in  constitution 
to  benzene,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene,  respectively,  con- 
taining, in  each  case,  N  in  place  of  CH,  Their  graphical 
formulas,  shown  in  Fig.  7,  will  make  this  clear. 

•"\         /\ 

HO  <J— *•— O  CB 

I  II        I        II  I 

BC  C^^C-^C  CB 

B  a 

acridine 

They  behave  towards  reagents  in  a  manner  which  indi- 
cates that  they  are  closed-chain  compounds  (see  Art.  92, 
Organic  Chemistry^  Part  1),  and  a  study  of  their  substitution 
products  shows  that  the  number  of  position  isomerides  that 
has  been  prepared  is  in  accord  with  that  prophesied  on  the 
supposition  that  the  above  formulas  represent  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  parent  compounds.  An  inspection  of  the  formu- 
las shows  that  there  should  be  three  isomeric  monosubstituted 
pyridines,  seven  isomeric  monosubstituted  quinoles,  and 
five  monosubstituted  acridines.  The  orientation  is  expressed 
similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  hydrocarbons,  the  N  in 
pyridine  being  1  and  that  in  quinoline  1', 

108.  Pyridine  Bases. — These  bases,  metameric  with 
aniline  and  its  homologues,  are  found  in  coal  tar,  naphtha, 
and  in  the  offensive  smelling  oil  known  as  Dippcfs  animal 
otl^  which  is  obtained  by  distilling  bones,  from  which  they 
may  be  extracted.  They  are  all  liquids  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, possess  an  extremely  offensive  odor,  and  belong  to  the 
class  of  tertiary  monamincs  (sec  Art.  75,  Organic  Chem- 
istry^ Part  3).  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
fractional  distillation.  Their  names,  formulas,  and  boiling 
points  are  given  below: 

Pyridine  Cr,H^N  115'*  Parvoline  C^Hx^N     188* 

Picoline  C^H-^N  180"  Coridine     CxMx^N   211* 

Lutidine  CH^N  142'  Rubidine    Cx.Hy.N  280* 

Collidine  CHrxN  179*  Viridine     Cx^H.^N   2^f 
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Pydtlinc  l>ases  arc  freijiiently  present  in  commercial 
ammoiiiu,  iintl  ciiusti  it  to  bccomo  pink  when  neutr^ued 
with  hydrochloric  add. 

100>  ^''i(//«c(ry/,jV,  besides  being  formed  in  the  distil- 
lation of  b«nes,  may  be  obtained  in  several  other  ways.  Greai 
Interest  has  bct-n  aroused  in  the  substance  and  its  deriva- 
tives by  the  observation  that  several  of  the  alkaloids  that 
occur  in  nature,  such  as  quinine,  nicotine,  cinchonine,  and 
others,  when  oxidized,  yield  adds  containing  nitrogen,  which 
bear  to  pyridine  the  same  relations  that  benzoic,  phthalic 
acids,  etc.  bear  to  benzene.  Thus,  by  oxidizing-  nicotine, 
nicotinic  acid  C^H^NO^  is  obtained,  and  when  this  compound 
is  distilled  with  lime,  it  breaks  up  into  pyridine  and  carbon 
dioxide : 

r./z.A'c?,  =  r.//.A^+  CO, 

nicotinic  wid  (lyridine 
s  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  nicotinic  acid  is 
I  pyridine-carbonicacid  C^ff,A'-CO,//,  which  bears  to  pyridine 
►the  same  relation  that  benzoic  acid  bears  to  benzene,  acetic 
add  to  marsh  gas,  etc  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a 
characteristic  smell  and  a  spcciiic  gravity  of  .986  at  0°.  It 
boils  at  ll.'i",  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  an 
cncrjretio  base,  forming  doliqut'sccnt  salts.  Sodium  converts 
it  into  a  i".lynieride  i/iffri./iiir  C,J/,^.\\. 

I'ipcridiiic,  or  Ii<.-s;ihydni|>yridinc,  CJf^^X.  whicli  is  a 
strong  lia^ic  that  furms  salts  with  acids,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  siidiuin  on  a  hot  akoliolic  solution  of  pyridine;  it  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  with  a  faint  odor  suggesting  pepper,  that 
boils  at  \W°,  and  is  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol.  The 
remaining  pyridine  bases,  all  of  which  exist  in  more  or  less 
lus  isomeric  modilications,  need  not  be  described  here. 


1 10.  Qiiluolhio  llnsii'S!. — Oiiinoline  bases  occur  in  bone 
oil  and  coal  tar;  three  bases  of  this  series,  namely,  quinoline 
Cjr,y,  Icpuihie  Cjr..X,  and  cryptufine  C^^H^^N,  arc  also 
produced  by  the  ili-^tillatinu  of  quinine  and  a  few  other 
natural  alkaloids  similar  to  Ihc  pyridine  bascS-     These  and 
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other  bases  isomeric  with  them  pass  over  when  coal  tar  or 
bone  oil  is  distilled,  after  the  pyridine  bases,  at  about  200°. 
They  are  oily  liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  They  are  tertiary  amines,  yielding  ammo- 
nium bases  when  treated  with  moist  silver  oxide. 

111.  Quinoline^  or  chinoline^  C,//",iV  may  be  prepared 
synthetically  by  a  methcxi  that  was  discovered  by  Skraup, 
and  which  consists  in  heating  aniline  and  glycerine  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrobenzene: 

aniline         glycerine 

The  sulphuric  acid  aids  the  condensation  by  its  dehydra- 
ting action,  and  the  nitrobenzene  plays  the  part  of  an  oxidi- 
zing agent.  Quinoline  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid  with  an 
odor  suggesting  tar;  its  specific  gravity  is  1.08,  it  has  a 
boiling  point  of  238®,  and  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  Quinoline  combines  with  amyl  iodide  to  form  a  com- 
pound that,  when  heated  with  potash,  yields  a  fine  blue 
color,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  known  as  qumoliiie  cyanine^  or 
quinoline  blue.  A  similar  blue  color  is  obtained  with  lepi- 
dine,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  has  been  used  for  dyeing  silk. 

112.  Acrldlne  Bases. — Acridine  C^^H^N  occurs  in 
crude  anthracene,  in  which  it  may  be  recognized  by  its 
giving  a  fluorescent  solution  in  dilute  acids,  and  from  which 
it  can  be  precipitated  by  potassium  bichromate;  it  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless  needles,  melts  at  110°,  and  readily  sublimes, 
yielding  a  very  irritating  vapor.  Acridine  is  obtained  syn- 
thetically by  heating  diphenyl  amine  with  formic  acid  in  the 
presence  of  a  dehydrating  agent: 

C,H,-NH-C,H,JrCH<^tDH^  <^.^. <j!. ~>  <^.^. + 2 ^^.^ 

diphenyl  amine         formic  acid  acridine 

Several  dyestuffs,  such  as  chn-saniline,  or  phosphine,  and 
acridine  yellow,  are  substitution  products  of  acridine  homo- 
logues. 


VniC   ACTD   AXD   ITS    DERrVATIVBS. 

113.  Vrlc  Aeld.  — Uric  acid  C^H^Nfl^  or 
^^<^^/if^c!mi^^^'  ^'**  discovered  by  Schecle;  its 
numerous  nittaiiiorphoses  were  the  subject  of  a  classic 
research  by  Liobig  and  Wohler,  and  they  have  been  more 
receaUy  studied  by  Baeyer  and  other  chemists.  Uric  acid, 
or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  lithic  acid,  is  generally  pre- 
purcd  from  the  excrement  of  the  boa  constrictor  (serpent's 
urine),  which  consists  chiefly  of  hydroammonium  urait 
Ii{NH^)CJi^.yfi,;  this  is  dissolved  by  boiling  with  dilute 
poussium  hydrate,  which  expels  A''//,,  and  converts  it  into 
nonnal  poUissium  urate  A',C,//,-V,  0,.  By  passing  CO^ 
through  the  potasftium  ai-ate,  the  sparingly  soluble  hydro- 
potassium  urate  IfKCJl^NJ}^  is  precipitaied,  which  is 
Washed,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  decomposed  by  HCl, 
thus  precipitating  the  uric  acid.  Human  urine  also  yields 
uric  acid  in  small  crystals  when  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
.mixed  hot  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid,  and  set  aside; 
the  cr^'stals  are  usually  much  tinged  with  urinary  coloring 
matter,  and  may  be  puritied  by  dissolving  in  potassium 
hydrate  solution  and  treating  as  above.  Guano,  the  partly 
d^.'compo^c(l  excrement  of  sea  birds,  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  nf  uric  acid  that  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  it  wiih 
a  5-pcr-ccnt.  snliition  of  borax,  and  adding  hydrochloric 
acid  to  tlu-  filtered  solution.  Uric  acid  may  be  obtainei.1 
synih(.lically  by  heating  a  mixture  of  urea  and  glycocoll  to 
about  S>:iO^ 

urea  glycoccjll  uric  acid 

114,  Pure  uric  acid  is  a  glistening  snow-white  powder 
that  shows,  under  the  microscope,  a  minute  but  regular 
crystalline  strnclurc;  is  iiiodnrmis,  tasteless,  and  only  spar- 
ingly solnblo,  requiring  ],Rf>0  parts  of  hot  and  15,000  parts 
of  cold  water  fur  ils  sohitinii,  and  is  entirely  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  without 
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apparent  decomposition,  precipitating  from  this  acid  solu- 
tion by  the  addition  of  water.  It  dissolves  in  solutions  of 
the  alkalies,  forming  neutral  urates,  which  contain  2  atoms 
of  the  alkaline  metals;  hence,  uric  acid  must  be  consid- 
ered a  dibasic  acid.  When  carbon  dioxide  is  led  into 
a  solution  of  a  neutral  urate,  an  acid  urate  that  is  nearly 
insoluble  is  precipitated.  Hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  thick, 
white,  gelatinous  precipitate  of  uric  acid  when  added  to  the 
solution  of  a  urate.  Heated  to  160°  or  170°  with  an  excess 
of  hydriodic  acid,  uric  acid  absorbs  water,  and  is  decomposed 
into  glycocoll,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia,  as  is  seen  from 
the  following  equation : 

uric  acid  glycocoll 

If  uric  acid  is  gently  heated  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  it  is  dis- 
solved with  a  disengagement  of  red  vapors,  and  the  solution, 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  leaves  a  resfdue  that  assumes  a 
purple  color  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  ammonia.  This  is 
used  as  a  general  test  for  uric  acid,  permitting  the  detection  of 
the  smallest  trace  of  it.  The  purple  substance  thus  obtained  is 
known  as  nturexide. 

DERIVATIVES  OF  URIC  ACED. 

11 6.  Among  the  numerous  compounds  that  are  derived 
from  urea,  some  are  closely  related  to  oxalic  acid  or  other  acids 
containing  2  carbon  atoms,  while  others  are  derived  from 
mesoxalic  acid  C{OH)Jl^CO^H)^^  which  contains  3  carbon 
atoms.  All  of  these  derivatives  are  more  or  less  closely 
related  to  urea;  they  are,  in  fact,  substituted  ureas,  and  are 
more  specially  designated  by  the  name  urcides.  Those 
related  to  mesoxalic  acid  are  the  more  direct  derivatives. 

116.  Alloxan. — Alloxan,  or  mesoxalyl  urea  CJJJ^fi^^ 
is  the  product  of  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid 
in  the  cold,  urea  being  formed  at  the  same  time: 

C,H,Nfi,-[-H,0+0  =  C,H,N,0,+  Cff,N,0 

uric  add  alloxan  urea 
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It  Is  best  prepared  by  adding  1  part  of  pulverized  uric 
acid  to  3  parts  of  nitric  acid  (Sp.  Or,  1.43)  in  a  shallow  basin 
,  standing  in  cold  water.  The  resulting-  white,  crj-staUine 
moAS,  after  standing  for  some  hours,  is  drained  from  the 
acid  liquid  into  a  funnel  having  its  neck  slopped  with 
powdered  glass;  it  is  then  dried  on  a.  porous  plate,  and 
purified  by  crystallization  from  a  motlenite  amount  of  water. 
Alloxan  crystalliKcs  by  slow  cooling  frnm  a.  hot,  saturated 
solution,  in  volttminoua  crystals  with  4  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization;  from  a  solution  evaporated  by  heat,  it 
separates  in  rhombic  oclahedra,  containing  but  1  molecule 
of  water  of  crystalliBation.  Alloxan  is  very  soluble  in 
water;  the  Btjlution  has  an  acid  i-eaction,  a  disagreeably 
astringent  taste,  and,  after  a  time,  stains  the  skin  red  or 
purple.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  (baryta  water,  for 
instance),  alloxan  is  converted  into  al/oxattic  acid  C^H^Nfi^ 
which  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  elements 
of  1  molecule  of  water  ViiW  1  molecule  of  alloxan,  as  is  seen 
from  the  equation:  ^J| 

ii11i.iK.in  alloxaiiic  acid 

The  alloxanates  are  decomposed  by  boiling  into  mesoxalic 

acid  and  uvja.  Thus,  if  a  sulutioii  of  alloxanic  acid,  or  even 
alloxan,  i^i  added  to  a  bniHu^r  solution  of  lead  acetate,  a 
precipitate  of  luad  mcsoxalatc  is  formed; 

r,//,.V^(J.  +  //,(7  =  C\0JI,+  CH,N,O 
.i11<.:(:mic  :.c.mI  mcsoxalic  acid      urea 

Mosoxalic  jK-id  C,OJf,,  or  CO-  OH-  CO-  CO-  OH,  is  a  dibasic 
acid,  and  it  is  assumed  that  its  divalent  radical,  mesoxalyl, 
exists  in  .'dloxan  itsilf,  which  is  mesoxalyl  urea,  i.  c.,  urea 
in  which  2  atoms  uf  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  the 
d  {C^Oy.  The  graphic  formulas 
idily  understood : 

NH-C^O^COOH 

•NH 


divalent  nie 

(.xalyl   riKlical  {C, 

given  l>clo\v 

will  make  this  rca 

C0<^'^^^ 

co<^r,o. 

cok" 
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117.  Blalurlc  Acid,  — Dialuric  acid  CJI^Nfi^,  or 
CO<j^r^ ^^CHOH^  is  the  prdauct  of  the  action  of  redu- 
cing agents  on  alloxan  or  on  alloxantin,  and  is  formed  when 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  a  boiling  solution  of 
one  of  these  compounds  until  no  further  action  takes  place. 

alloxan  dialuric  acid 

Dialuric  acid  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam on  a  hot  solution  of  alloxan,  and  it  crystallizes  in  long 
needles,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  soon 
assume  a  red  color,  and  are  converted  into  alloxan.  The 
crystals  of  dialuric  acid  are  freely  soluble  in  water.  When 
a  solution  of  alloxan  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
dialuric  acid,  alloxantin  is  formed,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  equation: 

dialuric  acid  alloxan  alloxantin 

Dialuric  acid  is  regarded  by  some  chemists  as  tartronyl 
urea;  that  is,  urea  in  which  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  the  dibasic  radical  of  tartronic  acid.  The 
graphic  formulas  of  these  compounds  makes  this  assump- 
tion very  probable: 

CO  OH 

CHOH    C0<%^\    ^0<^N^%>CO    co<^^^;%>cHon 

CO'OH 

tartronic  ^,^„  „ii^^««  dialuric  acid  or 

^^lA  urea  alloxan  .     .         , 

aciQ  tartronyl  urea 

118.  Barbituric  Acid.  —  Barbituric  acid  C/I^N^O^ 
crystallizes  in  large  colorless  prisms  with  2  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization.  It  is  obtained  from  alloxantin  by 
heating  it  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  dibromo  alloxan,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  equation: 

dibromo  alloxan  barbituric  acid 
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It  is  also  called  viatonyl  urea,  as  it  may  be  prepared  syn- 
thftically  by  beating  midonic  atid  and  urea  to  100"  in  ihc 
presence  of  POCi^,     When  liarbituric  acid   is  boiled  mth 
[  alkalies,  it  is  reconverted  into  maloaic  acid  and  urea: 


barUturic  «cid 


moloQic  add 


\V^, 


119.     AUoKaii  and  dialuric  and  barbituric  acids,  which 

^  have   previouRly  been  described,  are  ureidfs   derived  from 

'  1  moU-cHle  of  urea  by  the  substitution  of  the  radical  of  a 

dibasic  acid  for  %  atoms  of  hydrogen.    The  group  C^O^,  Cfii< 

C,0,-CHOIf,   C,0,-Cf/^,  which  in  oxalic,    mt;s»ixalic,   tar- 

trouic,  and  iiiidonic  acids  are  united  by  two  hydroxyls,  are 

•  divajent: 

COO//  CO- OH  COO/f 

I  I  I 

CO  email)        cff, 

I  I  I 

CO-O/r  CO-OH  CO-OH 

meaoxalic  kdd       tMtnniic  add        malDoic  acid 

^^    N//CO     ^,,  rt,, 
^^<NH-C(r'^^^-^^ 

rca  tartronyl  urea 

dial  uric  acjd 


\ 


The  fnllowinff  compounds  are  diurddes;  they  are  derived 
Tom  2  niolcciiU'S  iif  urea,  iu  which  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
-cplact-'d  by  two  tiibasic  acid  radicals,  each  of  which  contains 
J  atoms  of  carbon  and  is  related  to  mesoxalvl. 


co<^ 


130.      AIl<i 

Nil-  CO^ 


-Alloxantin      C,H^NJD       or 


/(\ 


r<  -     'r.j>CO,  is  obtained  by  redvi- 


"^NII-CO^  — 
cing  alloxan  with  SiiCl^.  zinc,  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  in  the  cold,  or  mixing  solutions 
alloxan  and  dialurie  acid.  as.  has  been  stated  in  Art.  11 


r\ 
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AUoxantin  crystallizes  from  hot  water  with  3  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization  in  small,  hard  prisms,  and  turns  red 
when  exposed  to  air  containing  ammonia;  it  has  an  acid 
reaction,  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Nitric 
acid  converts  alloxantin  into  alloxan,  and  reducing  agents 
transform  it  into  dialuric  acid. 

131»  Purpuric  Acid,  or  Murexide. — Purpuric  acid,  or 
murexide,  C^HJNjO^  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  because 
as  soon  as  it  is  liberated  from  its  salts  by  mineral  acids,  it 
immediately  decomposes  into  alloxan  and  uramyl.  The 
ammonium  salt  CJIJ^NH^Nfi^^HjO  is  the  dyestuff  murex- 
idcy  that  is  formed  by  heating  alloxantin  to  100°  in  a  stream 
of  ammonia  gas: 

alloxantin  ,  murexide 

(ammunium  purpurate) 

or  by  evaporating  uric  acid  with  dihite  nitric  acid,  and  dis- 
solving the  residue  in  ammonia,  when  the  murexide  separates 
from  the  solution  on  cooling.  Murexide  crystallizes  in  quad- 
rangular prisms,  of  a  beautiful  gold-green  color,  with  1  mole- 
cule of  water  of  crystallization.  These  crystals  dissolve  in 
water,  producing  a  fine,  purple-red  solution;  they  also  dis- 
solve in  potassium-hydrate  solution,  producing  a  dark-blue 
color,  which,  on  boiling,  decolorizes  with  the  disengagement 
of  NH^.     They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

122.  Allantoln.— Allantoin  C.HNO^  occurs  in  the 
urine  of  sucking  calves,  in  the  allantoic  liquid  of  the  cow, 
that  is,  the  urine  of  the  fetal  calf,  and  in  human  urine  after 
injections  of  tannic  acid.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  has 
been  found  in  beet  juice.  It  is  prepared  by  oxidizing  uric 
acid  with  either  PbO^,  MnO^y  alkaline  KMnO^^  or  potassium 
ferrocyanide ;  synthetically,  it  has  been  obtained  by  heating 
for  10  hours  1  part  of  glyoxalic  acid  with  2  parts  of  urea,  as 
is  seen  from  the  following  equation : 

glyoxalic  acid  urea  allantoiii 
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From  this  synthesis  it  may  be  assumed  that  allantcnn  i» 
derived  from  two  inolcciik-s  of  urea  and  that  atlantoin  is  a 
di'ireide  of  glyoxaJic  acid.  AUantoin  crj-stallizes  in  glisten- 
ing, colorless  needles,  is  insoluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 
Allantoin  has  a  neutral  reactioa,  but  dissolves  in  alkal 
forming  salts. 


% 


1 33.     Pwrabunlp    Add.  —  Parabanic    acid     C,M,!f^ 
S  which  is  known  as  oxalyl  urea,  is,  as  its  grapliical  formiila 

NH-CO 
•  CO  ^  I     shows,  a  ureide  of  oxalic  acid.     It  is  forraeJ 

by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  nitric  add  on  alloxan,  which 
then  gives  up  the  elements  of  carbon  dioxide: 

alloxan  parabBnic  acid 

Parabanic  acid  forms  thin,  transparent  prisms  that  are 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  has 
a  strongly  acid  character.  When  boiled  with  dilute  acids, 
parabanic  acid  yields  urea  and  oxalic  acid.  When  heated 
with  ammonia,  ammoHtum  oxaluralc  is  formed,  which  s<.-pa- 
rales  in  fine  needles.  In  this  case  the  parabanic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  oxaluric  acid  by  directly  combining-  with  the 
elements  of   water,    as   may   be   seen   from   the    following 


equation : 


parabanic:  acid  oxaluric  acid 


1 1  is  seen  that  osaluric  acid  is  related  to  parabanic  acid,  a'; 
alli'xanic  acid  is  to  alloxan. 

1*44,  (iiiaiilne. — Guanine  C^ff^N^O  occurs  in  guaro, 
the  rxcr(.-mcnt  of  .sea  fnwls,  from  which  it  is  extracted  bv 
linilinjT  with  water  and  lime,  and  boiling  the  undissolved 
re^due  with  soda,  which  dissolves  ilie  guanine  and  uric  acid; 
these  are  i>rccipitatc(l  l>y  acclio  acid,  and  the  guanine  is 
dissolved  v)iit  by  hyilnichlm-ic  aeid.  and  precipitated  by 
luaniiic  is  auiorphnus,  is  insoluble  in  water  and 


r\ 
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alcohol,  and  acts  as  a  weak  acid  as  well  as  a  base,  and  is 
very  nearly  related  to  uric  acid  C^H^NjO^.  When  evapo- 
rated with  nitric  acid,  guanine  leaves  a  yellow  residue  that 
becomes  purple-red  with  soda,  but  oxidized  by  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  C(?„  parabanic 
acid,  and  guanidine,  as  is  seen  from  the  f ollow^ing  equation : 

C,H,NJD  +  C.  +  Hfi  =  CO,  +  C^H^Nfi,  +  C{NH)(NHX 

r^«o«,;«,^  parabanic  ^,«„:^:„^ 

guanine  '^   acid  guaniaine 

Guanine  is  also  found  in  the  pancreas  of  the  horse,  in 
gouty  deposits  in  pigs,  in  the  excrements  of  spiders,  etc., 
being  also  formed,  together  with  xanthine  and  sarcine,  when 
yeast  is  allowed  to  decompose  in  water  at  35°. 

125*  Xanthine. — Xanthine  CJI^NjO^  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  guanine,  as  is  seen  from  the 
equation: 

C,H,N,0+HNO,  =  Cjr,N,0,^-H,0  +  N, 

guanine  xanthine 

Xanthine  forms  minute,  white  crystals,  that  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  dissolved  by  alkalies, 
and  reprecipitated  by  acids.  Evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  it 
leaves  a  yellow  residue,  becoming  violet  when  heated  with 
potassium-hydrate  solution.  It  yields  crystalline  salts  with 
acids,  but  they  are  decomposed  by  water.  Its  ammoniacal 
solution  yields,  with  silver  nitrate,  a  gelatinous  precipitate 
containing  CJi^AgJSlfi^^ITfi^  which,  when  treated  with 
methyl  iodine,  yields  theobromine  (see  Art.  158), 

126*  Sarcine. — Sarcine  CJI^NjO^  or  hypoxanthine,  is 
found  in  extract  of  meat,  which  contains  about  .G  jxjr  cent. 
of  it.  It  may  be  precipitated  from  the  mother  licjuor  of  the 
extraction  of  creatine  (see  Art.  112,  Organic  Chemistry^ 
Part  3)  by  boiling  with  cupric  acetate.  Tlie  brown  precipi- 
tate is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitated  by  silver 
nitrate,  which  forms  an  insoluble  compound  from  which  the 
sarcine  may  be  extracted  by  decomposing  with  HJi  and 
boiling  with  much  water.     It  crystallizes  in  minute  needles. 
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and  U  more  soluble  than  xantliiue,  though  it  fornisale« 
Boiublc  hydrochloride.  Sarcino  is  generally  found  wiih 
zanthiue,  and  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  animal  bodj, 
especially  iu  marrow;  it  is  feebly  basic  and  acid,  and  niliic 
acid  oxidises  it  to  xanthine. 

127.  Qwnliio  C,J/JV^O^  is  found  in  the  extract  of  meat, 
and  resembles  xanthine  and  sarcine.  Nitric  acid  or  bronune 
water  oxidiKCK  oarnine  to  sarcine,  Tetanint  C^H^  ^N  has  been 
obtained  from  tho  putrefying  beef  extract  used  for  cultivaticg 
a  microbe  Haciliiis  titani.  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  tetanus 
(lockjaw)  in  animals.  Tetanine  is  a  volatile  liquid,  boils  at 
about  KKI",  and  produces  symptoms  of  tetanus  when  injected 
nndcr  the  skia  

138.  The  term  alkaloids  is  generally  applied  to  nitrog- 
enouH  organic  substances  occurring  in  plants,  frequently  con- 
stituting those  parts  of  the  plants  that  are  most  active  when 
taken  into  the  animal  body,  hence  they  are  sometimes  called 
the  aelh'e principle  of  the  plants.  Many  of  these  substances 
are  used  in  medicine,  and  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  poi- 
Kunrms.  As  regards  their  chemical  character,  they  are  basic 
in  the  si'nse  that  ammonia  is  basic;  they  contain  nitrogen, 
and  form  s;iUs  just  as  ammonia  does,  i.  e,,  by  direct  addition 
of  the  acids.  Those  and  other  facts  lead  to  the  belief  th:Jt 
ihe  alkaliiids  arc  related  to  ammonia — that  they  arc  substi- 
tuted ammonias.  Recently  it  has  been  shown  that  several 
of  the  alkaloids  are  related  to  pyridine  and  quinoline.  They 
do  not  represent  a  very  sharply  dcfiiiod  group  of  compounds, 
and  it  has  become  customary,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  pre- 
cise and  scientific  classificaticjn,  to  divide  them  into  two 
classes,  the  first  of  which  includes  those  which  are  free  from 
oxygen,  and  volatile,  and  the  second  which  embraces  those 
that  arc  deeomposeil  by  distillation.  They  all  contain  nitro- 
gen, but  rarely  more  than  1  i>r  %  atoms  in  a  molecule,  though 
there  may  be  50  or  :ii)  carbon  atoms;  all  alkaloids  with  the 
exception  of  coninc,  nicotine,  and  sparteine  contain  oxygen. 


/^ 
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The  alkaloids,  as  a  whole,  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  chloroform, 
eta ;  their  solutions  are  mostly  alkaline  and  have  a  bitter 
taste. 

129*  Conine. — Conine  CJi^^N  is  extracted  from  the 
seeds  of  hemlock  (Coniutn  maculatum)  by  crushing  them  and 
distilling  with  a  weak  potash  solution.  The  distillate,  which 
contains  ammonia  and  conine,  is  neutralized  with  sulphuric 
acid,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  mixed  with  alcohol  to 
precipitate  the  ammonium  sulphate.  On  evaporating  the 
filtrate  and  distilling  with  strong  potash,  conine  distils  over, 
together  with  water,  upon  the  surface  of  which  it  floats.  It 
is  distilled  with  dried  potassium  carbonate,  to  remove  water, 
and  the  portion  distilling  at  1G8°  is  collected  separately. 
Conine  has  been  synthesized  by  heating  a-picoline  with  alde- 
hyde, and  subjecting  the  thus  obtained  a-allyl  pyridine  to  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen: 

a-picx)line  aldehyde  allyl  pyridine 

Conine  exists  in  three  stereoisomeric  modifications.  Nat- 
ural conine  is  dextrorotary,  and  the  synthetic  conine,  which 
is  optically  inactive,  can  be  readily  broken  up  into  two  active 
varieties.  Conine  is  a  limpid,  oily  liquid,  with  a  strong  odor 
of  mice;  its  specific  gravity  is. 89,  it  boils  at  108°,  and  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  the  solution  becoming  cloudy 
on  being  heated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  compound  is 
more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  hot  water.  Conine  readily 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  when  exposed  to  air  for 
some  time  it  becomes  brown  and  evolves  ammonia ;  it  also 
has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  immediately  restoring  the 
blue  color  to  reddened  litmus  paper.  Conine  is  often  mixed 
with  methyl  conine  NCHJ^C^H^^,  a  compound  existing  in  the 
hemlock,  and  which  is  derived  by  the  substitution  of  a  methyl 
group  CH^  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  formed  artificially 
by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  conine.  From  the  flowers 
and  seeds  of  the  hemlock  a  solid  crystalline  alkaloid,  conhy- 
drine  C^Ji^^NO^  has  also  been  obtained. 


ISO.  Nicotine.— Nicotine  C,.//„A',  is  found  in  the  seeds 
and  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant.  Nicotine  is  extracted  from 
tobaceo  leaves  by  digesting  them  with  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  evaporating  to  a  very  small  bulk,  and  distilling  with 
an  excess  of  potash.  The  distillate  is  shaken  with  ether, 
which  coUecls  the  nicotine  and  rises  to  the  surface;  the 
ethereal  layer  is  drawn  off,  the  ether  distilled,  and  the  nico- 
tine placed  in  contact  with  quickliine  to  remove  the  water, 
and  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  since  it  is  decomposed 
when  distilled  in  air  at  ordinary  pressure.  Nicotine,  when 
freshly  prepared,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which,  however,  soon 
assumes  u  brownish  color  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
It  has  an  offensive,  penetrating  odor,  its  specific  gravity  is 
LOW,  and  it  boils  at  247",  undergoing  a  partial  decomposi- 
tion; it  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Nicotine  is 
optically  active,  rotating  the  plane  of  poLirization  to  the 
right;  it  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  perfectly  neu- 
traliiK>s  the  acids,  and  precipitates  the  metallic  oxides  from 
solutions  of  their  salts;  it  is  also  a  very  violently  acting 
poison, 

131.     npeplne. — Piperine  C„H„NO^  occurs  in  various 

KpL-cies  of  pepper,  particidarly  in  black  pepper,  from  which 
it  may  bu  extracted  by  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms, 
whieh  melt  at  T^S",  and  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  eiher.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  the  hot  taste 
th.it  is  jwculiiir  to  jwpper.  Its  reaction  is  neutral,  and  its 
s;ilts  are  not  very  well  defined.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it, 
producing  a  dark-red  solution.  When  boiled  with  potash, 
piperine  yields  piperidine,  and  with  potassium  it  yields 
piperatc. 


VAl.  PjpcridiiH- 
liquid  secondary  mo 
pepper  and  ammoni; 
line  salts,  and  bcba\ 
ing  tertiary  amines  and 
300°  with  strong  sulphu 


or  hcxahydro-pyridine,  C^H^^N  is  a 
.inline,  boiling  at  IdU",  and  smelling  of 
;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  forms  crystal- 
s  like  other  secondary  amines  in  yield- 
Lnd  ammonia  bases.  When  heated  to 
leid,  piperidine  yields  pyridine 
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C^HJ^^  which  may  be  reconverted  into  piperidine  by  nascent 
hydrogen,  furnished  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  tin. 

133*  Atropine. — Atropine  C^^H^^NO^y  also  known  as 
daturine^  is  found  in  the  deadly  nightshade  {Airopa  Bella- 
donna)  and  thpm  apple  (Datura  Stramonium)^  plants  of  the 
same  order  as  the  tobacco  plant.  It  appears,  however,  that 
atropine  does  not  exist  readily  formed  in  these  plants,  but  is 
formed  during  extraction  from  an  isomeric  alkaloid,  hyos- 
cyamine^  which,  together  with  another  alkaloid,  hyoscincy 
exists  naturally  in  the  plants.  Atropine  is  obtained  by  press- 
ing the  sap  from  the  flowers  of  belladonna,  heating  the  sap 
to  90°  to  coagulate  the  albumin,  filtering,  adding  potash  to' 
liberate  the  base,  and  shaking  with  chloroform,  which  collects 
the  atropine  and  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  chloroform  is  dis- 
tilled off,  and  the  atropine  recrystallized  from  alcohol  in  small 
needles  that  are  fusible  at  115°.  Atropine  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  considerably  less  so  in  ether;  it  vola- 
tilizes with  partial  decomposition  at  140°.  Atropine  has  a 
burning,  bitter  taste,  and  a  very  poisonous  action,  with  the 
characteristic  effect  of  enlarging  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  thus 
it  finds  wide  employment  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eye.  Moistened  with  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness, 
atropine,  or  its  salts,  yields  a  rich  violet  color.  A  solution 
of  bromine  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  precipitates  from 
solutions  of  atropine  a  yellow  amorphous  mass  that  soon 
becomes  converted  into  characteristic  crystals.  Heated  with 
baryta  water  or  hydrochloric  acid,  atropine  breaks  up  into 
tropine  and  tropic  acid,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  equation : 

atropine  tropic  acid        tropine 

134*  Tropine  C^H^^NO  is  an  active  base,  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallizing  from  the  last 
solvent  in  tables  that  fuse  at  61°. 

Tropic  acid  C^H^fi^  forms  small  crystals  that  fuse  at  117°. 
By  long  boiling  with  either  barj'ta  water  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
tropic  acid  is  converted  into  atropic  acid  C^Hfi^  by  losing  the 


elements  of  1  molecule  of  waier.  Atropic  acid  is  isomeric 
with  cinnainic  acid,  us  will  be  readily  seen  by  comparing  the 
two  formulas : 

II 

CO -OH 
Btropic  acid 
Tropic  acid  and  tropine  combine  to  form  a  salt  known  as 
/ri'/i«i'/rc/(i/'cC,//,..VOC//„(^„  and  if  Ibis  is  heated  for  some 
time  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  loses  the  elements  of  water  and 
is  converted  into  atropine,  as  is  seen  from  the  equation: 
C.I/„NOC^fI„0^=  C„H„iV0^-\-H^O 
tropine  tropatc  alropine 

135.  Oocttlno. — Cocaine  C^,f^f^^NO^  is  extracted  from 
the  leaves  uf  Brythroxylon  Coca,  a  Peruvian  stimulant.  It  is 
prepiired  by  exhausting  the  cocaleaves  with  water  at  a  temper- 
ature between  CO"  and  80' ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  lead 
acetate,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  the  excess 
of  load  acetate  by  precipitation  with  sodium  sulphate,  again 
6Itered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated.  Sodium  carbonate  is 
then  added  until  a  state  of  faint  alkalinity  is  reached;  then 
the  liquid  is  shaken  up  with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  cocaine, 
and  tlie  ethcical  solution  isevaporated,  whereby  the  cocaine 
isdeposited.  Cocaine  crystallizes  in  colorless,  odorless  prisms 
tliat  fuse  at  about  iiS°,  Cocaine  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol,  and  quite  freely  in  ether; 
it  has  a  bitter  taste,  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  for  the 
last  few  years  has  been  widely  used  in  surgery  as  a  local 
anestlictic.  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  cocaine  absorbs 
2  molccTilcs  of  water  and  decomposes  into  methyl  alcohol, 
benzoic  acid,  and  ecgonine,  a  cr^'stallizable  alcohol,  thus: 
CJf„yO,  +  ^!J,0  =  CJI^^NO^  +  CH,0-\-  C^ff^O^ 
„  methyl        benzoic 

Cocaine  has  been  synthesized  by  introducing  successively 
the  methyl  and  benzoyl  groups  into  ecgonine. 


r\ 
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AliKAJLOLDS   OF  CINCHONA. 

136*  The  various  cinchona  barks  owe  their  prominence 
as  antifever  remedies  to  several  alkaloids  they  contain,  the 
best  known  of  which  are  quinine  and  cinclwnine.  Besides 
these,  qtiinidine,  isomeric  with  quinine,  and  cinchonidine, 
isomeric  with  cinchonine,  have  been  isolated.  When  the 
culphates  of  quinidine  and  cinchonidine  are  heated  with  sul* 
phuric  acid,  they  are  converted  into  two  new  isomerides, 
quinicine  and  cinchonicine.  Hence  the  following  six  alka- 
loids of  cinchona  are  known: 

cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  cinchonicine  C^^H^^JD 
quinine,  quinidine,  quinicine  ^tMtJ^%^% 

The  different  species  of  cinchona  yield  a  bark  containing 
these  alkaloids  in  different  proportions.  The  yellow  bark 
yields  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  quinine,  and  only  .2  to  .3  per 
cent  of  cinchonine ;  the  red  bark  yields  about  2  per  cent  of 
quinine  and  1  per  cent  of  cinchonine ;  the  pale,  or  gray,  bark 
yields  about  .8  per  cent,  of  quinine  and  2  per  cent  cincho- 
nine. The  alkaloids  exist  in  combination  with  quinic  acid 
and  with  a  variety  of  tannin  known  as  quinotannic  acid. 

137*  Quinine. — Quinine  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  cin- 
chona bark  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  to  the 
filtered  solution  sufficient  lime  water  to  make  it  distinctly 
alkaline,  and  to  precipitate  the  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  vege- 
table coloring  matter  contained  in  the  acid  extraction.  This 
is  filtered  off,  and  boiled  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
alkaloids,  leaving  any  excess  of  lime  undissolved.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  partly  distilled,  to  recover  part  of  the  alcohol, 
and  the  solution,  which  is  still  alkaline,  neutralized  with 
sulphuric  acid,  then  boiled  with  charcoal  until  entirely  decol- 
orized, and  filtered.  On  standing,  quinine  sulphate  crystal- 
lizes out,  while  the  cinchonine  sulphate  remains  in  solution. 
The  quinine  sulphate  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water,  and 
ammonia  is  added,  whereby  the  quinine  sulphate  is  decom- 
posed and  quinine  precipitated.  Quinine  crystallizes  in 
prisms  with  3  molecules  of  water,  and  these  crystals  require 
2,266  parts  of  cold  water  and  700  parts  of  hot  water  for  their 
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['BOlutJOti;  they  dissolve  quite  readily  in  alcohol,  etber,  and 
I  ^lorofotm.    Quiiiitie,  like  the  other  alkaloids,  is  an  optically 
■  Active  compound,  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
I  left   Quinine  hiua  decided  alkaline  reaction,  and  an  extremelr 
I'tiUter  taste;  it  appears  to  Ijc  a  tertiary  amine,  because,  when 
'  heated  with  the  iodides  of  alcohol  radieaLs.  it  yields  iodide* 
ihiit  furnish  ammonia  bases  when   decomposed   by  moist 
Bilvcr  oxide;  thus,  methyl  iodides  give,  with  quinine,  a  com- 
pound httvingf  the   formula   C^H^^Xfi-CHJ,  which,  when 
acted  on  by  the  moist  silver  oxide,  yields  an  alkaline  hjdrate 

Quinine  is  characteriaed  by  exhibiting  a  blue  fluorescence 
when  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  producing  a 
green  color  when  its  dilute  acid  solutions  are  mixed  wnih 
either  chlorine  or  bromine  water,  and  afterwards  some  ammo- 
nia added.  This  green  color  ia  due  to  the  formation  of  u 
compound  known  as  thallciochin,  which  is  formed  by  the 
reaction: 

quiaine  thaltoiochia 

Quinine  Is  a  diacid  base,  but  it  sometimes   forms   salts 

In  which   it  i»   raonacid;    there    are   two  hydrochlorides; 

r,y/,..V.C,3//r/  is  converted  by  water  into  Cjr,^A\0,mi. 

wliich  ci ysuilliKcs  in  iiuudlcs  of  the  formula 

I  :tS.  X^^rnml  .jfii'iiin-  s„!/'halc  C„f/„I\r,0,-  f/,S0^.7.-J</  is 
si.hililt;  in  11  parts  of  ci)kl  water,  but  the  /tasic  sulpluUc 
-C^y'^ii'^V'^)''''.'^''.'**-''/  i^  much  less  soluble  and  requires 
■^sii  jiarlM  of  cnld  water  for  its  sululion.  This  is  the  quinine 
sails  ;ji.-nerally  usod  in  nKiliuiiic;  it  forms  very  light,  silky 
nenlks  tliat  dissolve  readily  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  form- 
in;;  the  rf./7.(;////^f/,'  (;„//,. .V,a,(//',.S'(^,)„r^y, which  is  quite 
freely  soluble.  Wln.'u  tincture  of  i(Klinc  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  qiiiiiinc  sulphate  in  Imt  acetic  aeid,  the  liquid  in  a  few 
hoTirs  depnsils  larL^o,  tliiii  jilalcs  of  iotlo-quininc  sulphate 
CJl,^\OJ,SOJ!.:,:>U.p.  TlR's.-  crystals,  which  aie  known 
as  lui^tpathilc,  or  artijiihtl  luiiriihiHiii;  appear  bronze-green 
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by  reflected  Kght,  and  are  almost  colorless  by  transmitted 
light.  When  two  of  these  crystals  are  crossed,  the  portions 
that  are  superposed  almost  entirely  intercept  the  passage 
of  light.  In  this  respect,  iodo-quinine  sulphate  acts  as  a 
polarizer  like  tourmaline,  hence  its  name.  Quinine  sulphate 
possesses  valuable  medical  properties;  it  is  employed  as  an 
antifever  remedy,  and  generally  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  an  intermittent  type.  .It  is  successfully  administered  in 
such  diseases  as  acute  articular  rheumatism,  gout,  neu- 
ralgia, eta 

139.  Quinidiney  or  conquininey  C^^H^^N^O^  is,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  isomeric  with  quinine,  and  is  extracted  from 
a  brown  substance  called  quinoidine  or  amorphous  quinine, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  mother  liquors  of  quinine  sul- 
phate, and  is  sold  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  quinine.  It  is 
also  obtained  in  quantity  from  some  of  the  inferior  varieties 
of  cinchona,  such  as  cinchona  cordi/olia,  which  yields  the 
Carthagena  bark.  Quinidine  forms  larger  prismatic  crystals 
than  quinine,  and  these  contain  only  2  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization.  Its  salts  are  more  soluble  than  those  of 
quinine,  and  they  are  strongly  dextrorotary.  QuinicinCy  also 
isomeric  with  quinine,  is  formed  by  heating  quinine  or  quini- 
dine with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  130°.  It  is  resinous,  but  its 
salts  are  crystalline,  and  its  solutions  are  freely  dextrorotary. 

140*  Cinchona. — Cinchona,  or  cinchonine,  C^^H^^N^O 
is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  and  only  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  chloroform.  From  a  hot  solution  of  the  former 
it  crjrstallizes  in  anhydrous  prisms.  Cinchona  is  an  optically 
active  compound,  its  alcoholic  solution  turning  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right.  Cinchona  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
a  bitter  taste,  melts  at  257"^,  and,  when  cautiously  heated  in 
the  bottom  of  a  closed  tube,  sublimes  in  very  light,  delicate 
crystals.  The  salts  of  cinchonine  are  more  soluble  than  those 
of  quinine,  and  give  a  much  more  voluminous  precipitate 
with  ammonia,  which  is  insoluble  in  large  excess,  and  is  not 
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cleared  up  by  shaking  with  ether,  as  in  the  case  of  quinicie. 
Cincfionine  sulphalt  i^C^,H„N^a)^H^SO^,2Ag  ,l\isss.  when 
beaied,  evolving  an  aromatic  odor  and  assuming  a  red  color 
A  wjliUmn  of  cinchonine  sulphate  is  less  strongly  fluorescent 
than  one  of  quinine  sulphate. 

Cinchonidinf  and  cinchonicute  are  isomeric  with  cinclionioc, 
tlio  first  named  compound  being  strongly  ievorotary. 


STRTCirSOS  ALKALOIDS. 

14tl.*  The  two  alkaloids  strychnine  aiid  brucine  were 
discoveKd  by  Pelletier  and  Caventon,  They  are  obtained 
from  nux  vomica,  the  seeds  of  tlje  tropical  plant,  Strychnos 
mtx  foinira,  from  /aisc  A  n^aslura  bark  of  the  same  tree,  and 
from  Ignatia  amara,  or  Si.  Ignatius'  bean.  Nux  vomica,  or 
crow  (ig,  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  strychnine  and  1  per 
cent,  of  brucine.  These  two  alkaloids,  to  which  igasiirine 
has  recently  been  added,  appear  to  be  combined  in  the 
strj'chnos  plant  with  an  acid  called  igasuric  acid,  of  which, 
however,  little  is  known  so  far. 

143.     Stryclinlne.— Stnxhnine  C^^HJ^fi^  is  extracted 

from  the  crushed  seeds  of  mix  vomica  by  boiling  them  with 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  mixed 
with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  precipitate  filtered  off  and  boiled 
with  alcohol,  \vliii:]i dissolves  the  strychnine  and  brucine.  and 
deposits  the  strychnine  in  crystals  mixed  witli  brucine  when 
evaporated.  The  two  alkaloids  are  sejxirated  by  convertinj; 
them  intonitratcs,  which  are  made  to  crj-staJlize;  the  strj-ch- 
ninc  nitrate,  being  less  soluble  than  the  brucine  nitrate, 
deposits  in  needles,  and  the  concentrated  solution  afterwards 
deposits  voluminous  crystals  of  bnieinc  nitrate.  To  isolate 
the  alkaloids,  the  corresponding  nitrates  are  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  and  the  alkaloid  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which, 
on  cooling,  deposits  the  strychnine  in  cr^'stals.  Pure  strj-ch- 
ninc  crystallizes,  under  favorable  conditions,  in  small,  but 
exceedingly  brilliant,  octahedral  crystals  that  are  transparent 
and  colorless;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol. 
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but  dissolves  in  dilute  alcohol,  also  dissolving  very  readily 
in  chloroform  and  the  volatile  oils.  The  alcoholic  solution 
of  strychnine  is  optically  active,  turning  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization to  the  left,  and  having  a  remarkably  bitter  and  some- 
what metallic  taste  (1  part  in  1,000,000,000  parts  of  water 
is  still  perceptible).  Strychnine  is  one  of  the  most  active 
poisons  known,  giving  rise  to  tetanic  convulsions  even  in  very 
small,  dilute  quantities.  The  smallest  particle  of  strychnine 
or  its  salts  may  be  identified  by  dissolving  it  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  and  adding  a  minute  fragment  of  potassium 
dichromate,  which  produces  a  fugitive  violet-blue  color  (see 
Art.  105,  Qualitative  Analysis y  Part  2).  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  strychnine  is  alkaline,  and  it  is  a  monacid  tertiary 
base,  combining  with  methyl  iodide  to  form  strychnine 
methylium  iodide  N^C^^H^fi^^CHJ^  which  yields  the  corre- 
sponding hydroxide  base  when  decomposed  with  moist  silver 
oxide.  But  this  ammonium  base  is  not  bitter  nor  poisonous 
unless  injected  under  the  skin,  when  it  produces  paralysis. 

143*  Brudne. — Brucine  C„//"„iV,(9^  is  precipitated  by 
potash  from  the  solution  of  brucine  nitrate  obtained  in  the 
extraction  of  strychnine,  is  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
than  strychnine,  and  crystallizes  with  4  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization,  into  oblique  rhombic  prisms  that  are  often 
of  considerable  size,  but  rapidly  effloresce  in  the  air.  Brucine 
solutions  are  strongly  alkaline,  intensely  bitter,  and  optically 
active,  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  If  bru- 
cine is  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  it  immediately  assumes  a 
red  color,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  disengages  carbon 
dioxide  and  vapors  that  contain  methyl  nitrite.  The  red 
color  produced  by  adding  nitric  acid  to  brucine  is  turned  to 
violet  by  the  addition  of  stannous  chloride. 


ALKALOIDS  OF  OPIUM. 

144*  Opium. — Opium  is  the  thickened  juice  of  the 
capsules  of  the  white  poppy  {Papavcr  soviniferunC)  cultivated 
in  Turkey,  Egypt,  India,  and  other  Oriental  countries.     A 
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few  days  after  the  poppy  flower  has  fallen,  incisions  are 
made  in  tliew  capsules,  which  remain  oa  the  stem  of  ihe 
plant,  from  base  to  summit,  when  a  milky  juice  exudes. 
I  After  £4  hours,  this  becomes  a  soft,  brown,  solid  mass,  and 
i  is  scraped  o£E,  pressed  together,  and  fashioned  in  variously 
I  fonned  masses  for  the  market.     The  basic  nature  of  mor- 
phine, one  of  the  crystal] izablc  principles  of  opium,  was  first 
recogntzvd  in  1800  by  SertUmer.     Besides  this,  opium  con- 
tains a  considerable  number  of   alkaloids   combined  wiih 
several  acids.      Among  these  are  lactic  acid   C^Hfi^  and 
mcconic  acid  C^Hfi^     The  latter  is  one  of  the  raosl  impor- 
tant constituents  of  opium;   it  possesses  the  characteristic 
.  property  of  producing  a  blood-red  color  with   ferric  salts. 
I  Opium  also  contains  a  gummy  matter,  about  25  per  cenL 
Kihible  in  water,  and  a  brown,  insoluble,  resinous  matter 
I  that  remains  in  the  mass  when  opium  is  exhausted  with 
water.     The  aqueous  solution  of  opium  has  a  dirty,  brown 
color.     Opium  further  contains  a  large  number  of  alkaloids 
In  variable  proportions,  of  which  morphine,  narcotine,  and 
narccine  arc  the  most  abundant.     Some  of  these  have  been 


imperfectly  studied,  but  they  a 
list: 


nvilroeotarni 

ne     C„//,.A'C. 

Mnrphiiie 

C„H„NO, 

Oxymrjipliitie 

C„//„.\'0, 

OHldiio 

C.,f/,..VO, 

Tln'baino 

C„//„.VO, 

OkI  amine 

[  aJf■,^^■o, 

rnitopinc 

C„//„Xl\ 

!  mentioned  in  the  following 

Papaverine  C„ff„AO, 

Meconidinc  C„//„.VO, 

Laudanosine  C/ZtuVOi 

Rhocadine  C,,H„NO, 

Cryptopine  r,,//„/\'0. 

Narcotint:  Ci,//t,.\0, 

Lanthopine  C^,H,^XO, 

Narceino  C„/f„AV, 


145.  3[oi-iililno. — Morphine  C„f/,,.VO,  is  extracted 
from  opiimi  by  steeping  it  in  warm  water,  which  dissolves 
the  niccon;ite  and  sulphate  <'f  morphine,  straining,  and  adding 
cnleiiiin  chloride,  wliicli  precipitates  c:dcium  meconate.  The 
llUereil  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulb  and  set  aside, 
when  the  hydrochlondes  of  morphine,  codeine,  and  oxymor- 
phinc  crystalli7.e  out.  They  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
morphine  precipitated  by  adding  ammonia    The  precipitate 
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is  collected  on  a  filter  and  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  the  morphine  crystallizes  on  cooling.  Morphine 
crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  right-rhombic  prisms  that 
have  a  bitter  taste  and  are  almost  insoluble  in  water,  requir- 
ing 10,000  parts  of  cold  and  600  parts  of  boiling  water  for  their 
solution;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  both 
of  which  dissolve  more  or  less  nearly  all  other  alkaloids;  it 
is  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate  and  in  amyl  alcohol;  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  morphine  is  optically  active  and  turns  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  left.  Morphine  differs  from  all  other 
alkaloids  by  being  very  soluble  in  potassium  hydrate;  if  a 
drop  of  weak  potash  is  stirred  with  solution  of  a  salt  of 
morphine,  the  alkaloid  is  precipitated,  but  it  is  readily  redis- 
solved by  adding  a  little  more  potash  solution.  Morphine 
crystallizes  with  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  and 
does  not  lose  this  water  until  heated  to  120°,  when  it  fuses, 
and  becomes  a  crystalline  anhydrous  mass  on  cooling.  When 
more  strongly  heated,  a  little  sublimes,  but  the  greater  part 
carbonizes  and  evolves  alkaline  vapors.  The  proportion  of 
morphine  in  opium  varies  from  G  to  15  per  cent. 

146.  Morphine  hydrochloride  C^^H^^NO^-HCl,  or  muri- 
ate of  morphia,  is  the  chief  form  in  which  morphine  is 
used  in  medicine.  It  crystallizes  with  3  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization  in  silky  needles  that  are  soluble  in 
1  part  of  boiling  and  16  to  20  parts  of  cold  water,  and  which 
are  also  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Platinic  chloride  forms 
a  yellow  precipitate  of  a  double  chloride  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  morphine  hydrochloride  which  has  the  formula 
(C^^H^^NO^^HCl)^PtCl^.  When  a  solution  of  morphine 
hydrochloride  is  heated  to  60°  with  silver  nitrite,  the  base  is 
oxidized  and  converted  into  oxymorphine  C^^H^^NO^. 

147,  Apomorphine  C^^H^^NO^  is  formed  when  morphine 
is  heated  for  some  hours  at  150°  with  a  larp^e  excess  of  con- 
centrate  hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  hydrochloride  first 
obtained,  sodium  carbonate  precipitates  apomorphine  as  an 
amorphous  powder,  rapidly  turning  green  in  the  air,  and 
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then  dlesolving  in  ether  with  a  pink  color.  This  base  pos- 
sesses special  therapeutic  properties.  When  admiuisteied 
by  hsTJodurmic  injection  or  swallowed,  it  acts  as  an  emetic. 

148.  Morphine  per  iodide  C„H,^NO  J  is  obtained  as  a 
[brown   precipitate   U'hen   solution   of    iodine   in   potassium 

iodide  is  udded  to  morphine  hydrochloride. 

149.  Codelne.-Codeine  C„H„^0„  or  C„//^,{C//,)iVO„ 
I  is  methyl  morphine,  and  is  obtained  from  the  ammoniacat 
l'  mother  liquor  from  which  the  moi^jhine  is  deposited  in  the 

preparation  of  the  latter  body.  For  this  purpose,  the  mother 
liquor  is  concentrated,  and  potash  or  soda  is  added,  precipi- 
tating the  codeine,  which  is  collected,  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  -solution  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal, 
and  the  codeine  again  precipitated  with  potash  on  soda. 
Lastly  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  ordinarj-  ether,  which 
deposits  the  codeine  in  voluminous  crystals  by  spontaneous 
evaporation.  Codeine  is  easy  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  crystallizing  from  ether  in  anhydrous  octahedra, 
and  from  hot  water  in  rhombic  prisms  that  contain  1  mole- 
cule of  water  of  crystallization.  The  alcoholic  solution  of 
codeine  is  optically  active,  turning  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  left ;  it  is  a  narcotic  poison,  though  less  powerful  than 
mcirphine,  aud  has  been  employed  quite  extensively  in  medi- 
cine for  sniuc  years.  If  bromine  water  is  poured  upon  finely 
powdered  codeine,  the  latter  dissolves  and  is  converted  into 
hydnibromide  of  monobromo  codeine.  By  continued  addi- 
tion of  bromine  water,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  con- 
sisting of  hydrotiromide  of  tribromo  codeine,  that  is,  codeine 
in  which  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  3  atoms 
of  bromine. 

1 50.  Xnrootlno.  —  Narcotine      C„/i„NO, ,      or 

^ii^^ni^^^i),-^'^-'  "'''ly  '^  extracted  from  the  residue  of 
opium  that  has  been  exhausted  by  water.  This  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated 
by  sodium  carbonate,     The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
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and  the  alcoholic  solution  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal 
The  narcotine^  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  small,  coloriess, 
brilliant  prisms.  Narcotine,  like  morphine,  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  but,  unlike  that  base,  dissolves  in  ether, 
which  will  extract  it  from  powdered  opium,  leaving  the  mor- 
phine. Narcotine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol;  both  the 
ethereal  as  well  as  the  alcoholic  solution  have  a  bitter  taste, 
and  are  optically  active,  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  left.  Narcotine  is  insoluble  in  potash,  is  a  weak  base, 
not  alkaline,  dissolving  in  acids,  but  not  forming  well 
defined  salts.  If  a  few  crystals  of  narcotine  are  moistened 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  nitric  acid, 
an  intense  blood-red  color  is  produced.  Narcotine  has  a 
narcotic  effect,  but  is  not  nearly  so  poisonous  as  morphine. 
Opium  contains  usually  about  1  per  cent,  of  narcotine,  and 
the  presence  of  opium  is  more  'easily  detected  by  testing  for 
narcotine  than  for  morphine  itself,  on  account  of  the  solu- 
bility of  the  former  in  ether.  The  material  to  be  tested  is 
extracted  with  ether,  the  latter  evaporated,  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  euchlorine 
water  (made  by  adding  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  weak 
solution  of  potassium  chlorate  till  it  has  a  bright-yellow 
color,  and  adding  water  till  it  is  pale  yellow) ;  this  produces, 
with  narcotine,  a  yellow  color  in  the  cold,  becoming  pink  on 
boiling,  and  adding  more  of  the  euchlorine  water.  By  the 
action  of  oxidizing  agents,  narcotine  is  decomposed  into 
opianic  acid  and  cotarnine,  another  alkaloid,  as  is  seen  from 
the  following  equation : 

narcotine  opianic  acid       cotarnine 

161.  Cotarnine  iorms  a  yellow  or  colorless  crystallme 
mass,  very  soluble,  of  bitter  taste,  and  feebly  alkaline  reac- 
tions. When  narcotine  is  heated  with  water,  it  breaks  up 
into  cotarnine  and  meconine^  which  latter  compound  is  also 
present  in  opium : 

C„H„NO,  =  C,,H,,0,  +  C,,H,,NO, 

narcotine  meconine         cotarnine 
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When  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid,  narcotine 
loscii  sucwKsively  three  methyl  jjri>iii)s,  and  yields  hydri- 
odidcs  of  three  new  bases.  One  of  thera  contains  f  „//„.\'t7, 
and  has  been  dcsiirnHted  as  nortuicatinc  or  normal  ttartoluu: 
it  is  formed  according  to  the  equation: 

n«rcoti«  Bom«»tinc      -^^J^ 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  narcoiine  is  trimethyl 
nornucotinc,  as  indicated  by  the  formula  C,^H,^{CH^)^\0^, 
given  in  ArL  IflO. 

1.155.  Ofianic  acid  C„//„0,  is  obtained,  together  with 
DDtaminc.  when  narcotinc  is  oxidized  by  manganese  dioxide 
and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  dilute  nitric  acid :  it  cr>'stallizes  in 
Bparinifly  soluble  needles,  dnd  when  heated  with  potash, 
yields  meconine  and  the  potassium  salt  of  another  crystalline 
*cid.  hemipinic  acid  C„//„(9„  as  is  seen  from  the  folloirinj^ 
equation:  3 

'iCJ{,.i\-\-%KOH  ^  C,.ff.k\0.  +  C„f/„0^  +  2//,0  ^ 

1  ii'.i.  Thtbaiiie  C,^H^^XO,  is  contained  in  opium  in  small 
pn.pnrUi.ii;  it  remains  in  tiie  solution  from  which  the  Iiydro- 
cliloriik's  of  morphine  and  codeine  have  been  crj'stallizeJ. 
This  si)hitioii  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  which  precipitates 
l)icb;iine  ti\i;ether  with  some  narcotine;  the  precipitate  is 
dis>.ulvLd  in  a  little  aceticncid,  and_tlie  narcotine  precipitated 
by  iribasic  lead  acetate.  The  excess  of  the  lead  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  filtrate  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  after  which 
ammonia  is  added  to  precipitate  the  thebaine.  This  alkaloid, 
like  morpliine,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  from  whieli  it  crystallizes  in  plates.  Thebaine  is 
insoluble  in  alkalies,  and  its  alcoholic  solution  is  alkaline 
Thebaine  f^ives  a  blond-i-ed  eolorwith  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
When  heated  with  hydroehlorie  acid,  it  yields  an  isomeride, 
(hcbcHtnc,  which  giveb  a  blue   color  with   sulphuric   acid. 
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Thebaine  is  a  very  poisonous  compound,  producing  tetanic 
convulsions. 

154.  Narceine  C^JI^^NO^  remains  in  the  solution  from 
which  thebaine  and  narcotine  have  been  precipitated  by 
ammonia.  This  is  mixed  with  lead  acetate,  to  precipitate 
the  rest  of  the  narcotine,  filtered,  the  excess  of  lead  removed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  the  filtrate  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and 
evaporated,  when  the  narceine  crystallizes,  leaving  meco- 
nine  in  solution,  which  may  be  extracted  by  shaking  with 
ether.  Narceine  crystallizes  from  water  in  prismatic  crystals 
with  2  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization:  it  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  and  it  is  a  narcotic  poison.  Iodine 
gives  a  blue  color  to  its  solution. 

166,  Papaverine  C^^H^^NO^  is  contained,  in  small  pro- 
portion, in  the  precipitate  produced  by  excess  of  potassium 
hydrate  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  opium.  The  precipitate 
is  dissolved  in  ether,  and  shaken  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  the 
lower  layer  then  contains  the  acetates  of  narcotine,  thebaine, 
and  papaverine;  these  are  again  precipitated  by  potassium 
hydrate,  and  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  which  leaves  the  acid 
papaverine  oxalate  undissolved.  Papaverine  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
gives  a  violet-blue  solution  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The 
poisonous  properties  of  papaverine  appear  to  be  rather 
feeble. 

156.  A  CO  nl  tine. — Aconitine  C^JI^J^O^^  does  not 
belong  to  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  but,  lacking  a  better  clas- 
sification, will  be  treated  here.  It  is  extracted  from  the  root 
of  a  plant  known  as  monk's  hood,  blue  rocket,  and  wolfsbane 
(Aconitum  Napcllus).  The  scrapings  of  the  root  are  boiled 
with  amyl  chloride,  the  solution  thus  obtained  shaken  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  extract  the  aconitine,  and  the  aque- 
ous liquid  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  aconitine 
thus  precipitated  is  crystallized  from  ether,  and  it  may  be 
crystallized  from  alcohol  in  plates  that  are  anhydrous  and 
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which  melt  at  188*;  aconitine  fonns  well  defined  salts.  Aconi- 
tine  IB  one  of  the  most  poisonous  uUcslojds,  No  tnislwonhy 
chemical  test  to  detect  the  presence  of  aconitine  has  been 
p  dcvucd  so  far  When  healed  with  potash,  aconitine  yielils 
polafistom  bcQEoate  and  aconine  C^H^^XO^^. 

157.  PscHdoaamitine  C„lI,^NO^,  is  a  poisonous  alltaloid 
obtained  from  Aconilum /erox,  au  Indian  plant  of  the  same 
nalural  order.  .Pseudoaconitine  cryslalliaes  witli  1  raolcciile 
of  water  of  crystallization.  Heated  ■with  potash,  it  yields 
pKudoaconinc  r„//„.V£?,  and  the  potassium  ealt  of 
dimethyl  paracatechuio  acid. 


ALKAIX>I»9  nELATED  TO    UTMC  4CTD.  ^M 

tB8.  Tlieobromlne.^ — The  two  alkaloids  t heobrtymint 
and  caffeine,  ur  theme,  are  closely  related  to  uric  acid.  Theo- 
bromine C,H^Nfi^  exists  in  the  beans  of  the  cacao  tree 
{Theobrema  Cacao),  which  are  the  raw  material  for  cocoa 
and  chocolate.  In  order  to  prepare  theobromine,  the  cocoa 
beans  are  crushed  and  exhausted  with  water,  the  aquecus 
extract  is  mixed  with  lead  acetate,  and  the  precipitate  is 
filtered  off.  The  filtrate  i.s  freed  from  any  excess  of  lead 
acetate  that  may  1m;  present  by  precipitation  with  hydrogen 
-sulphide,  filtered  ajjain,  and  evaporated  by  dryness.  The 
residue  is  dissalved  in  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  sohition 
conccntriilei],  when  on  cooling,  the  theobromine  crystallizes 
out.  The  lliuobromine  is  thus  obtained  as  a  crystalline 
pow(kr,  which  lias  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  slij^litly  soluble  in 
alci)h<il  and  ether.  When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
pot.issinm  chlorate,  theobromine  yields  dimethyl  alloxantin 
CJ!.XCII^^\',0^.  and  when  dissolved  in  ammonia  and  boiled 
with  silver  nitrate,  a  white  precipitate  of  st'hrr  thfohrdinine 
CJf,A>^.\\0,\&  obtained;  when  heated  with  methyl  iodide, 
it  yields  methyl  theobromine  or  caffeine,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  equation: 

C,//AC.\\0,  +  C//,/  =  C,//,{Cf/,)jV,0,  +  A£/ 
Eilvet  tlieobromiue  cafieiae 
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159.  CaflTelne.— Caffeine,  or  theinCy  C^H^^N'^O^vibs  first 
extracted  from  coffee  in  1821  by  Pelletier  and  others.  It  is 
contained  in  the  seeds  of  the  coffee  tree  (Caffea  Arabicd) 
and  in  the  leaves  of  tea. 

Caffeine,  or  theine,  is  generally  obtained  from  tea.  Pow- 
dered tea  is  boiled  with  water  to  extract  all  the  soluble 
matter  it  contains,  and  which  amounts  to  about  30  per  cent., 
being  a  mixture  of  tannin,  caffeine,  aromatic  oil,  and  other 
substances.  The  tincture,  after  being  filtered,  is  mixed  with 
lead  acetate  to  precipitate  the  tannin,  filtered,  and  the  excess 
of  lead  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  precipitate 
is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk, 
when  the  caffeine  crystallizes  out.  These  crystals  may  be 
purified  by  dissolving  them  in  alcohol  and  allowing  the  caf- 
feine to  recrystallize  therefrom. 

Caffeine  forms  long,  colorless,  silky  needles  containing 
1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  expelled  at 
100°.  Caffeine  melts  at  2-25'^,  and  sublimes  without  being 
decomposed;  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
readily  dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol;  and  it  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  but  freely  soluble  in  chloro- 
form and  benzene.  Caffeine  is  only  a  very  weak  base,  its 
salts  being  decomposed  by  water.  The  hydrochloride 
C^H ^^Nfi^' HCl^%Aq  crj'stallizes  from  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  in  prisms;  the  sulphate  CJI^^NjO^-HJSO^  is  obtained 
in  needles  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  hot  solution 
of  caffeine.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  water  or  of  nitric 
acid,  caffeine  forms  methylamine,  cyanogen  chloride,  and 
amalic  acid  C^JJ^JSfp^.  The  latter  is  tctramethyl  alloxantin 
Cj^CH^^N^O^y  and  the  reaction  indicates  a  relationship 
between  caffeine  and  the  uric-acid  group.  Heated  w^th 
baryta  water,  it  breaks  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  caffe- 
tdine  C^H^J^jO.  When  caffeine  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  yellow  liquid  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  moistened  with  ammonia,  a  purple 
color  is  obtained;  this  reaction  serves  sometimes  as  a  test 
for  caffeine. 
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ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

(PART  1.) 


EXAMIXATIOX  QLESTIOXS. 

(1)  An  organic  compound  shows  the  following  percen- 
tage composition:  carbon  40^  hydrogen  6.6^,  oxygen  53.4^. 
Calculate  from  it  the  empirical  formula  of  the  compound. 

•  (2)  If  you  were  told  to  determine  the  molecular  weight 
of  a  compound  by  the  cryoscopic  method,  state  fully  how 
you  would  proceed,  and  describe  the  apparatus  you  would 
require. 

(3)  Define  the  terra  poly  mer ism. 

(4)  Give  the  rational  formula  of  acenaphthene. 

(5)  {a)  Give  the  formula  you  would  use  to  calculate  the 
specific  volume  of  an  organic  compound,  {b)  How  is  this 
formula  obtained  ? 

(6)  State  Van't  Hoff's  law  of  osmotic  pressure. 

(7)  Explain  why  butane  may  be  regarded  as  diethyl. 

(8)  What  do  you  understand  by  clcctrochanical  equiva* 
lents  ? 

(9)  What  do  you  understand  by  cihylenic  linking? 

(10)  Why  is  the  homologous  series  of  saturated  hydro- 
carbons, having  the  general  formula  C^H^^^^^  known  as  the 
paraffin  series  of  hydrocarbons  ? 

§12 
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(11)  Ift  methane  a  saturated  hydrocarbon  7  If  80y  sutB 
why. 

(13})     Define  emuhioH 

(IS)  The  l-pcr-cent  soltilion  of  a  certato  salt  shows  an 
osmobc  pressure  of  iOO  mm.  at  39.49".  What  pressure  will 
be  aamfl  solution  show  at  9.87°  }  Ans.   466  619  nun. 

(14)  Define  the  term  molecular  formula. 

(15)  Give  the  general  formula  of  the  naphthalene  hydnK 
Icerbotu. 

(16)  What  are  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  f 

(17)  Define  isimttmsm. 

(18)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  expression  "  specific 
lieat  under  constant  pressure  "  ? 

(19)  Define  the  term  iolloid. 

(20)  The  I-per-cenL  solution  of  a  certain  salt  shows  an 
osmotic  pressure  of  53l!  mm.  at  30".  What  pressure  will  the 
same  solution  show  at  KLan"?  Ans.  611. 6C6  mm. 

(21)  Outline  the  method  of  determining  the  molecular 
formula  of  a  monobasic  and  from  its  empirical  formula. 

(■J:^)     To  whiit  series  does  butine  CJI^  belong  ? 

(■■,'y)     Dciiiie  isotonic. 

(34)  State  what  you  know  of  the  preparation  and  proper- 
ties of  ihigolcne 

(■Jj)  Outline  tlie  method  of  determining  the  molecular 
formula  of  an  organic  base  from  its  empirical  formula, 

(■JG)  Give  a  doscri]Hiiiti  of  Victor  Meyer's  apparatus,  and 
state  its  uws. 

(27)  Explain  tlie  me:miuf>  of  the  term  dissociation  tension. 

(28)  Give  the  pr<)]K.rlieft  -ii  marsh  gas. 

(29)  An  orjranic  compound  has  a  percentage  composition 
of  hk\%  of  C,  Vli  of  //,  au,l  ?,->A  of  O.  Deduce  from  this  the 
empirical  formula  of  the  ei.mpouiul. 
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(30)  What  is  the  natural  source  of  the  paraffin  hydro- 
carbons ? 

(31)  State  the  general  composition  of  the  hydrocarbons. 

(32)  Explain  what  you  understand  by  osmotic  pressure. 

(33)  State  how  you  would  determine  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  liquid  at  various  temperatures,  and  what  kind  of  appa- 
ratus you  would  need. 

(34)  State  in  your  own  words  what  you  know  about  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

(35)  Give  the  rational  formula  for  propine. 

(36)  Define  organic  chemistry. 

(37)  Give  formulas  and  boiling  points  of  pentane,  octane, 
and  hexadecane. 

(38)  What  is  the  general  formula  of  the  paraffin  series  of 
hydrocarbons  ? 

(39)  State  the  laws  regulating  the  diffusion  of  solutions. 

(40)  Define  isomorphism, 

(41)  What  docs  an  empirical  formula  express  ? 

(42)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  **  closed-chain  "  hydro- 
carbons. 

(43)  Give  the  rational  formulas  of  hexane,  nonane,  and 
butane. 

(44)  Explain  how  the  alcohols  are  constructed. 

(45)  The  freezing  point  of  111  grams  of  water  was  found 
by  Beckmann's  apparatus  to  be  0°.  On  dissolving  4  grams 
of  urea  in  the  water  and  again  determining  the  freezing 
point,  a  depression  of  1.148°  was  obsen^ed.  From  these  data 
calculate  the  molecular  weight  of  urea.  Ans.  59.33. 

(40)     Define  specific  volume. 

(47)  State  in  your  own  words  what  you  know  about  the 
** internal  energy"  of  the  molecule. 
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(48)     Olve  the  general  formula  of  ibe  benzene  series  ffD 
hydrocarbons.  ^H 

(19)  Deiiae  rational /ffrmuh.  ' 

(20)  What   do  you  understand   by  "fractional    distil- 
'  latioD  "  ? 

(51)  Does  the  formula,  11  »«-f-5.5»i4-7.8/.  used  in  calca- 
kting  the  specific  volume,  hold  good  in  all  cases  ?  If  not, 
state  the  exception  and  explain, 

(53)  Does  a  direct  relation  exist  between  the  Bpecific 
heats  and  atomic  weights  of  elements  ? 

(53)     Give  the  formula  and  properties  of  toluene. 

(M)  .305H  gram  of  an  organic  compound,  containing  car- 
bon, hydrogtrn,  and  oxygen  only,  yielded  on  combustion 
.6  gram  of  CO,  and  .304  gram  of  H^O.  Required,  the  per- 
centage of  C,  //,  and  O  in  the  origina!  compound. 

r  53.48i(of  £:. 
Ans.   J  lL05!tfof //: 
t35.47!£Df  O. 
(55)     Define  isodimerpfiunt. 

(JiVi)  Give  the  formula,  preparation,  and  properties  of 
l>cnzL-nc. 

(")T)  (iive  a  short  account  of  the  fractional  distillation  of 
ix;tri)li.'inii,  its  products,  etc. 

{-'•s)     Give  the  rjitional  formula  of  propylene. 

(5n)  State  what  you  know  about  the  structure  of  carbo- 
hydrntos, 

(liO)      IVliat  do  you  iindcrstaud  by  an  homologous  series  ? 

((51)  In  determining,  hy  the  i.ryoscopic  method,  the  molec- 
tilar  weight  and  molecular  fnnunla  of  lactic  acid,  it  was 
found  that  by  addinj:;  ;(  ;ir;uiis  of  the  acid  the  freezing  point 
of  lOG  grams  of  water  was  depressed  .Gm°.  Calculate  from 
these  data  the  molecular  weifjlit  and  molecular  formula  It 
is  known  that  the  acid  has  the  "cueral  formtda  C„H,^0^. 
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(62)  State  what  you  know  about  the  specific  heat  of  com- 
pounda 

(63)  Give  the  rational  formulas  of  ethyl  hydride,  methyl 
alcohol,  and  ethyl  iodide. 

(64)  Name  and  give  the  formulas  of  the  chlorine  substi- 
tution products  of  methane. 

(65)  Give  the  general  formula  of  the  acetylene  series  of 
hydrocarbons. 

(66)  State  Boyle's  law  according  to  the  kinetic  theory. 

(67)  Give  the  rational  formula  and  a  graphical  represen- 
tation of  propane. 

(68)  Give  properties  and  preparation  of  ethylene. 

(69)  How  would  you  express  graphically  the  structure  of 
methane  ? 

(70)  State  the  modes  of  preparation  and  the  properties 
of  methane. 

(71)  Give  the  general  formula  of  the  olefines. 

(72)  Give  the  rational  formula  for  ethane. 

(73)  How  many  isomerides  of  pentane  are  known  to 
exist  ?    Name  them. 

(74)  Outline  the  method  of  determining  the  formula  of  a 
compound  by  means  of  Victor  Meyer's  apparatus. 

(75)  Describe  briefly  the  process  adopted  for  determining 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  organic  compounds. 
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(PART  2.) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Give  the  formula,  and  describe  the  preparation  of 
normal  butyric  acid. 

(2)  State  by  what  simple  chemical  tests  you  are  able  to 
determine  whether  a  liquid  is  alcohol  or  not 

(3)  You  are  told  to  prepare  228.39  grams  of  citric  acid 
bys5mthesis;  how  many  grams  of  acetone  and  how  many 
liters  of  chlorine  gas,  at  normal  temperature  and  pressure, 
would  you  require  to  obtain  the  desired  quantity  ? 

(4)  How  much  alcohol  is  needed  to  produce  192  grams  of 
potassium  xanthate  ?  Ans.  55.2  grams. 

(5)  Write  the  names  of  the  following  alcohols,  as  well  as 
the  names  and  formulas  of  the  acids  derived  from  them; 

CH^'OH 

C\H^OH 
CM. 'OH 

(6)  As  a  rule,  are  organic  compounds  obtained  by  syn- 
thesis optically  inactive  ? 

(7)  How  is  oxalic  acid  prepared  ? 

(8)  What  is  the  name  of  a  compound  having  the  formula 
CH^Cl^COOHt 
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(10)  St^le  how  isomeric  alcohols  are  classified. 

(11)  Give  a  few  characteristic  reactions  of  oxalic  acid, 
name     of     the    following     compound : 


(IS)     What  do  you  understand  byacetic-acid  fermentation? 
(H)     What  is  meant  by  an  optically  active  corapoand  ? 

(IS)     CJivc  the  formula  of  citric  acid,  and  state  how  the 
adulteration  of  this  acid  may  be  detected. 

rompound      having       the      formula 


(17)     Requirwl,  100  kilos  of  formic  acid;  how  many  kilos 
'  o£  oxalic  acid  are  required  f  Ans.   195.65  ktlas. 

(IS)     How  is  glycoUic  acid  prepared  ? 

(10)  Write  the  formula  for  («)  ethyl  alcohol;  ((i)  ether; 
(c)  acetic  anhydride ;  [tf)  aldehyde. 

(■■in)     How  can  you  explain  stcreo-isomerism  ? 

{ii)  StiUu  what  you  know  about  the  constitution  of  llie 
ketones. 

{ii)     WtKit  arc  the  products  of  oxidation  of  glycols  ? 

{■Hi)  Give  formula  of  di-ethyl  sulphide,  and  state  how  it 
is  prepared. 

(34)  How  can  oil  of  bitter  almonds  be  converted  into 
benzoic  acid  and  vice  versa  ? 

(as)  Kor  what  determinatiou  is  ammonium  oxalate  used 
in  analytical  chemistry? 

{ili)     Define  alcohols. 

(27)  Name  the  properties  and  mode  of  preparation  of 
methyl  alcoliol. 
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(28)  What  IS  Fehling's  solution  and  for  what  purpose  is 
it  used  ? 

(29)  Explain  the  construction  of  organic  acids. 

(30)  To  what  class  of  compounds  does  C^HJ^^OH)^* COJi 
belong  ?    Name  this  compound. 

(31)  How  may  the  three  classes  of  alcohol,  viz.,  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary,  be  chemically  distinguished  by 
means  of  certain  oxidizing  agents  ? 

(32)  What  do  you  understand  by  lactous  fermentation  ? 

(33)  How  are  aldehydes  obtained  ? 

(34)  How  many  varieties  of  valeric  acid  are  known? 
Name  them  and  give  their  formulas. 

(35)  State  to  what  class  of  alcohols  allyl  alcohol  belongs, 
give  its  formula,  and  tell  how  the  alcohol  may  be  prepared. 

(36)  Are  racemic  and  tartaric  acids  related  ?  If  so, 
explain  fully  how. 

(37)  (a)  Can  ethyl  alcohol  be  prepared  synthetically  ?  If 
so,  state  how  you  would  proceed,  {b)  How  is  alcohol 
usually  prepared  in  the  arts  ? 

(38)  Give  the  formula  of  phenol  phthalein,  and  state  for 
what  purpose  this  compound  is  frequently  used. 

(39)  Explain  how  the  strength  of  alcohol  is  usually 
determined. 

(40)  Name  the  compound  having  the  formula 
C^HJ^OH)^'CH\  CII'COJI,  and  state  how  it  is  prepared. 

(41)  Describe  fully  how  ethcne  alcohol  is  prepared. 

(42)  How  many  grams  of  potassium  formate  can  be 
obtained  from  500  liters  of  carbon  monoxide  ? 

Ans.  1,875  grams. 

(43)  Explain  what  enantiomorphous  meana 
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(44)  Write  tlie  equation  by  which  mercaptan  is  produced 
bom  calcium  Bulphelhylate  and  potassium  hydrosulphide. 

(46)  Give  the  general  formula  of  the  dibasic  acids  obtained 
'  from  olefine  hydrocarbons  (acids  of  tlie  fumaric  series), 

(4«)     What  action  has  sulphuric  acid  and  heat  on  lactic 
I  acid? 

(47)  What  do  you  understand  by  alcoholic  fermentation  i 

(48)  Give  the  general  formula  of  the  diba&ic  acids  obtained 
I  from  paratTin  hydrocarbons. 

(4!))     Name      the      compound      having      tlje      formula 

(50)     Give  the  formula  of  tartaric  acid,  and  state  how  this 
\  Important  compoiuid  is  prepared.  ^J 

(Al)     DuscTilx:  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  H| 

(.W)     Name      the       compound      having      the      formtJa 
'  CHjfiOJ!)^.  and  state  how  it  is  prepared. 

(5;))     What  do  you  understand  by  a  diatomic  alcohol  ? 
(.14)     What  is  the  composition  of  writing  ink  ? 

{J>7\)  Give  fwrnnila  and  describe  the  preparation  of  acetic 
aldehyde. 

('i';)  Give  formula,  ]ircparation,  and  proi:>erties  of  butvl 
alcohol. 

("o)     Xame      tlic      compounds      having      the  formulas 

{CJ!.CO)^0  M\y\[(\l!^CO)fi„  and  state  how  they  aie 
prepared. 

('>S)      Name       the       comi^tmnd      having      the  formula 

c J  I.:  CO  jr. 

(.W)     llowis  the  compound  CJf,(0CH;)-CO,Hohta\vi(i(\  > 
(60)     {,})  State  wliat  you  know  about  the  formation  of  the 

monohydric  alohuls  of  ilic  benzene  scries,     {d)  What  are 

these  alcohols  called  ? 
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(61)  Give  the  most  important  reaction  by  which  the 
phenol  acids  may  be  obtained. 

(62)  Can  oil  of  bitter  almonds  be  artificially  prepared  ? 
If  so,  state  how  and  show  the  process  through  equations. 

(63)  Explain  fully  the  constitution  of  monobasic  acids 
obtained  from  polyhydric  alcohols. 

(64)  (a)  How  are  the  monohydric  alcohols  of  the  paraffin 
series  theoretically  prepared  ?  {b)  Give  the  general  formula 
of  these  alcohols. 

(65)  In  how  many  modifications  may  f umaric  acid  exist  ? 
Give  the  formula  of  each  modification. 

(66)  Give  the  names  and  formulas  of  the  known  varieties 
of  crotonic  acid. 

(67)  What  appes^rs  to  be  the  essential  construction  of  all 
optically  active  compounds  ? 

(68)  Describe  the  continuous  etherification  process. 

(69)  Define  ethoxides,  and  give  name  and  formula  of  one 
or  two  ethoxides  as  an  example. 

(70)  How  is  acetic  acid  prepared  ? 

(71)  Give  formula,  preparation,  and  properties  of 
glycerine. 

(72)  What  do  you  imderstand  by  (a)  plane-symmetrical, 
or  CIS,  formula,  and  (b)  axial- symmetrical,  or  centri-symmet- 
rical,  or  trans,  formula  ? 

(73)  What  are  mixed  ketones  ? 

(74)  How  is  hexa-hydroxy-anthraquinone  C^JI^^OH^fi^ 
obtained  ? 
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(PART  8.) 


(1)  If  sulphocyanic  acid  is  added  to  ferric  chloride,  ferric 
thiocyanate  is  obtained  as  a  blood-red  solution;  the  same 
color  is  shown  by  ferric  acetate,  obtained  by  adding  a  neutral 
acetate  to  the  solution  of  a  ferric  salt.  By  what  simple 
test  could  you  positively  and  quickly  determine  which  is  the 
ferric  thiocyanate  and  which  the  ferric  acetate  ? 

(2)  Name  some  aniline  substitution-products. 

(3)  Complete  the  following  equation : 

C^H^'OH+HNO,  =  ? 

(4)  What  is  formed  when  chloroform  is  heated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  ? 

(5)  State  what  you  understand  by  ke tonic  decomposition. 

(6)  How  much  zinc  is  required  to  prepare  194  grams  of 
zinc  ethide  ? 

(7)  What  do  you  understand  by  a  nitrile  base  ? 

(8)  The  formula  of  glycocoll  C//,{NH,)'CO^/f  signifies 
that  this  compound  is  an  acid;  this  being  the  case,  what  is  it 
frequently  called  ? 

(0)  State  how  potassium  cyanide  is  prepared,  and  illus- 
trate the  process  by  an  equation. 
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(10)  State  what  you  understand  by  a  reversible  reaction, 

(11)  State  the  properties  of  iodoform. 

(12)  What  class  of  compounds  are  usually  called  "mus« 
tard  oils  "  ? 

(13)  Give  the  formula,  and  state  how  phenyl  hydrazine 
may  be  prepared. 

(14)  How  may  urea  be  prepared  ? 

(15)  What  is  the  general  method  of  preparing  priman^ 
amines? 

(16)  What  do  you  understand  by  a  metallo-organic  com- 
pound ? 

(17)  Name  the  compound  having  the  formula  (C,//J,5(?,. 

(18)  How  may  mustard  oil  be  artificially  obtained  ? 

(19)  "What  i^an  auxochrome  ? 

(20)  Name  the  decomposition  products  obtained  when 
oxamide  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube,  and  show  the 
decomposition  by  an  equation. 

(21)  Define  an  amido  acid. 

(22)  Show  by  an  equation  the  reaction  that  takes  place 
when  a  reducing  agent  acts  on  nitrobenzene,  and  name  the 
chief  product. 

(23)  How  is  amyl  nitrite  prepared  ? 

(24)  What  is  formed  when  chloroform  is  heated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube  ? 

(25)  How  is  methyl  chloride  usually  prepared  ? 

(20)  Give  the  formula  of  methyl  cyanide,  and  state  what 
valence  nitrogen  is  supposed  to  have  in  this  and  other  simi- 
lar compounds. 

(27)    What  do  you  understand  by  a  substantive  dye? 
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(28)  State  what  you  know  about  the    constitution  of 
amides,  and  how  they  are  prepared, 

(29)  Define  an  amide. 

(30)  How  are  nitroparaflfins  prepared  ? 

(31)  State  how  ethereal  salts  are  formed. 

(32)  What  is  the  chief  property  of  chloroform  ? 

(33)  Give  the  chemical  name  and  formula  of  Prussian 
blue. 

(34)  State  what  you  know  about  the  constitution  of  diazo 
compounds. 

(35)  Name  some  alkyl  derivatives  of  aniline. 

(36)  State  the  most  remarkable  property  of  the  cacodyl 
compounds. 

(37)  State  formula,  properties,  and  method  of  prepara- 
tion of  nitroglycerin. 

(38)  State  how  chloral  may  be  prepared. 

(39)  Give  chemical  name  and  formula  of  the  compound 
known  as  **oil  of  the  Dutch  chemists." 

(40)  Has  hydrocyanic  acid  been  prepared  synthetically  ? 
If  so,  state  how  you  would  proceed. 

(41)  Give  the  equation  showing  the  formation  of  diazo- 
benzene  nitrate  from  aniline  nitrate. 

(42)  Why  is  benzyl  amine  metameric  with  toluidine  ? 

(43)  Define  an  amine. 

(44)  Name  some  of  the  glycerides  of  the  higher  fatty 
acids. 

(45)  Give  the  properties  and  formula  of  acetyl  chloride. 

(46)  How  is  chloroform  made  ? 

(47)  How  is  potassium  ferrocyanide  prepared  ? 

(48)  Give  the  formula  of  glycocoll. 
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(49)  Give  the  formula  and  state  the  properties  of  methyl 
amine. 

(50)  State  fully  how  zinc  ethide  is  usually  prepared  in  the 
laboraton-. 

(51)  How  is  methyl  sulphuric  acid  prepared  ? 

(52)  How  is  bromoform  prepared  ? 

(53)  Give  the  decomposition  products  of  ethyl  iodide  that 
are  obtained  when  this  compound  is  exposed  to  the  sunlight 
for  some  time. 

(54)  Give  the  formula  for  prussic  acid. 

(55)  WTiat  is  meant  by  a  diazo  reaction  ? 

(56)  How  are  acid  derivatives  of  aniline  obtained  ? 

(57)  Who  thoroughly  investigated  the  cacodyl  com- 
pounds ? 

(58)  What  is  dynamite  ? 

(50)  Give  the  formula  of  trichloracetic  acid,  and  state 
how  this  compound  may  be  obtained. 

(Oo)  How  many  grams  of  glycol  are  required  to  obtain 
29  grams  of  ethylene  chloride  ? 

(CI)  Give  chemical  name  and  formula  of  the  so  called 
Tumbuirs  blue. 

(0:2)     Define  diazo  compounds. 

(03)     How  is  aniline  prepared  ? 

(<;4)     Xame  the  compound  having  the  formula  PH^-CJJ^. 

(05)  Give  the  general  method  of  preparing  ethyl  salts  of 
acids  of  the  acetic  series,  containing  more  than  10  carbon 
atoms. 

(<I0)  Cii  ve  the  formulas  of  compounds  formed  when  chloral 
is  brought  together  with  s(xiium  hydrate. 

(f)7)     What  do  you  understand  by  an  adjective  dye  > 

(08)     Name  the  compound  having  the  formula  (CONH^^ 
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(69)  Complete  the  following  equation,  which  represents 
the  formation  of  nitromethane: 

CH^ClCO,K+KNO^  +  H^O  =  ? 

(70)  In  how  many  modifications  can  dihalogen  deriva- 
tives of  ethane  exist  ? 

(71)  How  much  bromine  and  allyl  iodide  are  required  to 
prepare  250  grams  of  tribromhydrin  ? 
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(PART  4.) 


(1)  What  is  the  chief  coloring  matter  of  madder  ? 

(2)  Point  out  the  chief  properties  of  quinine,  cinchonine, 
and  its  isomers. 

(3)  How  is  theobromine  connected  with  theine  ? 

(4)  In  what  chemical  characters  do  the  albuminous  bodies 
differ  from  other  chemical  compounds  ? 

(5)  What  weight  of  dextrin  and  maltose  can  be  obtained 
from  392  kilograms  of  starch  by  the  action  of  diastase  ? 

.        (  275. 854  kilograms  maltose. 
'  1 131.743  kilograms  dextrin. 

(6)  Give  a  short  description  of  the  preparation  and  refi- 
ning of  suj^ar. 

(7^     What.  IS  the  action  ot  yeast  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
on  maltose  ^ 

(8)  Where  do  the  pyridine  bases  usually  occur  ? 

(9)  Can  theobromme  bo  prepared  synthetically,  and  if  so, 
state  how  •* 

(10)  How  is  maltose  obtained  ^ 

(11)  How  may  the  triphenyl- methane  dyestuffs  be  classi 
fied? 

(12)  Give  the  formula  of  aseptoL 
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(13)  Give  a  general  outline  of  the  properties  of  phenol  as 
a  class. 

(14)  Give  the  name  of  the  alkaloid  having  the  formula 
C„//,.NO,. 

(15)  Give  the  chief  properties  of  uric  acid,  and  name 
some  of  its  derivatives. 

(1G)»    Point  out  the  chief  properties  of  sucrose. 

(17)  State  what  you  understand  by  a  quinonoid  structure, 
and  what  peculiar  property  compounds  possess,  having  such 
a  structure. 

(18)  State  the  principle  involved  in  the  application  c! 
indigo  as  a  dye. 

(10)  To  what  organic  substances  is  the  term  alkaloids 
applied  ? 

(20)  State  what  you  understand  by  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion. 

(•21 )  For  what  purpose  is  phenol  phthalein  used  in  analyti- 
cal chemistrv  ? 

('I'l)  How  is  rcsorcinol  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  and 
for  what  purposes  is  it  used  ? 

(23)  Define  phenols. 

(24)  How  much  benzene  would  you  require  to  prepare 
134.300  grams  of  quinone  ?  Ans.  97  grams, 

(2.j)  {a)  How  is  artificial  tourmaline  prepared  ?  (b)  What 
is  its  most  characteristic  property  ? 

(20)  Give  name  and  properties  of  the  compound  to  which 
the  formula  /;//!  CH^^  ^^^  been  assigned. 

(27)  What  do  you  understand  by  ** invert  sugar"  ? 

(28)  Do  you  consider  the  presence  of  flavopurpurin  and 
anthrapurpurin  in  commercial  alizarin  used  for  dyeing  pur- 
poses a  disadvantage  } 
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(29)  Give  the  formula  of  picric  acid,  and  point  out  its 
propertiea 

(30)  Give  the  formula  of  cocaine,  and  state  what  particu- 
lar properties  this  compound  possesses. 

(31)  What  is  **  peptonized  albumin  "  ? 

(32)  What  is  the  chief  physical  difference  between  glucose 
and  levulose  ? 

(33)  How  is  chloranil  prepared  ? 

(34)  Name  the  most  important  and  best  known  substitu- 
tion derivative  of  phenol. 

(35)  Give  the  names  of  the  different  alkaloids  occurring 
in  the  different  varieties  of  the  cinchona  bark. 

(36)  What   is  the  most  characteristic  property  of  the 
disaccharides  ? 

(37)  {a)  How  is  alizarin  synthetically  prepared  ?  {b)  What 
are  its  uses  ? 

(38)  What  is  the  most  characteristic  featmre  in  cases  of 
atropine  poisoning  ? 

(39)  How  may  albumin  be  obtained  ? 

(40)  {a)  State  in  which  proportion  hydrogen  is  always 
present  in  carbohydrates,     {b)  Give  their  general  formula. 

(41)  From  what  are  the  quinones  derived  ? 

(42)  How  may  the  presence  of  phenol  be  detected  ? 

(43)  Where  does  nicotine  for  the  most  part  occur  ? 

(44)  Give  the  formula  and  properties  of  indigo. 

(45)  Give  the  percentage  composition  of  glucose. 

(46)  Does  pyrogallol  give  any  color  reaction  with  solu- 
tions of  ferrous  salts  ? 

(47)  Show  by  an  equation  how  phenol  is  converted  into 
picric  acid  by  means  of  nitric  acid. 

(48)  How  are  the  alkaloids  usually  classified  ? 


(50)     What  are  stereo- isnmerides  f 

(10     Metliyl -phenyl  ether  may  be  prepared  as  ehovm  by 

the  Bubjoined  equation; 

Is,  theie  an  analogous  method  that  can  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  ordinarj-  ether  ? 

(52)  State  the  most  cliaracteristic  property  of  the  alka- 
loidf. 

(A3)  For  what  purpose  is  pyrogallol  used  in  analytical 
chemistry ' 

(54)  Give  the  fotmula  prcpaiations  and  the  properties  of 
carbolic  acid. 

(^■I)     Whet«j  docs  oxyhemoglobin  c 

(St!)     JJow  and  from  what  is  starch  mauufacturod  t 
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TO     ALL     THE 

QUESTIONS    AND    EXAMPLES 

CONTAINED    IN    THE 

EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 

Included  in  this  Volume. 


The  Keys  that  follow  have  been  divided  into  sections  cor- 
responding to  the  Examination  Questions  to  which  they 
refer,  and  have  been  given  corresponding  section  numbers. 
The  answers  and  solutions  have  been  numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  questions.  When  the  answer  to  a  question 
involves  a  repetition  of  statements  given  in  the  Instruction 
Paper,  the  reader  has  been  referred  to  a  numbered  article, 
the  reading  of  which  will  enable  him  to  answer  the  question 
himself. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  the  Keys  should  be  used 
sparingly.  They  should  be  used  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  pupil  would  go  to  a  teacher  for  instruction  with  regard 
to  answering  some  example  he  was  unable  to  solve.  If  used 
in  this  manner,  the  Keys  will  be  of  great  help  and  assist- 
ance to  the  student,  and  will  be  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  him  in  studying  the  various  papers  composing  the  Course. 
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(1)  The  percentage  figfures,  40,  6.6,  and  63.4,  divided  by 

their  atomic  weights  give  -^  =  3.3,  -^  =  6.6,  and       ' 

=  3.3.  If  this  ratio,  3.3  :  6.6  :  3.3,  is  expressed  in  its  low- 
est term,  it  becomes  1:2:1,  and  the  empirical  formula  of 
the  compotmd  is  CHfi.     See  Art  69. 

(2)  See  Art  49. 

(3)  See  Art.  77. 

(5)  {a)  ll;«  +  6.6«  +  7.8/. 
(*)   See  Art.  38. 

(6)  Equal  volumes  of  different  solutions,  at  the  same 
temperature  and  osmotic  pressure,  contain  equal  numbers  of 
molecules  of  dissolved  substances.     See  also  Art  51* 

(7)  See  Art.  76. 

(8)  See  Art  26. 

(9)  See  Art  96. 

(10)  See  Art  70. 

(11)  See  Art  68. 
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^m   (1!) 

Sec  Art. 

41. 

^1        (13) 

=  4G6.013  mm. 

pressure  of 

^^m    mercury  at  9.  SI" 

.     See  also  Art,  51. 

^H 

^B   (i<) 

See  Art. 

59. 

^H 

^m     (IS) 

c,//„-, 

,. 

^^^^H 

^1       (10) 

See  Art. 

70. 

^^^^^M 

^1 

See  Art. 

64. 

^^^^^M 

^1 

See  Art. 

13. 

^^^^H 

^1 

See  Art  47. 

^^^^H 

^B 

"-x^-I^S? 

=  5i:.66G   mm. 

pressure  at 

^H     UM'. 

Sec  Art 

.  51  for  explanations. 

^M 

See  Art. 

81. 

^B        (22) 

Butine  belonge  to  the 

acetylene  series 

of  hydrocar- 

^^H  bODS. 

^P      (29) 

See  Art. 

51.    Solutions  which,  under 

equal  condi- 

tions,  exert  tlie  i 

same   osmotic 

pressure,  are   said   to   be   iso 

tonic. 

(04)  Sec  Art.  71. 

(■>.^)  See  Art.  tii. 

(.■(■,)  Sec  An,  4. 

(■;;)    See  Art,  :!;!. 

(■JS)  Se.  An.  i;H  :\m[  A)t,  1<)4  of  h!or_'(,i>nc  Clunn^^lry, 
Part  i. 

(■!:»)  Tiic  peieeiita-c  fi^aires.  5fl.  13;  32,  divided  by  their 
iHuiiiic  \vci;4lils  j;ive  ;';  —  4,Uii,  i-  =  1"^,  and  Yi  —  a,  or 
•i:.V-\  :  II  :  1.  In  order  t<>  .ilii^iiii  fnietiiinless  fn'„'iires,  we  luul- 
liply  liy  'i,  :iii<l  obtain  7  :  |s  :  :!,  r'nmi  wliieli  we  take  the 
empiriJ;il  r<minil:i  <.f  the  o.mponn.I  In  be  CJl^.O,. 

(:[ii)  The  inincral  product  known  as  jK-tr,  leur',  rock  oil, 
or  iiaiihtha. 
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(31)  Hydrocarbons  are  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
atoms  in  various  groupings. 

(32)  See  Art.  51. 

(33)  See  Art.  38. 

(34)  See  Art.  8. 

(35)  CH^'C'.CH. 

(36)  See  Art.  53. 

(37)  Pentane  C,//,„  boiling  point  36^ 
Octane  C,//,,,  boiling  point  125°. 
Hexadecane  C,,//,^,  boiling  point  287**. 

(38)  C„//,„  ^  „  or  H,C'  C^H^,,  •  CH,. 
(30)     See  Art.  46. 

(40)  vSee  Arts.  81  and  23. 

(41)  See  Art.  58. 
(4-2)     See  Art.  88. 

(43)  Hexane,  (T//,  •  CH^  •  C//,  •  CH,  •  CH^  •  C//,. 

Butane,  CH^CH^-CH^-CH^. 

(44)  Alcohols  are  compounds  of  C,  O,  and  H.  The  alco- 
hol molecule  is  constructed  upon  the  model  of  the  water 
molecule,  in  which  half  the  //  is  replaced  by  a  compound 
radical,  which  generally  consists  of  C  and  H. 

(45)  Using  the  formula  given  in  Art.  49, 

..  _  r/xlOO 

and  substituting  the  known  values,  we  obtain 

.  _  18.0X4X100  _ 

^'^  "  "i.Tisxin"  "  ^'^'^^^ 

a  number  sufficiently  close  to  confirm  the  othervvise  obtained 
molecular  weight  (GO)  of  urea. 

(4G)     See  Art.  IMt. 


.3059  gr.  gave  .8  gr,  CO,  and  .3040  gr.  //,£?. 
Since  44  gr.  CO,  contain  13  gr.  of  C,  ^  of  .«,  or  .1836  gr., 
is  the  weight  <^  C  found;  and.  since  18  gr.  II fi  c 
a  gr.  of  //,  ,'j  of  .3040  gr.,  or  .0338,  is  the  weight  of  H. 
The  Amount  of  O  is  the  difference  between  the  original 
weight  .30fl0  and  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  H  and  C. 
.I(i3fi4-.i)3;i*<  =  .1974;  namely.  .ir)iS.5  gr.  of  O.  Then 
the  original  compound  contained  .1G30  gr..  or  hX\%%  of  C\ 
Sm,%  gr..  or  11. OS*  of  H  ;  .lil8.5  gr.,  or  35.4;;*  of  O.  ' 


(66) 

Sec  An.  2a. 

(56) 

See  Art.  91. 

(•-•■) 

Sec  Alt.  71. 

(0«) 
(,V.i) 

(7/,(7/:(-// 
f:Lrh..lty(lrates 

e.Mii  pounds 

vhieh  cotit 

.line  nHiUi].lL'  .if  .;,  al. 

lis  ( 

i  C,  together 

with  some 

f  the 
(.ill) 

i:r„iii>  Up. 
See  \n    7(>. 

('■■) 

Using  the  f..n 

luh-i 
.1A  = 

,dvcn  in  Art. 

49, 

lid  ^i 

jstitiiting  the  pro]Ki 

v.aliics,  we  obtttin 

.)/  =   ' 

^,11- 

f=^i':"  =  8«i, 
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which  IS  close  enough  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  molec- 
ular weight  of  lactic  acid  is  90,  and  that  its   formula  is 

(62)  See  Art.  20. 

(63)  (1)  C^H^'H^  (2)  H.C^OH^  (3)  CH^-CHJ. 

(64)  See  Art.  73. 

(65)  C/^..-.. 

(66)  See  Art.  10. 

(67)  CH^ '  CH^  •  CH^,    For  the  graphical  representation  see 
Fig.  18. 

(68)  See  Art.  81,  and  Arts.  107,  108,  109,  and  110 

of  Inorganic  Chemistry^  Part  2. 

(69)  See  Fig.  16,  Art.  68. 

(70)  See  Arta  103,  103,  and  104,  Inorganic  Chcwi:^ 
try.  Part  2,  and  Art.  73. 

(71)  C^,^, 

(72)  HJC'CH^. 

(73)  Three;  namely,  normal  pentane,  secondary  pentane 
or  isopentane,  and  tertiar}-  pentane  or  tetramethylme thane. 

(74)  vSee  Art.  5. 

(75)  See  Art.  54. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

:PART  2.) 


(1)  Normal  butyric  acid  has  the  formula  CH^-CH^CIf^. 

For  its  preparation  see  Art.  75.  I 

COOH 

(2)  See  Art.  7. 

(3)  From  the  equations  showing  the  synthetical  prepara- 
tion of  citric  acid  given  in  Art.  157,  we  see  that  58  parts 
of  acetone  and  142  parts  of  chlorine  are  necessary  to  obtain 
r.»2  parts  of  citric  acid;  hence, 

102  :    bS  =  228.39  :    <)8.07  grams  of  acetone; 
11)2  :  142  =  228.39  :  108.89  grams  of  chlorine. 

As  1   liter  of  chlorine   weighs  3.17  grams,  168.89  grams 
:)3.2S  liters.  08.97  grams  acetone.  (  ^  ^ 

53.28  liters  chlorine,    j 

(4)  Potassium  xanthato  is  formed  according  to  the 
equation: 

C,H^-OH+CS,  +  KOir  =  C,H^OCS,K^H^O 

46  76  m  16()  18 

Using  formula  8,  Theoretical  Chemistry, 

w  =  ■^. 

VI 

Substituting  the  known  values,  we  obtain 

„,,       40  X  192         _  ,^  . 

/[   =  — -; =  00.2  grams.     Ans. 

§13 
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(5) 
CH^ .  OH  methyl  alcohoL       CH^ •  COJi  acetic  acid 

C^^'  OH  ethyl  alcohol.         CJi^'  COJi  propionic  acid. 

C^H^'  OH  butyl  alcohoL         C,//,-  C(?,//^  valeric  acid. 

C,//„  •  (?//  octyl  alcohoL         C,//„  •  CO^H  pelargonic  add. 

(6)  Compounds  obtained  by  synthesis  are  optically 
inactive. 

(7)  See  Art.  128. 

(8)  Monochlor-acetic  acid. 

(9)  Acetic  acid  CH^CO^H;  carbon  dioxide  C0^\  and 
water  //,(?. 

(10)  See  Art  11. 

(11)  See  Art  128. 

(12)  Sodium  stearate. 

(13)  See  Art.  5. 

(14)  An  optically  active  organic  compound  is  one  which 
possesses  the  property  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarization, 
and  it  is  a  compound  which  possesses  one  or  more  asym- 
metric carbon  atoms. 

(15)  Citric  acid  has  the  formula  C,H^(OH){CO^H)^.  Its 
adulteration  with  tartaric  acid  is  detected  by  adding  to  a 
citric-acid  solution  some  potassium- acetate  solution,  which 
precipitates  the  tartaric  acid,  if  present,  as  white,  crystalline 
cream  of  tartar. 

(10)     Salicylic  aldehyde,  or  oil  of  meadowsweet 

(1 7)  CO,H'  CO,H  =  H^  CO,H+  CO^ 

90  46  44 

Using  formula  8,  Theoretical  Chemistry^ 

m 

Substituting  the  known  values,  we  obtain 

IV  =  £11^^  =  195.65  kfloa     Ana. 

4o 
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(18)  See  Art.  109. 

(19)  {a)  C,N,-Off;  (6)  CH.OCH,',  {c)  {CHjCO\0\ 
(«/)  CH^CHO. 

m 

(20)  See  Art  111. 

(21)  See  Art  158. 

(22)  See  Art  35. 

(23)  Diethyl  sulphide  C^H^-S^C^H^;  for  its  preparation 
see  Art.  27. 

(24)  See  Arts.  57  and  103. 

(25)  For  the  determination  of  calcium. 

(26)  See  Art  1. 

(27)  See  Art  10. 

(28)  Fehling's  solution  is  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric 
tartrate,  and  is  used  in  analytical  chemistry  for  the  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  determination  of  sugar. 

(29)  See  Art  64. 

(30)  C^Hjt^OH)^'CO^H  is  protocatechuic  acid,  and  is  a 
phenol  acid  belonging  to  the  class  of  monobasic  hydroxy 
acids  obtained  from  the  benzene  hydrocarbons. 

(31)  See  Arts.  13  and  14. 

(32)  See  Arts.  5  and  110. 

(33)  By  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  alcohol.  See 
Art  47. 

(34)  See  Art.  76. 

(35)  Allyl  alcohol  belongs  to  the  monohydric  alcohols  of 
the  olefine  series;  its  formula  is  C^H^-  OH.  For  its  prepara- 
tion see  Art  21. 

(36)  Yes;  racemic  is  an  isomeride  of  tartaric  acid,  it  is 
externally  compensated  tartaric  acid. 

(37)  {a)  and  {b)  See  Arts.  4  and  5. 


It  is  frequently  used  as  an  indicator  in  volumetric  analy^ 
!  TktortlUal  Chemistry;  Art.  116,  and  other  places. 

See  Art.  0. 


<40)  C,f/,(Off),.  CH\  CH.  COJl  is  caffeic  acid.  For  its 
■preparation  see  Art.  1:25.  JS 

(41)  S«t:  Art.  36.  H 

(42)  PotaHstum    formate   is  obtained    according  to  t6e 

CO  +  KOff  =  HCO-OK 
28  M  84  . 

900  liters  of  CfJ  =  625  grams,  then  ^H 

28  :  84  =  625  :  1,8T5  gramB. 

(43)  See  Art  148.  ~ 

(44) 

r.j(r,//.5CJ.),  +  2A'5//  =  CaSO,-irK,SO^-^i{C^H^.SH\. 

(45)     C„//,„  ,{CO,H),. 

(I'i)  Uy  Ihe  action  of  heat  and  snlphuric  acid,  lactic  acid  is 
di-fniii posed  into  aldehyde  and  formic  acid,  and  if  the  snl- 
]iliuiic  acid  is  of  sufficient  strength,  this  acid  acts  fnrther  on 
the  newly  foniied  formic  acid,  decomposing  it  into  water  and 
earlion  monoxide. 

(i:)     Sec  Art.  5. 

I'S)    cj/jroo//),. 

(Hi)     Manniti'  or  nianiiitol.     See  Art.  43. 
(:.0)     Tarl.iriL' acid  Ims  the  formula   C,H,(ON),{CO,//),. 
Foe  its  prep:iration  see  Art.   I4.'>. 
(.-.1)     Sec  Art.  (;». 

C/f  iCOJl),  is  nialonic  acid.      For  its  preparation 


Art.  i:tO. 


^ 
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(53)  A  diatomic,  or  dihydric,  alcohol  is  an  alcohol  con- 
taining two  hydroxyl  (HO)  groups. 

(54)  Writing  ink  is  a  mixture  of  gallotannic  acid  and 
ferrous  sulphate  to  which  gum  arabic  has  been  added  to  give 
the  fluid  the  proper  adhesive  and  drying  properties. 

(55)  CH^'CHO,  For  the  preparation  of  acetic  aldehyde 
see  Art.  50. 

(5G)     See  Art.  17. 

(57)  {C^HjCO)fi  is  benzoic  anhydride,  or  dibenzoyl  oxide, 
and  (C^HjCO)fi^  is  benzoic  peroxide.  For  their  preparation 
see  Art.  102. 


(58 
(59 
(60 
(01 

(03 
(()4 


Pahnitic  acid. 

See  Art.  118. 

{a)  See  Art.  23.     (V)  Aromatic  alcohols. 

See  Art.  116. 

See  Art.  57. 

See  Arts.  35  and  108. 

(a)  Monohydric  alcohols  of  the  paraffin  series  are 
produced  by  the  replacement  of  one  hydrogen  atom  of  a 
paraffin  hydrocarbon  by  the  group  OH,  {b)  Their  general 
formula  is  6',//,,, ^^-OH. 

(05)     Fumaric  acid  exists  in  two  modifications;  namely, 

COJI'CH:  CHCO.H 
and  CH,  :  C{CO,H)^ 

(60)     See  Art.  87. 

(07)  All  optically  active  compounds  contain  one  or  more 
carbon  atoms,  to  which  four  different  elements  or  radicals 
are  attached. 

{m)  Sec  Art.  1«3. 

(69)  See  Art.  6. 

(TO)  See  Art.  68. 

(ri)  See  Art.  39. 
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(72)  See  Ajrt.  136. 

(73)  See  Art  168. 

(74)  liexa-hydroxy-anthraquinone  C^^Hj{^OH)/)^  is  ob- 
tained as  a  red  precipitate  by  heating  1  part  of  gallic  acid 
C^HJ,Oh)^'CO^H^th  4  parts  of  H^SO^  and  pouring  the 
cooled  mixture  in  water. 


\ 
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(PART  3.) 


(1)  By  adding  a  little  mercuric  chloride,  this  compound 
destroys  the  red  color  of  ferric  thiocyanate,  but  docs  not 
change  that  of  ferric  acetate. 

(2)  See  Art.  88. 

(3)  C^H^'OH+HNO,  =  C,//,'iVO,  +  //,0. 

(4)  Potassium  chloride  and  potassium  formate,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  equation : 

(5)  See  Art.  43. 
(0)     The  equation 

represents  the  formation  of  zinc  cthide ;  taking  the  molecular 
weight  of  zinc  at  I'M),  and  that  of  zinc  cthide  as  l*i3,  we  have 
the  pr »porti()n :  130:1'23  =  a*:  104,  when  ,r  =  2or>.04  grams 
of  zinc.     Ans. 

(7)  A  nitrile  base  is  a  tertiary  amine  compound,  haWng 
the  general  formula  NR''\  or  AT?/. 

(8)  Amido-acetic  acid. 


■■ 

H 

^H^  9 
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»1 

Preparation  of  potassium  cyanide  (see  Arts.  131  ajid      1 

UCCNFfi^CN),  =  IKCNJrF.-C,+X, 

^M          tKCAr,FeiCX),  +  K.C0.  =  5JCCJf+KCNO+CO,+F,      \ 

H      m 

See  Art  1. 

^M     (11) 

Sec  Art  IS. 

H     (IS) 

Sec  Art,  147. 

^B             (13)     r//,-A'//-A'//,l«phmylhydni!me;  forit. 
^H^        tiun  sec  AJrt.  128. 

prepars- 

^B 

See  Art.  1<>.1. 

H            (") 

See  Art  75. 

^^         utoms. 

The  term  "  meullo-organic  compounds  "  I 
pounds   composed   of  alcohol  radicals  and 

s  applied 
metallic 

(ir) 

iC,HXSO.  is  ethyl  sulphate. 

(18) 

Sec  Art  147. 

(!<))     See  Art.  125. 

i;n)      C.iilKin  luoimxide,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  hydro- 


,  .ind  urea,  ;l 


1  seen  from  tlte  follotvinjr  equ: 


■iiCOXI.;,,  =.  CO  +  C0,  +  Nf/,+  C.VH+  c.vj/,o 
(■:i)      See  .\rt    74. 
{■!■!)     r,//,.TO,  +  :l//,  =  C,H,NH,-ViH,0.      The     chief 


s  anihnc. 
(■!3)     5ke  Art.  40. 


m  cldoridc  and  ammonium  cyanide,  as  is 
3.V//,a  +  A7/,(7A' 


CIICI.  +  .'..\7/, 
■e  .-\r[    -A. 
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(20)  Methyl  cyanide  has  the  formula  CHjCN^  or 
H^^C^C^N^  nitrogen  being  trivalent 

(27)  A  substantive  dye  is  a  colored  insoluble  compound 
formed  by  the  dyestuff  and  the  fiber  of  the  material  to  be 
dyed. 

(28)  See  Art.  04. 

(29)  See  Art.  74. 

(30)  See  Art.  60. 

(31)  See  Art.  30. 

(32)  Chloroform  is  distinguished  by  its  anesthetic  prop- 
erty. 

(33)  Prussian  blue  is  ferric  ferrocyanide;   its  formula  is 

(34)  See  Art.  119. 
(36>     See  Art.  8», 

(36)  All  cacodyl  compounds  are  extremely  poisonous. 

(37)  See  Art  51. 

(38)  See  Art.  ^3. 

(3'^)     Ethylene  chloride  or  ethene  chloride  C^HJCL 

(40)  See  Art.  132. 

(41 )  C.H^'NH,HNO^+HNO,^  C./f.-N:  N'N0.+  2//p. 

(42)  Benzyl  amine  has  the  formula  C^H^^CH^NH^^  and 
toluidine  has  the  formula  CJijCH^^NH^y  from  which  it  is 
seen  that  both  compounds  have  the  same  molecular  weight 
and  the  same  percentage  composition. 


(43^ 

See  Art.  74, 

(44) 

See  Art  53. 

(45) 

See  Art  87. 

<46) 

See  Art  14. 

(47)     See  Art.  131. 


See  Art.  61. 
See  Art  31. 

Sec  Art.  le. 

Ethyl  ioflide  \s  decomposed  by  the  actioa  of  the  sun 
t  into  iodiuc  and  butane,  according  to  the  equation: 
%CJ{J  =  C,H„-^T, 

(54)  Prussic  acid  has  tlie  formula  HC'-jV;  for  its  pre- 
Lparation  see  Art.  13S. 

(55)  A  dtazo  reaction  talccs  place  when  nitrons  oxides  art 
I  on  iio  ammonia  base;  the  result  is  a  diazo  compound,,  coa- 
I  taining  the  group  •iViA''-. 

(5C.)     See  Art.  90. 
(57)     Bunsen  sod  Berzelius. 
(-">is)     Dj-namite  is  an  infusorial  earth,  known  as  tiesel- 
guhr,  impregnated  with  nitroglTcerin. 

{o!t)  Trichloracetic  acid  has  the  formula  CCl,-CO,H.  It 
may  bo  obtained  by  oxidizing  chloral  with  nitric  acid.  See 
al-;o  Art.  2:S. 

(ilu)  IClliylciic  chloride  is  obtained  from  glycol  according 
tn  the  fi)lln\vin5,r  equation; 

cj/,io//),  +  -iPa,  =  c,//,a,+-iP0c/,  +  2//c/ 

Takinff  the  molecular  weight  of  ethylene  chloride  as  !ii>, 
and  that  of  glycol  as  >•••,  we  h.ive  the  proportion  W  :  (••> 
=  T->  :  a;  when  .r  =  IS  1(1  grams.     Ans. 


(lU)     Tnrnhiill's  blue 

(iVi)     See  Art.  119. 
(03)     See  Art.  86. 


.  ferrous  ferricyanide;  its  formula 


^\ 
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(64)  PH^'CJI^  IS  phenyl  phosphine. 

(65)  See  Art.  45. 

(66)  CCl^'  COH+  NaOH  =  NaCHO^'\'  CHCl^ 

sodium  chloro- 

formate  form 

(67)  An  adjective  dye  is  a  colored  insoluble  compound, 
formed  by  the  dyestuflf  with  a  mordant. 

(68)  {CONH^j^  is  oxamide.     See  Art.  lOl, 

(69)  CHJCICO^K^  KNO^  +  Hfi 

=  KCl  +  CH^NO^  +  KHCO^ 

(70)  In  two;  namely,  one  having  the  general  formula 
CH^XCH^,  and  another  having  the  formula  C/Zi-VC//,. 

(71)  Tribromhydrin  is  prepared  according  to  the  follow- 
ing equation: 

Taking  the  molecular  weight  of  allyl  iodide  as  167.5,  that 
of  bromine  a^  159.5,  and  that  of  tribromhydrin  as  280.25,  we 
have  the  following  proportions: 

W7.5  :  280.25  =  x  :  250 
when  X  is  149. 42  grams  of  allyl  iodide,  and 

.319  :  280.25  =  x  :  250 

when  X  is  284.567  grams  of  bromine.     Ans. 


■:«■ 

'■•I 

r,2 


f 
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(PART  4) 

(1)  See  Art  25. 

(2)  See  Arts.  137-140. 

(3)  See  Arts.  158  and  159. 

(4)  Albuminous  bodies  chiefly  differ  from  other  chemical 
compounds  in  that  they  neither  crystallize  nor  volatilize. 

(5)  Dextrin  and  maltose  are  obtained  from  starch 
according  to  the  equation: 

ZC,H,p,  +  HP  =  CJIJ),,  +  CJJ,P, 

Starch  maltose  dextrin 

The  molecular  weights  are  as  follows:  starch,  162;  malt* 
ose,  342;  and  dextrin,  162.  Using  simple  proportions,  we 
obtain 

486  :  342  =  392  :  x,  when  x  =  275.854  kilograms  maltose. 

Ans, 

486  :  102  =  392  :  x,  when  x  =  131.743  kilograms  dextrin. 

(6)  See  Alts.  62-56. 

(7)  See  Art.  57. 

(8)  The  pyridine  bases  are  found  in  coal  tar,  and  in  oil 
extracted  from  bones. 

(9)  Theobromine  may  be  prepared  synthetically  from 
guanine.     See  Arts.  124  and  125. 

(10)  See  Art  57. 

glff 


Sec  Art  I. 

Morphine  has  the  formula  C\,J:f„AfO^ 
Sec  Arts.  113-llC. 
Sec  Art.  fiS. 
Sec  Arts,  28-30. 
Sec  Art.  87. 
Sue  Art.  128. 
See  Art  03. 

Phenol  phlhalcin  is  employed  as  an  Indicator  ta 
f  volunietrie  analysis. 
(2S)     Sec  Art.  15. 
(83)    See  Art  1* 
("H)     Qiilnoiie  is  obtiiincd  from  benzene,  according-  to  the 
cqtmttons  gi\'en   in  Arts.    20  and   21.      The   amount  is 
(•hiaincd  tvom  the  molecular  wcij^ht  of  benzene   (78)  and 
thiit  "(  qiiiiiriiiL'  (ImK)  by  a  simple  proportion: 


111 

s  :  -;  s  =  I M.  :m: 

:  ■>: 

when  .1 

■  =  07  gram^ 

i.     Ana 

(■'■■■) 

{.>)  and  (/-)    See 

Art 

.  i:j8. 

(■-"■) 

Tlu'nphenc  (see 

Art 

.  104). 

{■'■•) 

See  Art.   ->.-.. 

(■;s) 

X..;  rather  an 

a.lv, 

untage, 

as  these  two 

compounds 

possess  a  very  brilliant 

eok 

ir,  which  will  increase  the  bril- 

liancy 

of  that  of  alizarin 

(-.I) 

See  Arts.  7,  8, 

,  and  9. 

(30) 

See  Art.  135. 

(51) 

See  Art.  95. 

{M) 

Glucose  isdexli 

-,inv 

tar\-,  wV. 

lilc  le\-ulose  is  levorotary. 
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§  15  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  8 

(33)  See  Art.  23. 

(34)  Trinitrophenol,  or  picric  acid. 

(35)  See  Art  136. 

(36)  Disaccharides  are  characterized  by  being  converted 
by  hydrolysis  into  2  molecules  of  glucose. 

(37)  (a)  and  (d)  See  Arts.  25  and  26. 

(38)  The  enlargement  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

(39)  See  Art.  92. 

(40)  (a)  In  all  carbohydrates  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
present  in  the  proportion  of  1:2.  {b)  Their  general 
formula  is  C^{/f^O)^, 

(41)  See  Art.  19. 

(42)  A  few  drops  of  a  ferric  solution  added  to  a  solution 
suspected  to  contain  phenol  gives  a  beautiful  blue  color  if 
that  compound  is  present.  Bromine  water  gives  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate  of  dibromophenol  under  similar  conditions; 
and  a  pine  shaving  moistened  with  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid  assumes  a  blue  color  after  being  dipped  in  a  solution 
containing  phenol  and  then  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

(43)  Nicotine  occurs  principally  in  the  leaves  of  the 
tobacco  plant. 

(44)  See  Art.  86. 

(45)  Glucose  has  the  formula  CJI^^O^,  and  a  molecular 
weight  of  180.     Using  formula  1,  Tluontical  Chemistry^ 

100  «;/ 
;;/ 

,  ^  .  iooxi2xn 

we  obtain  x  =  —- =  4o*^  carbon; 

100X1X12        ^  p^. ,     , 
X  =  jgjjj =  C.Cr^  hydrogen; 

X  =  -s-r =  53.33,^  oxvgen.     Ans, 

180  '  ^ 


(46)  See  Art  17. 

(47)  CJf^-Off  ■\-3HN0^  =  C,//,(,.V0X0//+3//,O.  '. 

(48)  Th«  alkaloids  are  usually  classified  as  "  volatile 
Jlcaluids"  ami  "non-volatile  alkaloids." 

{4<J)     No;  most  vegetable  coloring  matter  does  not  resist 

t-  BU^icicnlly  the  decomposing  action  of  light,  air,  etc.,  and 

conauquenlty  its  color  fades  sooner  than  coloring  matter 

t  obtained  from  other  } 

(50)     Stcivo-isome rides  art  compounds  having  the  same 
IlKTcentago   composition,    but    possessing    different   optical 
activity. 

(.11)  The  method  to  prepare  ether  analogous  to  that  of 
methyl-phenol  ether,  is  given  in  Art,  165,  Organic  CJtrrn- 
isfry.  Part  3.  The  reaction  that  takes  place  may  be  expressed 
by  tht:  equation : 

(H)    The  alkaloids  are  distinguished  by  being  more  or 
tlci^N  pi>i3onous;  they  are  the  "active  principle"  of  poisonous 
plants. 

fSIi)  Pyrogallo]  is  Used  in  gas  analysis,  as  it  possesses  the 
prnjicrty  to  absorb  oxygen, 

(.^4)     Sc-e  Arts.  »  and  3. 

(,"i5)  Oxyhemoglobin  occurs  in  the  red  globules  of  the 
arterial  hlood, 

(oO)     Sec  Art.  iST. 
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